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BOOKS. 


THE BOOK HARVEST. 
Ir is still too early to form an estimate of the year’s literary 
harvest, because it is still in progress and some of the best 
of its product is yet to come ; but, looking at what has already 
appeared and what is promised, we can, at least, make a 
rough appreciation of its quality. 

it is good to sce that book-production is now completely 
restored to its pre-Wer excellence—indeed, in the matter 
of types and printing, firms such as the Cambridge 
University Press, Mr. Jonathan Cape, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, and that interesting venture, 
The Golden Cockerel Press, are achieving an _ excellence 
unapproached in recent times. 

Prices show a comforting tendency to drop, even though 
they are not yet down to pre-War prices (Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga is perhaps the most conspicuous example of 
cheapness combined with quality), and though we hear much 
of the precarious existence of publishers and the exiguousness 
of their profits, we are consoled to sec that they are, none the 
less, prepared to tempt fortune with an immense output of 
books of every description, including many in claborate and 
costly form. 


Among these, Art books are, as usual, pre-eminent. The 
Medici Society is producing a two-volume translation of 
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Meicr-Graefe’s study of Van Gogh, at £3 8s., while from Messrs. | 
| - ‘ = ‘ . 
poet, have at last appeared in Mngland from the house of Mr, 


Constable comes a less costly book on Goya, by Sefior A. de 
Beruete Y. Moret. Of books on Eastern Art, The Wares of the 
Ming Dynasty, by Mr. R. L. Hobson, published by Messrs. 
Benn Brothers, should prove to be of absorbing interest, 
for the period is one of the greatest in Chinese Art ; and two 
bocks irom Messrs. Routledge on Japanese Prints 
Por Jin Japancse Colour Prints and Early Block-P» 


orirayes 
promise to be exé 





inling 
and Book Illusirations in Japan eedingly 
attractive. Josiah Wedgwood and his Poitery is a four-guinea 
book published by Messrs. Cassell, and Messrs. Heinemann 
have already published Rossetti and his Circle, the intimate 
history of a period maliciously told in cartoons by the priccless 
io 





Max,” which we here consider in some detail. 
volume of Mr. I 
remarkable and stimulating Wislory of Art, Dr. Peter Jessen’s 
splendid coliection of Rococo Engravings, and a fine study in 
two volumes of the art of the Brothers Adam by the Curator 
of the Soane Muscum, are also reviewed in the present 
supplement. 


Under the headine of The Drama there are one or two 
volumes which arouse pleasant anticipations. These are 
False Premises, five one-act plays by Mr. Laurence Housman ; 
Plays in Prose and Verse, by Mr. W. B. Yeats; and new plays 
by Mr. Israel! Zangwill and Mr. John Masefield, who has 
aceustomed us to expect anything of him, from the supremely 
excellent to the unbelievably bad; while Mr. Lascelles 


The second | 
] 


Walter Pach’s translation of M. Elie Faure’s ! 


Subic cts 





Abercrombie’s Four Short Plays (disappointing to those 
who know what a rich imagination he has displayed in the 
past) and Mr. Flecker’s long-awaited Hassan have already 
appeared. 

Among books of various kinds Mr. P. P. Howe's biography 
of William Hazlitt, of which we give a 
admirable study of a curious character and a fine writer 
and critic; and reviews will be found of two 
‘Studies in Civilizations ““—- 


notice, is an 
important 


Mr. Bertrand Russell’s individual and profound study of 
Modern China and the Chinese temperament, and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton's spirited and often penctrating account of what 
he saw in Amcrica, 

The year promises to be rich in fiction. A new book by 
Mr. Leonard Merrick—To Tell You the Truth 
event nowadays. Lilian, by Mr. Arnold Bennett, once more 
arouses hopes which become fainter and fainter as year by 
year he fails to approach the exeecllence of The Old Wives’ 
Tale and Clayhanger. 
titie of a new novel by that acute and relentless analyst, 
Miss May Sinclair, and our appetite is whetted by another 
satire by Miss Rose Macaulay, suggestively entitled Mystery 
Miss Virginia Woolf, whose 


is an unusual 


Anne Severn and ihe FVieldings is the 


at Geneva, and Jacob’s Room, by 
curious and original genius has already provoked conflicting 
opinions. Among books which have already appeared there 
has been a very remarkable first novel by Mr. William Gerhardi 
called Futility, and Miss Rebecca West's long promised novel, 
The Judge, has at last materialized—a striking production, 
containing some fine work, though as a whole disappointing 
to those who have expected, and still expect, great things of her. 
For those who have a taste for best-sellers there is Mr. A. 5. Me 
Hlutchison’s This Freedom, which, considered from the point 
of view of style, might have as a sub-title “A Study in 
Tautology.” 

The poetry list is as interesting as, perhaps more interesting 
than, any of the others, There are new books by Mr. W. H. 
Davies and Mr. W. B. Yeats, and an illustrated velume 
containing new and old poems by Mr. Walter de la Mare ; 
Collected Verses of Mr. Hilaire Belloc and The Ballad of 
St. Barbara by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Mr. Cape is bringing 
out a revised edition of Mansou!, the most recent poem of that 
strange and splendid literary hermit, Mr. Charles Doughty, 
and the book which arouses perhaps the highest expectations 
of all comes from Mr. Grant Richard’s list, Last Poems, by 
Mr. A. E. Housman, whose previous volume, The Shropshire 
Lad, was published how many years ago? And for those 
who like to put their money on a dark horse, there is a new 
volume, The Dream, by Mr. John Masefield. Zhe Collected 
Poems of Mr. Edzwin and fine 
craftsman and perhaps the most distinguished living American 

1 





tylington Robinson, a sever 





i 


Cecil Palmer. 
to multiply like rabbits. Perhaps 


Anihologies continue 
the most interesting of them, intended as a companion to 
, 


Mr. Squire’s Scleciions from Moderi Poets, is called Modern 


American Poets. It is published by Mr. Seeker, and has been 


compiled by Mr. Conrad Aiken, one of the foremost of thx 


vounger American poets. 


Within the space of a few weeks, after the present harvest 


of books has been gathered id there has been time to thresh 
end weigh the yiclds, we hope to discuss them in some detail 
in another supplement, dealing more especially with the 


poetry and fiction of the ye 


Pusutsuers have a habit of protesting that their ls, 
and particularly their more expensive goods, “fulfil a 
long-telé want*’: but on the whole is obvio that they 
protest too much. Fer ouce, however, ituation is 


l 
reversed. Mr. Secker has quiclly issued a voh 


} 
which no Gaim, however large, can be considered absurd, 
for it is 


1 volume that is at least. half a century overdue. 
At first, it afypears very strange that we should have had to 


* The Life of William Haziiit. My P. P. Howe. London: Martin Secker, 


[248.} 
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wait until the present moment for the first full-length 
biography of William Hazlitt, the greatest miscellaneous 
writer and one of the finest critics in our literature, a man 
who has gained the suffrages of competent readers for the 
last hundred years, whose influence has been immense, and 
even yet is not fully recognized and acknowledged. But 
the truth is, ina period full of brilliant but difficult subjects 
for biography (with the exception of Scott, Jane Austen, 
and—possibly—Keats, all the Romantic Revival person- 
ages demand a good deal of very sympathetic explanation), 
Hazlitt is easily the most difficult of all. Stevenson, for 
example, admired the author of Table Talk even to excess, 
but when he applied himself to the projected biography 
he found the Shorter Catechist in him turning away in 
disgust from certain awkward passages in his hero's life. 
Moreover, while we have a good deal of Hazlitt at second- 
hand, by way of Haydon, Crabb Robinson, Cowden Clarke, 
and the rest, we have very little at firsthand, for Hazlitt 
His was a_ business 


was not a_ letter-writer. correspon- 
dence. Yet he had a great deal to confide, and every man 
must have some confidant, so where did Hazlitt’s secrets 
go? 

The answer is casy to anyone who has read his 
IIazlitt; they went in his esseys. Hazlitts confidant 


was the English public. In place of the fireside or the 
post-bag, his confessional was the columns of The Examiner 
or the London Magazine. Everyone has_ noticed how, 
when a man’s letters are published and his private opinions 
are out, there is inevitably a fluttering of the dovecots. 
In the case of Hazlitt, a similar fluttering followed the 
publication of almost everything he wrote, and for precisely 
the same reason, that his private opinions were sent abroad. 
Just as most of us in discussing, say, some unpleasant 
trait of character do not seruple to mention in our friendly 
talk some instances of it in common acquaintances, so 
Hazlitt, in writing an essay on a similar theme, did not 
hesitate to make use of his acquaintances. The difference 
between talk and print is, of course, material and generally 
acknowledged ; | but Hazlitt never saw it when actually 
engaged in writing. At times there was “ Jevell’d malice” 
in the way he served up his acquaintances ; but more often 
than not there was nothing of the kind; he had no more 
reservations with his writing than most of us have with 
our talk; something was in his head, so it went into his 
essay. 

This habit of making the public his confidant explains 
why, with such undoubted powers of close reasoning, 
he permits himself such digressions and drags in modern 
instances where they are clearly not wanted; the 
thing was on his mind and so had to come out. All the 
great essayists have this habit, but not one to such a 
degree as Hazlitt, whose manner seems positively naive 
when contrasted with the cunning, indirect methods of his 
friend Lamb, or even with the scemingly artless prattle 
of his other friend, Leigh Hunt. With Hazlitt, it was 
entirely instinctive, and became more and more necessary 
us, soured by various disappointments (particularly in 
love—a clue, by the way, that has not been sufliciently 
followed up by Mr. Howe or anyone else), he lived more 


and more to himself. Ilis contemporaries, even the 
fricndliest, never understood the force of this instinct, 
and consequently always misunderstood the man, in 


imputing to him motives, such as the desire for notoriety 
and the like, that were not present. 

But a biographer clearly has to give his readers some- 
thing more than a cunning array of extracts from _ his 
subject’s work. Here, then, is the primary difficulty for 
any biographer of Hazlitt, who is well known at secondhand 
through the diarists, and well known at firsthand through 
his own works, but who has left little in the shape of corre- 
spondence with which a biographer can fill in the gaps in 
the narrative. 

To enumerate the difficulties is to make clear the 
nature of Mr. Howe's achievement. He has set himself 
the enormous task of giving us the facts, and he has 
succeeded to our admiration. Anyone who writes about 


Hazlitt in the future will inevitably be immensely indebted 
to him, for he has cleared the ground of all that thick 
undergrowth of half-truth, rumour, and sheer fiction which 
has obscured our view up to now. 


If we are disappointed 





here and there in the narrative, it is because its very fullness 
leads us to expect more than we have a right to expect, 
to demand facts that cannot be given because they are not 
known. Thus, when he gives us two pages on the sources 
of the first Mrs. Hazlitt’s income, and then hardly ever 
mentions her until the divorce, some fourteen years later, 
we are apt to set down as Mr. Howe's fault what is really 
his and our misfortune, namely, the lack of information 
We possess as to the first marriage. 

On the whole, Mr. Howe has been a little too austere : 
he might have given himself more latitude. Holding, 
we imagine, that theorizing about Ilazlitt is very easy 


and everybody's mark and that giving the facts about 
him is the truly necessary business, he has abjured 
the one and concentrated entirely upon the other, 
An acquaintance with those biographies (Chaucer and 
Shakespeare are the favourite specimens) in which 
the writer fills up his pages by “imagining” what 
his subject felt at such and such a time makes us 


sympathetic towards Mr. Howe's attitude, but we think 
he has lost something by adopting it completely 
unless, as we trust, he is preparing another more critical 
work on the same subject. 


so 


selection 
account 
the time 
does not 
and = dis- 
does not 
the 


It is impossible, of course, even to make a 
of facts without showing some bias; and in his 
of the hundred-and-one | literary conflicts of 
Mr. Hflowe is clearly on Hazlitt’s side. He 
defend Hazlitt, but, very astutely, examines 
misses the evidence on the other side. He 
always convince us, but we think he has chosen 
right method. Hazlitt was at loggerheads with most 
of his literary contemporaries at some time or other, 
and most of them have since had biographers who have not 
hesitated to show that Hazlitt was in the wrong, so that, 
in the name of common justice, it is time the latter had a 
turn. It is too often forgotten that the Lake Poets were 
ostentatiously political (bringing out editions with prefaces 
filled with controversial political matter) and so could not 
grumble if they got a rap over the knuckles from a critic 
of the other side for holding such opinions. Which brings 
us to a distinction between Hazlitt and most of his con- 
temporaries that is of the highest importance. It is this, 
that in spite of the most violent political prejudices, he 
could recognise and acclaim literary merit wherever he 
found it-—-with one or two reservations. 

His opponents, on the other hand, 
admit that Hazlitt had merit as a writer. 
to take the most distinguished of them, 
opinion of Coleridge, that he was a_ poetical 
gone astray, was onesided but substantially true; 
whereas Coleridge’s opinion of IMlazlitt, that he was 
an imitator of Lamb and of no particular merit, was 
simply preposterous. And the opinions of the others 
were much worse. A study of Mr. Iowe’s new volume will 
make this distinction clear. It will also make clear 
Ilazlitt’s manly independence, particularly in money 
matters, in which he is a notable contrast to so many of his 
contemporaries, who are not above the suspicion of being 
spongers. Such affairs, too, as his second marriage, which 
was not so episodic and absurd as is generally supposed, 
are brought into clearer light. The ‘Liber Amoris” 
affair is rather scamped, and perhaps the absence of any 
comment on the part of the biographer is more felt here 
than in any other part of the book. As this is a large volume, 
it would have done no harm to have increased it by a few 
pages and to have told the story, for as it is, if a reader 
does not know Hazlitt’s book, the episode in the biography 
is closed to him. 

These are not small things in themselves, but, after 
all, they are almost negligible when they are compared 
with the great mass of material, a good deal of it 
new, which Mr. Howe has brought for the first time into 
an ordered narrative. If he chooses to give us a supple- 
mentary volume of comment and criticism, in particulat 
of the later books and their reception, a task he is fitted to 
perform now if ever a man was, he will round off to per- 
fection a very great work. As it is, he has added a corner- 
stone to our English criticism, and everyone who loves 
letters must fecl grateful to him, 


would not even 
For example, 
Hazlitt’s 
genius 
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THE ART OF THE BROTHERS ADAM.* 

Or the four sons of William Adam, “ Master Mason to the 
King in Scotland,” Robert and James have left themselves 
many monuments, to which must now be added the great 
pook by Mr. Arthur Bolton. Their father was little more 
than derivative from his more distinguished con rere and 
countryman Sir William Bruce, and the commanding 
genius of Robert, the most brilliant of his sons, was not 
ad . . . 7 . . . atl 
foreshadowed in his family. The bent of his genius was, 
however, directly influenced by his study of work at Athens 
and in Ionia, then being thrown open to those making the 
Grand Tour by the decay of the Turkish power. Mr. Bolton 
gives us a delightful picture of Robert Adam's time and 
environment, particularly of his friendship with Garrick, who, 
like himself, was engaged in a reformation of the existing 
standards of taste and for whom it was claimed that: ‘ He 
banished ranting, bombast and grimaces, and restored nature, 
ase, simplicity and genuine humour.” The contemporary 
admirers of Robert Adam made a not dissimilar claim for the 
architect, though “ nature, ease and simplicity” are scarcely 
the distinguishing attributes of such places as Kedleston or 
Osterley, where the cold chastity of their beauty seems a little 
unfriendly to intimate family life. 

Elegance and parade, however, were then the chief desires 
of the fashionable, and as Garrick’s witty retort to ‘ Pope” 
Quin points out, what is fashionable is always right. The 
disgruntled old Quin, scoffing at the new Garrick school of 
acting, had said: ‘ Garrick was a new religion; Whitfield 
was followed for a time, but they would all come to church 
eliciting this from the young usurper :— 

“Thou great infallible, forbear to roar, 

Thy bulls and errors are revered no more. — 

When doctrines mect with gen’ral approbation 

It is not heresy, but reformation.” 

There is a sustained and exquisite urbanity about the 
authentic full-flower work of Robert Adam that few of his 
many imitators quite succeeded in capturing. Occasionally, 
however, even the master nods, as in the wings 
of his design for General Hervey’s house. It is incredible, 
too, that the author of the state rooms at Syon, the apotheosis 
of classical refinement, should also perpetrate, and with gusto, 
the emasculated travesties of mediaeval building at Alnwick 
Castle, which are thus described : 

“The apartments are clegantly finished in the Gothic style. 

The drawing-room is full of sculpture, beauty and imitation beyond 
description. The dining-room of a Gothic superlatively 
beautiful—the chapel an apartment in which expense has reached 
its utmost limits—the great window of York Minster was the model 
for the Eastern opening, the ceiling of King’s College Chapel is 
followed for the coving.” 
Altogether £200,000 was spent in such works at Alnwick, 
though they were all subsequently swept away. Therein 
was no great loss except in money, but the pulling down of 
Northumberland House in 1874 involved the destruction of 
much admirable work in Adam's happiest vein. Truly in 
the Percies he found noble clients. 

Dutens thus writes of his friend : — 

“The Duke of Northumberland had been one of the handsomest 
men in the Kingdom; he possessed great talents, a mind highly 
cultivated and more knowledge than is generally found among the 
nobility. He restored the ancient splendour of the Percies 
by his taste and magnificence. Alnwick Castle, formerly the 
residence of the Earls of Northumberland, had entirely fallen to 
decay ; he completely rebuilt it, and out of complaisance to the 
Duchess, his lady, ornamented it in the Gothic style, which he did 
not himself like ; but he did it with so much taste that he made it 
one of the most superb buildings of that kind in Europe. He 
embellished Sion House, a country seat not far from London, and 
exhausted the resources of art at an immense expense to embellish 
those two houses with masterpieces of taste and render them 
worthy of their possessors.” 

Then we have the ubiquitous Tforace Walpole’s testimony :— 

“Lord Northumberland’s Great Gallery (Strand) is finished and 
opened ; it is a sumptuous chamber but might have becn in a better 
taste. . . They are building at Northumberland House, at Sion, 
at Stansted, at Alnwick, and Warkworth Castles. They live by the 
etiquette of the old peerage, have Swiss porters, the Countess has 
her pipers—in short, they will very soon have no estate.” 

More with the idea of showing what they were capable of 
in a really grandiose building scheme than with any idea of 
money-making the three architect brothers—Robert, James 
and William—launched out on the great Adelphi project 
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which was to embarrass them so disastrously. Largely owing 
to the excessive cost of the foundations and under-vaults 
upon which their great terrace and streets were built, their 
private fortunes soon proved unequal to the venture, and they 
had ultimately to resort to a lottery specially sanctioned by 
Act of Parliament in order to carry on. 

Most of us have suffered disappointment on first visiting 
this so-famous Adelphi, and Mr. Bolton explains why :— 

“Many a student of architecture has been puzzled by the reputa- 
. > o% . ° * pe - . 
tion of the Adelphi, seen as it has been, since 1872, in its present 
disfigured condition. The drawings now published show how the 
character of the design has been destroyed, not only by the monstrous 
pediment then thrust upon the centre, but also by the upset of that 
balance of ornament and plain surface which was Robert Adain’s 
artistic intention. An architect with a great sense of what artists 
-all ‘planes,’ no one better understood than Adam the requisite 
degree of relief and projection. The flat treatment he adopted 
in his handling of street architecture was a notable contribution 
to the building up of those characteristics which have since become 
vernacular in London. This first attempt by the Adams at the 
combination of street houses in a great terrace has a directness and 
simplicity which are painfully lacking in the prodigious evasions 
of the problem by Nash and his associates in the next century.” 

We now hear rumours that not only are the vast foundations 
showing signs of “ moving,’ but that in any case the great 
value of the site—certainly one of the finest in London— 
makes it imperative that it should be put to more efficient 
and profitable use than it is at present. If the existing 
historic fabric is indeed to go, a heavy responsibility will rest 
on all of us to see that its successor is worthy both of its 
position and the high tradition of the old Adelphi. But 
the Adelphi episode, important as it is, occupies but one 
chapter of the thirty-seven which go to the making of Mr. 
Bolton's two noble volumes. Lansdowne House, 
Portland Place, Shardiloes, Ken Wood, Bow Wood, and 
the numerous Adam buildings throughout Scotland, all, and 
many more, are pictured and described in their delightful 
pages. The author, as curator of the Soane Museum, has had 
unique opportunities for the study of original Adam docu- 
ments and drawings, and his great book is a monument to 
his own loving research and scholarship, as well as to the 
amazing genius of * a great architect, a stylist and decorative 
artist of the first order.” 

We are already deep in the debt of Country Life for a long 
series of important architectural works in which the production 
and * get-up”” have invariably been distinguished, and the 
Adam volumes are everything that such books should be. 

Croucn WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


CHINA IN TRANSITION.* 

“IN comparing an alien culture with one’s own,” says Mr. 
Russell, * one is forced to ask oneself questions more funda- 
mental than any that usually arise in regard to home affairs. 
One is foreed to ask: What are the things that I ultimately 
value ?) What would make me judge one sort of society more 
desirable than another sort? What sort of ends should I 
most wish to see realized in the world ? Different people will 
answer these questions differently. and I do not know of any 
argument by which I could persuade a man who an 
answer different from my own.” 

It is clear in the present volume that Mr. Russell has settled 
these questions in his own mind, and it is his answers to them 
which make the book so original and often so fine. Its most 
valuable qualities are its high-mindedness and its detachment. 
Mr. Russell writes on China and the nations (Muropean, 
American and Japanese) with which she comes in contact, not 
as an Englishman, not even as a European, but as a sa and 
if ever he can be said to lose his equipoise, it is certainly not in 
the direction of Western civilization. To much that Western 


most 


gave 


me: 


| civilization stands for Mr. Russell is bitterly opposed, and he 


expresses his feelings and opinions with a frank and biting 
sarcasm which might give the impression of irritabl 
lit 


judice were it not that it frequently | 


pre- 


' a : ' 
s the mark so surely. 


There is much of the Chinese sage in Mr. Russell himself. 
He has little liking for ** progress” in the sense in which 


Western nations understand the word. 

“The typical Westerner,” he writes, 
“wishes to be the cause of as many changes as possible ia his 
environment ; the typical Chinaman wishes to enjoy as much and 
as delicately as possible. This difference is at the bottom of most 
of the contrast between China and the English-speaking world. 
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We in the West make a fetish of ‘ progress,’ which is the cthical 
camouflage of the desire to be the cause of changes.” 

Chinese civilization has preserved the art of living happily, 
and a civilization of which this can be said must possess a 
quality of inestimable value. “ It seemed to me,” writes 
Mr. Russell, “that the average Chinaman, even if he is 
miserably poor, is happier than the average Englishman, and 
is happier because the nation is built upon a more humane 
and civilized outlook than our own.” 

Other points in which the Chinese are diametrically opposite 
to ourselves are their tolerance, serenity, and the absence in 
them of the desire for domination. “ The distinctive merit 
of our civilization,” Mr. Russell considers, 

“is the scientific methed ; the distinctive merit of the Chinese is a 
just conception of the ends of life. It is these two that one must 
hope to sce gradually uniting.” 

The Chinese have, besides, a remarkable intellectual 
integrity and are entirely lacking in our proselytizing zeal, 
cither in polities or religion. They have not, for instance, 


the slightest wish to convert others to Confucianism. “ Reli- 
gions are many,” they say, “but reason is one.” Their 


gencral outlook is pacifistic. They have no desire for conquest, 
and are deficient in our qualities of industrial enterprise and 
military efliciency. What they aim at is wisdom and a 
peaceful life. “It is very remarkable,” says Mr. Russell 
in distinguishing the Chinese from the Japanese, 

‘that the things they wish to learn from us are not those that 
bring wealth or military strength, but rather those that have 
either an cthical and social value, or a purely intellectual interest.” 

Chinese civilization, then, has preserved certain precious 
qualities which are conspicuously absent in our own, and in 
view of the facts that China is at present undergoing a rapid 
change, that from the military point of view she is entirely 
without defence against any of the Great Powers, and that she 
is now widely open to Western influences, the question whether 
she will be able to preserve those qualities is one of vital 
importance. Happily, there are signs that modern Chinamen 
who have made a deep study of Western learning are 
thoroughly awake to what is bad in the West and show : 
healthy tencency to discriminate between the benefits to be 
obtained from our civilization and “ its brutality, its restless- 
ness, its readiness to oppress the weak, its preoccupation with 
purely material aims.” This gives reason to hope that, 
unlike the Japanese, who have added our faults to their own, 
the Chinese if left free to assimilate what they need from our 
tivilization “* will be able to achieve an organic growth from 
their own tradition, and to produce a very splendid result, 
combining our merits with theirs.” 

But how is China to succeed in preserving and cultivating her 

vood qualities ; how, without a great development of national- 
ism and militarism, a development which would be a disaster, 
not only for China, but for the whole world, can she preserve 
any vestige of independence? “ All the Great Powers, 
without exception,” says Mr. Russell, 
“have interests which are incompatible, in the long run, with China’s 
welfare and with the best development of Chinese civilization. 
Therefore the Chinese must seck salvation in their own cnergy, not 
in the benevolence of any outside power.” 

China, in short, must gradually emancipate herself fro: 
foreign control. She must make for independence, “ not as 
un end in itself, but as a means towards a blend of Western 
skill with the traditional Chinese virtues.” Mr. Russell 
considers that China’s chief needs at present are :-— 

“(1) The establishment of an orderly Government ; 

(2) Industrial development under Chinese control ; 
(8) The spread of education.” 

With all his admiration and love of Chine, Mr. Russcll is 
not blind to her defects. Though he admits that the Chinese 
carry contemplative calm to excess, he considers that “ the 
evils produced in China by indolence ” are * far less disastrous, 
from the point of view of mankind at large, than those pro- 
duced throughout the world by the domineering cocksureness 
of Europe and America.” But after taking the precaution to 
declare that he is ready to bring much more serious charges 
ugainst all the Great Powers, he discusses in some detail what 
he considers the three gravest defects of the Chinese. These 
are avarice, cowardice, and callousness. Their callousness 
most serious and revojting defect, and Mr. 


seems to us a 


Russell does not, we feel, attach suflicient importance to it. 
They allow periodical famines to rage without any attempt to 
suve the victims, they will laugh at a dog injured by a 








a 
motor-car, and, in fact, are entirely devoid of the humanj. 
tarian impulse which, Mr. Russell remarks with amusing, but 
unjust sarcasm, “ieads us to devote one per cent. of our 
energy to mitigating the evils wrought by the other ninety. 
nine per cent.” Their cowardice, as described by Mr 
Russell, seems to spring from apathy and lack of conviction 
towards the issues involved rather than from fear. 

“In battles between rival tuchuns,” he remarks, “ both 
sides run away, and victory rests with the side that first 
discovers the flight of the other.” 

Yet, on the other hand, * they will endure torture, and even 
death . . . to conceal the hiding-place of stolen plunder. Ip 
spite of their comparative lack of active courage, they have far 
less fear of death than we have... .” , 

Mr. Russell considers that avarice is China’s most serious 
viec. For money nearly all Chinamen will submit to corrup- 
tion, but this, he thinks, may be due to the fact that for many 
ages it has been difficult to gain an honest living and it may 
therefore yield to improved industrial conditions. But, lest 
we should flatter ourselves that in this at least Europe has a 
better record, Mr. Russell, having disposed of China, turns with 
a growl upon us. “ I have not heard,” he says, 

“of any Chinese general more corrupt than Marlborough, or of 
any politician more corrupt than Cardinal Dubois.” ; 

In remarks such as these and in his attacks on human 
institutions, Mr. Russell often reminds us by his swift and 
biting generalizations of Anatole France. Like M. France's, 
his cynicism is not mere clever irritability, but the crystal- 
lization of a despairing passion for excellence. Such is his 
remark about modern Governments :— 

“ Nine-tenths of the activities of a modern Government are 
harmful; therefore the worse they are performed, the better. In 
China, where the Government is lazy, corrupt, and stupid, there is 
a degree of individual liberty, which has been wholly lost in the 
rest of the world.” 

We have dealt almost exclusively with the cultural side of 
Mr. Russell's book because, despite the great valuc of his 
chapters dealing with the political and economic aspects, we 
agree with Mr. Russcll himself in considering the cultural side 
of the problem to be by far the most important. It is a book 
which everyone should read, honest, high-minded, and though 
frequently humiliating to us of the Western civilization, it is 
very often just and always salutary. ‘The author, as seen in 
it, is a rationalistie saint, a de: cription which, however para- 
doxical it may sound to an Englishman, would, we believe, be 
accepted without surprise in China. 





MR. CHESTERTON IN AMERICA.* 

Mr. Cirsterton is generally at his best when he touches 
extremes. He is exeellent as a rule when he seriously and 
conscientiously discusses and analyses : his powers of observa- 
iion, his often accurate analysis, the richness of his mind, his 
love of humanity, and a style which is often quite beautiful: 
make his best work extremely illuminating. He is excellent. 
too, at the opposite extreme, when he is playing the sheet 
buffoon, when he will suddenly steer you off the highway 
of sanity into by-lanes of the purest and most delicious 
fatuity. But between these two extremes there is an irritatin 

and depressing tract in which he is neither serious nor funny. 
nor (as he can so well be) either funnily serious or seriously 
funny. Mr. Chesterton at his best is conspicuous for lis 
use and control of words : when he is at his worst, the tables 
are turned, and the words get control of Mr. Chesterton, and 
there is the devil to pay. At such moments the mention ol 
a gas-jet will set him off on a wild-goose-chase after jet beads, 
flotsam and jetsam, and suffragettes, so that (to imitate h 

own method) we forget everything about the gas-jets except 
the gas. On such occasions Mr. Chesterton employs the 
Pelman method of “ catenations,” joining these entirely 
unrelated objects by a series of highly ingenious links, and so 
giving the appearance (but the appearance only) of a real and 


’ 


solid chain. Now, this alertness for word associations and 
sound associations when indulged in with moderation can | 
extremely entertaining; as when Mr. Chesterton 
that “it has long been recognized that America was an 
asylum. It is only since Prohibition that it has looked a 
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little like a lunatic asylum”; but few things when used 
to excess can be so tedious. Another of Mr. Chesterton’s 
sins is his immoderate love of paradox. Now, occasionally his 
paradox is extremely illuminating. It is a dialectical 
method which he has made his own and can use with great 
skill and effect. But unhappily Mr. Chesterton is like the 
small boy who makes a good joke after breakfast 
and is so exhilarated by it that he makes bad jokes for the 
rest of the day. A paradox is a dangerous ingredient. It is 
cither supremely good or supremely tiresome; and it is 
extremely easy to do it indifferently. And so when Mr. 
Chesterton remarks that the trouble with Prohibition is that 
it never prohibits, we find ourselves wearily wishing that he 
could sometimes pour out the beer without first displaying how 
neatly he can turn the full beer-jug upside down. The trick 
is so obvious. One might repeat it endlessly. ‘* Nothing is, 
after all, so sweet as lemon juice,” and nothing, if we thought 
it worth while, would be easier than to prove it so. We offer 
the remark as a free gift to our readers to exercise their 
ingenuity upon: it will not require much. 

The present book, though full of Mr. Chesterton's pet sins, 
is also full of his virtues, which are always fine enough and 
strong enough to outweigh the youthful indiscretions which, 
we are convinced, will accompany him faithfully to the grave. 
Let us, then, turn to the book and its virtues. 

Mr. Chesterton leads off with a soliloquy on the American 
passport-form and the questions asked thereon ; questions of 
which three are: “Are you an anarchist? Are you an 
atheist ? Are you in favour of subverting the government of 
the United States by Force?” These questions, as Mr. 
Chesterton remarks, suggest “a quite abnormal spirit of 
inquisition,’ indeed, something resembling the Spanish 
Inquisition rather than a modern Republic. But the reason for 
them, as Mr. Chesterton sees it, is the fact that, like the 
Spanish Inquisition, the American Constitution is founded on a 
ereed—a creed, if not about divine, at least about human 
things—as clearly and dogmatically set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence. * America,” he points out, “ partly by 
original theory and partly by historical accident, does lie 
open to racial admixtures which most countries would think 
incongruous or even comic. That is why it is only fair to 
read any American definitions or rules in a certain light, and 
relatively to a rather unique position.” 

England docs not attempt to Anglicize her aliens. ** We 
are not trying,” says Mr. Chesterton, * to Anglicize thousands 
of French cooks or Italian organ-grinders.” But America is 
trying to Americanize the strange mixture of foreigners which 
she has taken under her wing. ‘* And this process,” says 
Mr. Chesterton, “is not internationalization. It would be 
truer to say that it is the nationalization of the international- 
ized. 1t is making a home out of vagabonds and a nation out 
of exiles. This is what at once illuminates and softens the 
moral regulations which we may really think faddist or 
fanatical.” 

The chapter called * In the American Country * is one of 
the most interesting in the book. ‘I had no sooner,” he 
writes, * passed out into the suburbs of New York on the 
way to Boston than . . . I saw forests upon forests of 
small houses stretching away to the horizon as literal forests 
do; villages and towns and cities. And they were, in another 
sense, literally like forests. They were all made of wood. It 
was almost as fantastic to an English eye as if they had been 
all made of cardboard.” 

The sight of these countless wooden shanties raised a doubt 
in Mr. Chesterton’s mind about that fulure which, we are 
accustomed to hear, is so sure for America. ‘ Will all this,” 
he asked himself, “ be here at all in two hundred years ? 
. « « That was the first impression,” he goes on, * produced 
by the wooden houses that seemed like the waggons of gypsies ; 
it is a scrious impression, but there is an answer to it. It is 
an answer that opens on the traveller more and more as he 
goes westward and finds the little towns dotted about the vast 
central prairies. And the answer is agriculture. Wooden 


houses may or may not last; but farms will last, and farming 
wili always last.” 

America has in these farms what is almost a pure peasantry. 
Almost, but not quite; for the vital reason that * they do 
not produce their own spiritual food in the same sense as 
They do not, like some peasantries, 


their owa material food. 











create other kinds of culture besides the kind called 
culture. ‘Their culture comes from the great cities : and that 
is where all the evil comes from.” It is, in fact. the passive 
culture of the cinema instead of the active culture of the 
village pub, and it is this that makes us afraid for the future 
of America. 

Mr. Chesterton has much that is interesting to say of the 
American as opposed io the English temperament. He does 
not believe in * The Almighty Dollar * explanation of America, 
The American preoccupation with dollars is not, he says, 
merely a love of money. It is something much more like q 
love of exactitude and detail, which is seen in the boy’s 
knowledge of the details of regimental uniforms and the rigs 
of ships. Besides this, America has a genuine respect for hard 
work and business efficiency, and also a respect for genius, 
though it might seek to misapply it. * It might attempt to 
use a natural force like Blake or Shelley for very ignoble 
purposes ; it would be quite capable of asking Blake to take 
his tiger and his golden lions round as a sort of Barnum’s 
Show, or Shelley to hang his stars and haloed clouds among 
the lights of Broadway. But it would not assume that a 
natural force is useless, any more than that Niagara is useless.” 

In all of these characteristics the average American js 
almost the opposite of the average Englishman. The same 
is true of the American’s value for enthusiasm in itself. It is 
this that carries him to lectures good and bad, and to a great 
many things which are quite trivial. Here again, though 
Mr. Chesterton does not say so, the American is like the boy 
who is out to experience. The lecture may be bad, but at 
least there is the lecturer to be seen. The Englishman is a 
man of many moods. The American is a man of energetic 
and unvarying receptivity. 

Mr. Chesterton is bitter, as one would expect, on the subject 

of Prohibition. He went to America, he says, with the idea 
of not discussing Prohibition, but he soon found * that well-to- 
do Americans were only too delighted to discuss it over the 
nuts and the wine.” His final objection to it is, in our opinion, 
the best one. ‘I need nothing more,” he says, 
“for its condemnation than the only thing that is said in its 
defence. It is said by capitalists all over America ; and it is very 
clearly and correctly reported by Mr. Campbell himself. The 
argument is that employees work harder, and therefore employers 
get richer. That this idea should be taken calmly, by itself, as the 
test of a problem of liberty is in itself a final testimony to the 
presence of slavery.” 


agri- 


Mr. Chesterton’s book is equally valuable for what he saw 
and so capitally describes and what he has thought about it. 
The variety of aspects he discusses, and the penetration, 
sympathy, and wit with which he discusses them, make up a 
book which, we think, will be enjoyed equally by Englishmen 
and Amcricans. 


ROSSETTI AND HIS CIRCLE.* 


method of 
means of 


Mr. Max Berersounw has developed .a new 
historical criticism. le has discovered that by 
his inimitable gift of caricature he ean shed light on an 
historical period, and show certain aspects of it impossible 
by means of the ordinary apparatus of the historian. 

With only words at his command, and even with the help 
of a long biographical chapter, how could the ordinary 
historian hope to rival Mr. Beerbohm’s frontispiece, which 
shows us “DD. G. Rossetti, precociously manifesting, among 
the exiled patriots who frequented his father’s house in 
Charlotte Street, that queer indifference to polities which 
marked him in his prime and his decline? Ilere in the 
flash of one drawing we are made aware of the whole 
situation. Here in a hubbub of argument, of moustaches 
and dressing-gowns, we see all °48 before us, while in the 
front little Gabriel scribbles drawings on the floor. Another 
drawing crystallizing a general attitude of mind is the one 
in which two county members and two artists, Millais and 
Holman Hunt, stand together looking respectively at the 
figures of Dizzy and Rossetti, while they say ~ Very clever, 
no doubt—-full of wonderful ideas, but-——not to be trusted 
for one moment.” Could a volume better the 
fascination and distrust aroused in their respective spheres 
by these two aliens ? One drawing is headed ** A momentary 
vision that once befell the Young Millais.’ ‘The tall, thin 


deseribe 





* Roseett) aud his Circle, By Max Lecerbohm. London: Heinemann. [29s 
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ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN Two Magnificent Large-Quartos. 
PACIFIC : Native Enterprise and Adventure in , EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 





the Archipelagos of Melanesian New Guinea. By W Ww , “RBERT CESCINSKY 
B. MALINOWSEKI, D.Sc. (Lond.). Five Maps and 66 OOD : ORK. By HERBERT CESCINSKY 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 2ls. net. and ERNEST R. GRIBBLE. 2 vols., Imperial 4to, 

° > 1 ce, saya: “ ardly ° ° 
think that aay words ot caus tl eh Oy ee er a ae Socata oo profusely illustrated. Quarter-morocco, leather-grained 
Dr. Malinowski has done his work under the beat conditions and in the manner sides, full gilt back and sides. £7 7s. net. [November. 


calculated to secure the best poasible results. . . . He lived a3 a native among 
the natives, watching them daily at work and at play, conversing with them ae i de . : : 
in thelr own tongue, and deriving all his information from the surest sources.” A Magnificent Folio ; with 22 Coloured Prints. 


THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA. By C. DOM- SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE 

VILLE-FYFE. A vivid description of life in the land o COLOUR PRINTS: Cc a aie 

; eet Mois. Gh santias ols 4 — : a Collector’s Guide to all the 
abe lig a ee a Subjects IMlustrated. By BASIL STEWART. With over 
Written by Experts for the General Reader. 270 prints (22 in Colour). Folio. In case, £5 5s. net. 
(1) WITHIN THE ATOM: a Popular View of {| CANDIDE; or, THE OPTIMIST. By VOL 
ete, Lee Se TAIRE. With 49 drawings and many incidental decora- 
(2) PHILOSOPHY AND THE NEW PHYSICS: ae =e ODLE. Sm. 4to, artistically bound. 
an Essay . the ng gee and the Theory of eine : 

Quanta. By LOUIS ROUGIER. 6s. net. THE NEW SPIRIT IN VERSE Edited by 
(3) EASY LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. By Dr. E. E. GUY PERTWEE. 3s. 6d. net : | 
SLOSSON. With an article by EINSTEIN himself, ey ‘ 
Illustrated. 3rd ed. 5s. net. By far the simplest exposi-« This new Anthology secks to capture the Spii it that to-day ia 
tion of the theory, with practical iliustrations. animating poetry. 





International Library of Psychology, ee, —_ ETAL. LABOUR 
. : . : 18 olitica zabour I ‘ en zabour 
Philosophy and Scientific Method Legislation in Great Britain, France, and the Scandinavian 


The first four volumes of this new series are now ready. hey ove. a By B. G. De MONTGOMERY. 


(1) PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By G. E. | pENAL DISCIPLINE. By Dr. MARY GORDON, 


MOORE, Litt.D., Editor of Mind; pp. 352. 15s. not. grt —— 
7 L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), late H.M. Inspector of Prisons 

(2) THE MISUSE OF MIND: a Study of BERG. and Assist. Inspr. of State and Certified Saskelahe Reforma- 

SON’S ~—< on ——. ov — pe aay tories. With 21 portraits. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

formerly Fellow oi Nownham Coll., Camb. Preface by JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Dr. H if 

HENRI BERGSON ; pp. 112. 6s, 6d. not. GODDARD, Director Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
(3) THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTION. By 3s. Gd. net. The Psycho-pathie Child ; Physical Condition 

W. WHATELY SMITH, M.A., Editor of Psyche. With of Delinquents ; Eradication of Delinquency ; Congenital 

Introduction by WILLIAM Brow N, M.D., D.Se.: pp. 184, Syphilis . The Schools’ Opportunity, etc, 


10s. 6d. net. THE SUPREMACY OF SPIRIT. By C. A. 
(4) TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS. RICHARDSON, M.A. (Cantab.), Author of Spiritual 


By L. WITTGENSTEIN. German text, with an English Pluralism and Recent Philosophy. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
translation en regard, and an Introduction by Berrranp DESIRE AND REASON: an Account of the Origin 
Rvussect, F.R.S.; pp. 192. 1s. bd. net. and Developinent of Intellectual Principles. By Pro- 
fessor KX. J. SPALDING. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Vedanta Philosophy. 


te W. H.R, RAJA YOGA; or, THE CONQUERING THE 
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The following will appear shortly ther 


CONFLICT AND DREAM. By the la 





RIVERS, M.D., F.R.S. AEG i . cael sph ntti gle 
: as eS ee [ee INTERNAL NATURE. By SWAMI VIVEKANADA. 
SOME CONCEPTS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. With Patanjali’s Aphorisms, Conmentexice and a Glossary 
By Prof. C. D. BROAD. of Terms. 8s. 6d. net. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES. By C. G. JUNG, WIT AND ITS RELATION TO THE UNCON- 
M.D., LL.D. SCIOUS. By Prof. S. FREUD. New Ed. 12s. 6d. net. 


OUTWITTING OUR NERVE 
TW N RVES 
By Dr. J. A. JACKSON and HELEN M. SALISBURY. Svo. 7s. Gd. net. 

Quite recently published in New York, this book has at once been accepted as a most valuable “ Health Book ’--the most 
cheerful, the most helpful and the most successful of the kind. Over 30,000 copies have already been sold at $2.50 net. 

Lancet: * A delightful work, full of cheery dogmatism mingle 7 with shrewd but kindly blows at the failings of the neriret pationt. It 
as yood fo have th psy’ h logical view th NS PYJoxrou ly presents § Th merits of the book consist 7 its readable style and ihe combination of 
th ory with abundant clinical ¢ ramp: : The practitioner will be h Iped to recognise the nature of many symptoms and may find cour HK 
to treat them along thel sindicated s he will also fin l that the racy style inno way detracts from the serious purpose of the book.” NATURE: 
“It is a relief to turn to this book t farr and halaneced account of the jinding of Pey ho- Analysis. it can safe ly be 3 vided to the 
student of, or sufferer from, * Nerves. ~ Helpful and interesting.” 

Three Monographs by J. Ll’. Porte. 
Each, with a Portrait, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


International Library of Music | 

Edited by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), and 7 aati iaiadiciiaie LORE aspecede aint ° 

H. KEATLEY MOORE, Mus.Bae. (Lond.), B.A. Lge. Svo. + oftisr an aes saad tn aaa 7 orders ok teen te a ‘ shed erga Ay } “A 
First 3 vols. of this new Series. logical order) and classified in an Index. ; 

(1) A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH THE LAND | “ Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. are rendering British music a real service by 

OF THE PAST. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 10s. 6d. | publishing musical bibliographies of this kind.’’— Spectator (review « 

“The appearance of A Musical Tour, the fascinating Voyage Musical, in a (1) SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 

| 


most becoming English dress is something of anevent. It is pure history written 











with all the fancy and none of the falsity of the histori: al ne Saas (2) SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
(2) THE ART OF THE PLAYER-PIANO. By (3) EDWARD MACDOWELL. 
SIDNEY GREW. 12s. Gd. net. Pa eee oe OE eae 
_ “Tt may be sald to mark an epoch in the development of the player-piano.”-— 
Mus ee ea ROCK. — aw Heraid. 7 Musician's Bookshelf. 3 new vols. Each 4s. 6d. net. 
(3) ML SICAL PORT RAITS : Interpretations of OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS ON MUSIC. By Camille SAINT- 
Twenty Modern Composers. By PAUL ROSENFELD, SAENS. , 
10s. 6d. 1et. . . - — 5 c . c , arn 
Wagner, "iieeanantiten, Berlioz, Debussy, Ravel, Rachmaninoff, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS: his Life and Art. By WAT- 
Strawinsky, Reger, Sibelius, Ornstein, Strauss, Liszt, hranck, Borodin, SON LYLE. 


imsky-Korss Scriabin, } , Sch org, Loeffier, Bloch, ’ ‘ ‘OPOR TE . . r 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scriabin, Mahler, Schoenberg, Loeffler och } PEDALLING IN PIANOFORTE MUSIC. By A. H. LINDO. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and 39 New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
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figure working on a Pre-Raphaelite canvas drops his brushes 
as he beholds an elderly, stout gentleman of farmer-like 
aspect, sitting in a Philistine armchair, holding on his knee 
that child who so often was acclaimed by the public in 
Christmas numbers of the Graphic. No biography or critical 
study of Millais could tell the story of his evolution better. 
The larger number of these drawings, of course, deal with 
Rossetti himself, and in them we can trace his artistic life 
history. In one we see him painting those futile wall 
decorations at Oxford which so soon perished because the 
painters did not understand their job. The influence, too, 
of what should have been an artistic revival was equally short- 
lived, and “the sole remark likely to have been made by 
Benjamin Jowett about the mural paintings at the Oxford 
Union ” was, “ And what were they going to do with the 
Grail when they found it, Mr. Rossetti?” Later, Swinburne 
comes on the scene, and here Mr. Beerbohm shows a trace 
of malice, even more whimsical than in his literary portrait in 
“No. 2. The Pines.” The redheaded poet is always drawn 
as a pigmy with a huge head and sprightly manner— 
whether he walks with Mr. Gosse or reads his works to Gabriel 
and his brother William. 

Mr. Beerbohm treats Rossetti with a greater measure of 
kindness than he does the members of the poct-painter’ 
circle ; indeed, the seamy side is not touched on, though 
in the drawings at the end of the book the figure of Rossetti 
becomes smaller and less dominating, till in the last one in 
which he appears he has faded to a dim figure on a sofa in 
the background, while prominent in the foreground Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Shields are preve ‘ting Mr. Caine from reading his 
literary efforts as being “ the allies of insomnia.” 

It is impossible to give in words any notion of these 
beautiful drawings—so original, so whimsical, and so pene- 
trating. The look on John Stuart Mill’s face as he is being 
introduced to Rossetti by Mr. Morley, of Blackburn, 
indescribable, and so is the irony of the heavy, sensuous lady 
of the picture on the wall. Here is what Mr. Moriey 
saying :— 


is 
is 


“It has recently occurred to Mr. Mill that in his lifelong 
endeavour to catch and keep the ear of the nation he has been 
hampered by « certain deficiency in—well, in warmth, in colour, 
in rich charm. I have told him that this deficiency (1 do not 
regard it as a defect) might possibly be remedied by you. Mr. Mill 
has in the press at this moment a new work, entitled ‘The Sub- 
jection of Women.’ From my slight acquaintance *with you, and 
from all that L have seen and heard of your werk, I gather that 
women greatly interest you and I have no doubt that you are 
incensed at their subjection. Mr. Mill has brought his proof 
sheets with him. He will read them to you, I believe, and he 
takes my word for it that a series of illustrative paintings by 
you would, &c., &c.” 








SOME BOOKS FOR MUSICIANS.* 


Tus new “ International Library of Music’ has made 


promising start with Mr. Romain Rolland’s 4 Musical Tour 
through the Land of the Past... This time Mr. Rolland 
has doffed his grandiose biographical manner and given us a 
really entertaining book. He writes mainly of those eighteenth- 
century musicians, such as the Mannheim symphonists, who, 
although of importance in their day, are now forgotten. 
Bach, as we all know, was esteemed by his contemporaries 
only as a performer on the organ and clavichord, while even 
the best of his compositions were considered of little account. 
In those days ** the composer of note > was Telemann, whom 
Schubert called “the peerless master.” His compositions 
were admired in every country in Europe. German musicians 
of this period had an excellent habit of writing autobiographies. 
Telemann wrote three. From these, we presume, Mr. Rolland 
has constructed his fascinating study. In Grove’s Dictionary 
Telemann is dismissed rather summarily as a stodgy and 
unenterprising Cappel-Meister. Judged by his correspondence 
he seems to have been the exact opposite—the Stravinsky or 
the Schénberg of his day. Telemann writes, for instance, 
* One must never say to art: Thou shalt go no further. One 
is always going further, and one should always be going 


* (1) A Tour through the ‘Past. By Romain Rolland. “ The 


Musical Land “of the 
International Library of Music.” London: Kegan Paul. (10s. 6d. net.) - 
(2) The Art of the Player-Piano. By Sydney Grew. Same series and publisher 
{i2s. 6d. net.}———()) Mesical Portraits. By Paul Rosenfeld. Same series and 
= her. [lus. Gd. m ae ——(4) How w Became a Pianist. Ly Mark Uambourg. 
ondon: C. Arthur Pearson. [3s. 6d. net.}-——(5) Pedalling in Pianoforte Music. 
By Algernon H. Lindo, ‘ia ndon* Kegan Paul. (4s. 6d. net.}——(6) The Sona’a: 


Gs Lurm aad Mediiag. 


by I’. dielena ‘Marks. London: William iHecves. [8s. 6d.] 





further.” In a letter to Graun, a more conservative but 
equally distinguished contemporary, he says :—‘‘ If there js 
no longer anything new to be found in melody, it must be 
sought in harmony.” Graun is evidently alarmed. He 
expostulates: ‘* To seek fresh combinations in harmony js, 
pto my mind, to seck new letters in a language. Our modem 
professors are rather for abolishing a few.’ Then Telemann 
shows his hand: “ Yes, they tell me that one must not go 
too far. And I reply that one must go to the very depths if 
one would deserve the name of a true master. This is what I 
wished to justify in my system of Intervals, and for this I 
expect, not reproaches, but rather a gratias at least in the 
future.” Telemann was amazingly prolific. He could write a 
piece of church music, so Handel declared, as quickly as anyone 
else could write a letter. His comic operas were among the 
first on the field. His cantatas. were ingenious and dramatic, 
and he was undoubtedly a pioneer in instrumental music. Of 
* French Overtures ” alone he wrote two hundred. 

Mr. Rolland gives us equally attractive descriptions of 
other worthies—Hasse, Fasch, Johann Stammitz, George 
Benda, the creator of the tragic Singspiel, and Metastasio, the 
famous librettist—and shows us what jolly and estimable 
people they were. Finally, Mr. Rolland entirely disperses 
our illusions about the dullness of these old composers by 
giving a synopsis of a humorous novel written by Johann 


IKXuhnau, whom one could never imagine associated with 
humour. Kuhnau’s Biblical Sonatas ave still played occa- 
sionally. They are interesting as carly examples of programme 


music; in one of them David's encounter with Goliath is 
represented by a twirl and a rapid ascending scale suggesting 
the passage of the stone, and then a loud crash as Goliath 
tumbles down. Kuhnau’s novel, however, is apparently a 
most delightful work. Apart from the light it throws on 
German domestic life in the eighteenth century, it is amusing 
as a satire on the Italian musicians who were then a fashion in 
musical Germany—how history is repeated !—to the exclusion 
of native talent. The hero a German adventurer 
adopts an Italian name and poses as a maesiro. Apropos of 
this, Kuhnau tells a story of another German musician called 
Hans Jelme, who changed his name to Jean de Jeline 
diasastrous results. He forgot that the German pronunciation 
turned it into Schand-Schelm, so that he was mocked by all. 
Kkuhnau’s hero has similar misfortunes. On one occasion, 
after advertising himself in a distinctly modern way, lhe is 
entreated to perform in public. He endeavours to postpone 
the performance, he declares that a jealous rival has crippled 
his right hand with a dagger, he protests that he merely 
strums the clavier for amusement and that his genius can be 
seen only in his compositions ; but in vain. To do him honour 
his admirers choose him a difficult piece. After all this fuss he 
sits at the clavichord, plays a few insipidly correct chords as 
a prelude, and, on the pretext that he has a cold, he sets out 
a couple of snuff-boxes on either end of the instrument. When 
he sees difficult passages ahead of him for the right hand he 
takes snuff from the right-hand box. When there are rapid 
passages in the bass he takes snuff from the left-hand box. 
In this way the difliculties were always evaded. Mr. Rolland 
also writes on Handel and Pepys, and describes musical 
Europe in Dr. Burney’s day in chapters which are as delightful 
as the rest. In every way this book is preferable to Mr. 
Rolland’s deplorable Life of Beethoven that we noticed some 
time ago. 

In the second volume in this series Mr. Sydney Grew sup- 
plies a text-book? on the technique of the player-piano. He 
says that it takes three years to make a good player-pianist 
out of a person of average intelligence, and we fec! that he is 
right, for to master his book would require the greater part 
of that time. The following description of the relation of 
triple to duple time will give the reader a taste of M 
worst manner :— 

“Three counts may stand for two, in the sense that a certain 
couple of the three counts represents » doubling of the quantity of 
a certain one count of the two. This statement, re a quickly, 
sounds like a conundrum ; but it means that if two picees of elastic 
substance, each an inch long, are placed end to end, and the half of 
one piece stretched out to the length of a full inch, and fixed in that 
position, the result will be as the conversion of duple-time music 
into triple-time.’ 


is who 


witht 


r. Grew's 


Ilowever, Mr. Grew has lucid intervals, and in them he makes 
full amends. He is practical, erudite and playful. We 





recommend the book with one reservation. ‘The reader must 
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A century 


of change in ten years. 


The nation to-day is recovering after a life and 
death struggle. We look around us and discover 
that the world has changed. Gone are many of the 
old shibboleths and conventions ; accustomed methods 
of travel and communication have been superseded ; 
more than half the kingdoms in Europe have been 
swept away; the international credit system, grown 
so enormous, is shaking on its foundations; the debts 
of the world have increased tenfold. All is different. 
And every difference affects us, even in the details 


of our every-day life. 


Problems confront us at every turn. 
The entrance of women into public life, 
struggles in the industrial world over 
wages, unemployment, the cost of living, 
the high income tax, the unrest in the 
Near East—all these changed circum- 
stances of ours have contributed to raise 
questions, to many of which each one of 
us must find an answer. 

We must bring to bear on them a 
judgment ripened by study of the facts 
and sustained by a knowledge of the 
natural laws of cause and effect. 

To thinking men and women, some 
survey, authoritative, accurate and com- 
plete, of the past decade is essential. 


the THREE NEW VOLUMES of 


‘The THREE New Votiumes of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica will supply your need. 
Over two thousand articles on every 
conceivable topic which has aroused 
interest during recent yeats have been 
written by the foremost experts of the 
time. 

The reputation of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as a supreme authority is 
well established already. ‘These volumes 
will enhance that reputation. 

As literature, these volumes will rank 
high. For all their expert information 
and authoritative treatinent of the decade, 
they will compel and retain your delighted 
attention. 


Encyclopxdta Britannica 
you have what you need 


We have prepared a deeply interesting booklet of some forty-eight pages, 


entitled ‘‘ The Wonderful Decade.”’ 


It is in itself a brief account of this marvel- 


lous time, and wili give you an excellent impression of the New World and all 
the recent deveiopments in Economics and Industry, in Social Conditions, in 


Science and Medicine, in Literature, Art and Philosophy, in Engineering. 


It is 


beautifully made up, with many facsimile pages and plates, and full details of 


prices and bindings. 


You will realise more ciearly than ever, after reading it, 


just how important this decade is to you, and how indispensable is such a complete 


and authoritative record—ihe only one of its kind—as the THren New 


contain. 


VOLUMES 


the 


Paes ee eee eee ee ee oe ee oe 
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Doubhiless you hhave always i ; Use this Form for the FRED bookles, 
wanted to possess the Encyclopedia g To the Beenenedtia Veksnninc, - 
Britannica but the outlay may have 125, — oan WC. 1. 
been an obstacle. Here is your i ee ee a ee ee eee ee en 
opportunily to own the Three New H ae i rea Bo ; et ae cae ae nha a been 
Volumes, which cover the years , and gives some idea of how it is co ed by the thice new 
1911-1921 with the detail and It is understood this will involve no obligation on my 
authority that have made the Port. 10 /2. 
Britannica famous throughout the 4 EME sevsass PSR RNAS Fiue Re Reps WsA sah alen xi aiee , 
world, and which are sold as a eB po zines ssscssssssesesesssssssesseseve = 
separate unit at a very lew cost. i 
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g0 no further than Chapter XII. Theneeforward Mr. Grew 
embarks upon a highly controversial and obscure exposition 
of prosody. 

The third volume® of the “ International Library * is less 
interesting. Mr. Paul Rosenfeld, an American critic, describes 
in an efficient but scarcely illuminating way the work of a 
number of modern composers. The company he has chosen is 
not altogether select and not wholly modern. However, 
many of our readers who are puzzled by the aims of the 
modernists -—** So many men with such various intentions “— 
will find a reasoned estimate of such composers as Schinberg, 
Ornstein, Stravinsky, Loeffler and Bloch. Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
dignified book recalls another collection of musical portraits 
that was written a year ago by a countryman of his. These 
portraits were imaginary conversations by about sixty com- 
posers, and their great attraction was the racy American 
in which they expressed themselves. Meyerbeer, we remem- 
ber, made this astounding avowal: * I’m human, I'm just 
a living litle man, but in the big I'm all for Art.” 

Mr. Mark Hambourg* has some excellent advice for those 
who propose to “ carve out a career” for themselves, as he 
puts it, with a piano. Briefly, his advice is “don't.” Mr. 
Hambourg then proceeds to outline a severe course of training, 
excellent in itself, but sufficiently arduous to dishearten any 
who still think there is a short cut to piano-playing. This 
little book is: certainly worthy of attention. Advanced 
students in particular will find some useful practical hints in 
the later chapters. Mr. Lindo® has treated one of the most 
subtle and difficult sides of piano technique in a highly satis- 
factory way. Among other things he describes, probably 
for the first time, many of the unorthodox devices of pro- 
fessional pianists. One, known as silent pressure, is a method 
of obtaining most beautiful sonoritics, yet, strangely enough, 
it has been wholly ignored by composers. ‘The large number 
of musical examples admirably illustrates Mr. Lindo’s text. 


. 


Miss Helena Marks regards The Sonata® from a_ purely | 


mechanical and superficial point of view. Her careful analyses 
of all the Mozart sonatas should be of use to teachers 
and students. 





ROCOCO.* 


Tue publication of Dr. Jessen’s collection of Rococo Engravings 
is an event in the world of architecture and decoration that 
we can by no means let pass unrecorded. ‘The Doctor has 
selected two hundred eighteenth-century plates which, beauti- 
fully reproduced in collotype, give one a dazzling impression 
of the Baroque period at its zenith. He has contrived to 
compress into a five-page introduction a concise history of 
“The Vivacious Style,’ and even the short pasage that we 
quote below gives an excellent idea of the movement :— 

“When Watteau and Gillot died in 1721 and 1722 respectively 
the firebrand had begun his career who was destined to transform 
the ‘scherzo’ of the Regency into the ‘furioso’ of Rococo at its 
height. Juste-Aurele Meissonnier, a native of Turin, was by 
profession not an architect but a goldsmith. It was as if his 
southern home and his familiarity with the technique of embossing 
had determined the channel into which his artistic spirit would flow. 
Shaking free his boundless sense of form from all restraint, dis- 
daining straight lines and symmetry, enriching curves and harsh 

rofile with all manner of motifs taken from Nature, he was led by 

is joy in creation far beyond the limits of a goldsmith’s shop. le 
tried his hand recklessly and with complete success at snuff-boxes, 
luxurious rooms, facades, church decorations and all that is implied 
by ‘fine art.’ The true inventor of that shell-work which has 
impressed itself upon the world as the leitmotiv of the Rococo, he 
supplied a whole generation at home and abroad with models of 
form.” 

If the tendency of the best work being done at the moment 
is towards a rather staid if not severe sort of architecture, 
there is still a place for the gay flourish when it comes to 
interior embellishment, especially in such details as decorative 
wall panels, and anyone in search of inspiration for the light- 
heartedly fantastic, the joy and grace of easy-flowing move- 
ment or the teacup-storm excitement of broken convolutions 
will find Dr. Jessen’s plates most invigorating. Apparently 
the arbitrary and question-begging criticism of Ruskin has 
still power to make many of the serious-minded shy of 
Renaissance work in general and actively hostile to the style 
called Baroque. For example :— 

“It (Renaissance building) is base, unnatural, unfruitful, 





Rococo Engravings, Selected by Dr. Peter Jessen. London; Benn Brothers, 
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—— 
unenjoyable and impious. Pagan in origin, proud and unholy in its 
revival, paralysed in its old age . . . an architecture invented as it 
seems to make plagiarists of its architects, slaves of its workmen, 
and sybarites of its inhabitants ; an architecture in which intellect 
is idle, invention impossible, but in which all luxury is gratified and 
all insolence fortified.”°—{ The Stones of Venice.) 

But if we chose to substitute the word “ Rococo” for 
* Gothic ” in the following most cloquent pleading there js 
nothing to vitiate the argument, which, indeed, seems more 
applicable to Rococo than to “ the Christian style ” :— 

‘* Gothie is not only the best, but the only rational architecture, 
as being that which can fit itself most easily to all services, Vulgar 
or noble. « « + It can shrink into a turret, expand into a hall, 
coil into a stairease, or spring into a spiral with undegraded grace 
and unexhausted energy. . . Subtle and flexible like a fiery 
serpent, but ever attentive to the voice of the charmer.”—{ The 
Sienes of Venice.) 

But Mr. Geoffrey Scott has sufficiently rehabilitated the 
Baroque in his brilliant bock, The Architecture of Humaiism, 
where he says :— 

“The Renaissance ended by reconciling the picturesque with 
classie architecture itself, The two were blended in the Baroque. 
It is not the least among the paradoxes of that profoundly great 
style that it possesses, in complete accord, these contrary elements, 
To give the picturesque its grandest scope, and yet to subduc it to 
architectural law—this was the Baroque experiment and it is 
achieved. The Baroque is not afraid to startle and arrest. Like 
Nature, it is fantastic, unexpected, varied and grotesque. It is all 
this in the highest degree. But, unlike Nature, it remains subject 
rigidly to the laws of scale and composition. It enlarged their 
scope, but would not modify their stringency. It is not, therefore, 
in any true sense accidental, irregular, or wild. It makes—for the 
parallel is exact—a more various use of discords and suspensions, 
and it stands in a closcly similar relation to the simpler and more 
statie style which preceded it, as the later music tothe earlier. It 
enlarged the classic formula by developing within it the principle of 
movement. But the movement is logical. For Baroque archi- 
tecture is always logical ; it is logical as an aesthetic construction, 
even where it most neglects the logic of material construction. It 
insisted on coherent purpose, and its greatest extravagances 
of design were neither uneconsidered nor inconsistent. Nt 
intellectualised the picturesque.” 

We quote this authority at some length in the hope that any 
doubters who may open Dr. Jessen’s picture-book may be 
thereby encouraged to enjoy what it contains without reserve 
or apology—whether it be a Baroque high altar, a Rococo 
grotto, or an exuberant wall decoration in the Chinese taste. 
The examples illustrated are masterpieces in their particular 
genre, and both the collector and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on producing so beautiful a book. In lettering, 
typography and paper it is worthy of what it illustrates, and 
our only regret is that the edition should be limited to so small 
a number as two hundred and fifty copies. 


—— — 


A DEPRAVED ART. 


Tur the fine arts are not capable of infinite development is 
a commonplace with many writers on aesthetic matters, it 
being held that art in its youthful expression, as with the 
Greeks, was art in its supreme manifestation. It is the 
author of the latest volume of the ‘* Notable Trials ** col- 
lection who makes the inevitable reference to De Quincey’s 
Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts, and thence the 
reminder that art, like industry, declines. For if murder was 
ever a fine art, it is to the coarsest practice that it has lately 
sunken in the series of crimes for which George Joseph Smith 
was hanged. 

Mr. E. R. Watson, in his claborate editorial additions to 
the full report ef Smith's trial, has not touched upon this 
feature of the case, though he has extended his energics to 
that lamentable kind of descriptive writing which newspaper 
reporters delight in and which suggests a strange decline in 
that other art—the art of letters. As a psychologist Mr. 
Watson comes in an even more questionable shape ; elsc how 
could he speculate thus of Smith’s last thought as he tip-toed 
into eternity ? ‘ If, stupefied and terrified as he was, he was 
capable of coherent reflection, we may be sure his last thought 
was one of self-pity. What an artist to perish, to have thought 
out a new mode of murder, and only to end like any common 
cut-purse of the old hanging days!” Self-pity—yes, but there 
is something absurd in this transference to the stupid murderer 
of such dilettante fantasies. But this apart, the work of the 
Editor has been excellently done, and the hundreds of pages 


© Trial of George Joseph Smith, Edited by Eric R. Watson, LL.B, London: 
William Hodge and Co. [10s. 6d] 
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CONCERNING THE FREE-LANCE. | 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


HE recent announcements which have been made 
concerning Max Pemberton’s School of Journalism 
have resulted in so many queries from readers that 

I have been asked to deal with them in a brief article. 

I must confess that I feel glad to observe that so many 
aspirants for journalistic honours have the intention of 
free-lancing, in the first instance at all events. I am glad 
for two reasons: First, because no young man should 
commit himself wholly to journalism as his sole career 
unless he has very strong convictions indeed that he is “a 
born journalist,’ or has a private income to enable him to 
“tide over’ unsuccessful times. 

Second : I am glad because the “ free-lance ’’ is under 
no temptation to subordinate quality to quantity. He is 
free to pursue an artistic ideal. He is not compelled to 
produce ; he produces only when he is in the right mood ; 
and that means a great deal to the quality of his work. 

In this opinion I am glad to find myself confirmed by no 
less an authority than Mr. Pemberton himself. ‘‘ Unless I 
see that an applicant has a real flair for journalism,” he 
says, “‘ I recommend him to ‘ free-lance ’ at first. It is far 
better, because it gives him a chance to flesh his sword 
before he engages in the contest for fame and rewards. 
If he succeeds as a free-lance, he can then abandon other 
pursuits and devote himself entirely to the profession with 
confidence.” 

Some of our greatest journalists have begun their careers 
in this fashion. George R. Sims, for example, doyen of the 
profession, had no greater ambition at first than to earn 
odd guineas by writing in his leisure hours. I have a 
fancy that H. G. Wells, W. W. Jacobs, and Rudyard 
Kipling all began in the same way—“ free-lancing ” in 
their spare time. ‘heir success as free-lances made their 
subsequent success as out-and-out journalists a foregone 
conclusion. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
that of occasional journalism or story-writing. It never 
palls, because it is first and foremost—a hobby. You can 
indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood: you can 
leave it alone when you are disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine: he is not 
conirolled by the inexorable will-power of an editor. There 
is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is not to be 
attained in any other profession. 

The unattached contributor who is able to give editors 
what they want may organize his time just as it pleases 
him best. 

I know a man who is writing three short articles each 


week. ‘I'wo of these articles are for good provincial news- 
papers—the other for London. Sometimes my friend 
writes these three short articles before breakfast. . Some- 


times he writes them in the afternoon—or, occasionally, 
late at night. However, the point is that it seldom takes 
more than three-quarters of an hour to write the lot. This 
man is earning nearly four hundred pounds a year. 

Literary work has never been more than a side-issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, 
there have been years when my “ spare-time hobby ”’ has 
brought me in twice as much as my regular vocation (which 
is prosaically commercial). 

‘There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds and 


ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick brains of | 


ski:ful free-lance journalists. 
Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 


bright little articles that deal with generally interesting | 


topics; thousands of such articles are published each 
week in London alone, while in the Provinces the demand 
is no less great. 

Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished a 
great number of young writers by pointing out how real 
are their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal 


| direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training for 
| the unattached journalist. 

I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some of 
our leading writers, such as Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, and Miss 
Frances Billington. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line: their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. 1 
fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their had they not enjoyed the benefit of 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 

So many of my correspondents ask the question, “ Can 
I write saleable articles without instruction ?’’ that J 
emphasize the point. ‘There is not one man in a thousand 
clever enough to produce right away the stuff for which 
editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that such a 
highly developed art as that of writing forthe Press can be 
practised by the novice without instruction? The 
delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some promising 
writers many years of failure and disappointment. Even 
the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its 
intrinsic beauties are nade apparent. 

For that reason, and because every journalist I have 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to 
be a journalist —if you wish to discipline your abilities and 
gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid disheartening 
failure and disappointment—/rain for your profession. 

Learn the technique of your profession. For technique 
there is and must be, despite the glamour and romance 
which surrounds it. The idea that a journalist. or an 
actor, or an artist is born * ready made’’ must be cast 
out of your mind before you are likely to taste the sweets 
of success in the realms of printers’ ink. 

As to what has to be studied and acquired in order to 
ensure a good beginning, even as a free-lance, that is a 
question involving much that is better dealt with in the 
excellent prospectus issued by the Indon School of 
Journalisin. Let any interested reader of the SPECTATOR 
eet this publication (by writing to Mr. Max Pemberton) 





success 











and he will speedily be in possession of the desired infor- 
| mation upon this and a variety of other points. 

| It is pleasing to note that the proprietors of the Daily 
| Mirror, in order to stimulate new writers, have instituted 
}an annual cash prize of £50, to be awarded to a student of 
'the School at Mr. Max Pemberton’s nomination. 


| All students enrolling before October 31st, 1922, are 
| eligible to compete for this year’s prize. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

} Founded utder the direct patronage of the late 
Viscount NORTHCLIFFE, and personally conducted by 


Mr. MAX PEMBIRTON. 
PATRONS: 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
‘the Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK, 
‘The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELN. 
‘the Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 
Sir GEORGE SUTYON, Bt. 

Sir WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. 

Sir ARTHUR OUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Sir CHARLES STARMER. 

CECIL, HARMSWORTH, Esq., M.P. 

The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM was founded under 
the aegis of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students 
| is given by professional authors of high standing. Writers are 
| trained by correspondence in all branches of JOURNALISM, 
SHORT SLORY WRITING and FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
| the foremost publications of the day. 

Mr. Max V’emberton is always willing to a 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
| some matiuscript upon which an opinion cau be based. 
| ‘The Prospectus of the School will be forwarded, 
‘free, upon application being made to 

ihe Prospectus Department, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 





dvise would-be students 


post 


110 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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of evidence, speeches and summing-up form a fascination for 
minds which are naturally interested in the doings of men and 
in the instincts and reasons that bring about the doings. 

The story of Smith’s crimes is still freshly remembered. 
For the paltriest as well as for substantial sums he married 
and then murdered women by drowning them ina bath. Mr. 
Watson seems to think him an artist because of the simplicity 
of his method, and the point might be conceded if an artist 
were proved an artist by a single lucky invention. But a 
method so conspicuously simple was at the merey of publicity ; 
how could it be uscd again and the fresh instances be reported 
without the relatives of earlier victims becoming aware of the 
surprising repetition ? That Smith became Lloyd or Williams 
was an imperfect protection ; newly married women do not 
habitually die in their baths. Had Smith been an artist, he 
would have shrunk from repeating his first method, proud as 
he might have been of his neat success ; he would have devised 
another mode and another, and earned De Quincey’s compli- 
ments and deserved Mr. Watson’s. But the unimaginative 
criminal is doomed, while the imaginative criminal is almost, 
though not quite, an impossible contradiction. Smith had the 
imagination of a dried walnut and the intelligence of those 
mechanic caterpillars of which Fabre speaks. His counsel did 
not put him in the box, and one of the few questions that 
remain obscure in this case is whether Smith shirked giving 
evidence or whether his counsel persuaded him only with 
great difficulty not to give evidence. Was his cowardice or his 
stupidity greater ? 
discover so much, has not told us this. 

Smith had, in fact, no choice but the simple and crude. To 
shoot would have been too public ; to poison too palpable. 
Sir Squire Sprigge has pointed out that the ignorance of the 
poisoner is the safeguard of the publie ; he is compelled to 
employ easily recognized drugs, for he knows no others, and he 
inevitably employs them in an unskilful way that leads to his 
detection. “If he is ignorant entirely, sheer ignorance will 
hang him; while, by as much as he knows anything, by so 
much will he be a marked man, upon whom suspicion will fall.” 
Thus Smith was driven to use a crude means, and could devise 
no ether when the opportunity for repetition occurred. 

Little credit, therefore, is due for the grisly invention of a 
procedure which the publisher of this volume terms * entirely 
novel.” To marry a woman for the sake of her moncy is not 
an uncommon affair; to take measures to secure it after 
marriage is not uncommon; but Smith's problem was to get 
hold of it quickly, or probably not at all. In one case the 
victim had £2,700 in the hands of trustees, who allowed her 
£8 a month. His danger was that they might buy her an 
annuity with the money, a course which the settlement, while 
imposing certain restrictions, left quite clear. It is seareely 
necessary to rehearse the steps taken; Smith gets his new 
wife to make a will in his favour on July 8th, 1912, buys a 
bath on ihe 9th, takes her to a doctor on the 19th in order to 
establish a suggestion of epilepsy, and on the 15th she is found 
drowned in the bath. Some days later the bath, which had 
not been paid for, is returned to the ironmonger. Within a 
few months Smith obtained the coveted estate, and ultimately 
In the other cases there was no substantial 

the victims’ control, but he quite easily 
created an interest by insuring the women. Thus, his second 
victim was insured on December 4th, 1918, made a will on 
December 8th, was found drowned in her bath on December 
J2th, and a month later her murderer received £500 from th 
i with which he purchased a furthe: 
Similarly precipitate steps are shown in his treat- 
ment of the thied victim, but the report of the inguest liad, by 
the hand oi Providence, been carried to the relatives of the 
earlier victims, and the end of his career was ensured. 

Iie was ill served by his simplicity, and when we turn to 
this volume for some further interest in his doings it is not to 
be found in the report of the trial, but in the considerations 
which Mr. Watson suggests. Naturally a jury is not and 
should not be concerned with the secret motions of a prisoner's 
mind, bul only with his actions and probable motives ; but 
Mr. Watson goes beyond this limitation and asks by what 
spell this ignorant and stony-hearted creature was able to 
subdue decent women to his will. He can but suggest an 
Assuming that it might be the 
true answer, this faculty was made yet more evil by being the 
mere instrument of sordid covetousness. To exercise an 


bought an annuity. 


sum of riOney in 


insurance Company, 


unnuity. 





answer-—a sexual mesmerism. 


Mr. Watson, who has been at pains to | 





a 
attractive power over many women, and to murder three of 
them in order to purchase annuities for oneself, to cheapen 
the bath in which one of them is to be drowned, to huddle the 
corpses into common graves—to do all fora little money anda 
little more, excites the saddest reflections upon the constitution 
of the human mind. But they need not be pursued here, 





HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS.* 


Tut child of the present day is a fortunate creature, 
History, once one of the chief bugbears of the schoolroom, 
is now becoming, thanks to people like Mr. Ii. G. Wells 
and Mr. Hendrik Van Loon, an entrancing recreation, 
Indeed, with a book like The Slory of Mankind at his 
disposal, we cannot imagine any child desiring the plots 
and adventures of fiction. And the best of it is that the 
full, absolutely crammed, with pictures, all 
executed, like the History itself, by Mr. Van Loon; and 
such pictures, too—just the sort one likes to look at, 
pictures which are attractive, imaginative and instructive, 
whether it is Hannibal's troops marching along a dread- 
fully narrow shelf up in the Alps or poor Hannibal himself 
dying in his chair in a pleasant, sunny portico from self- 
administered poison, or the hill city of Athens, its con- 
stitution seen at a glance in the Acropolis, the theatre 
and the artistic and philosophical freemen above and the 
thick gingerbread-like substratum of slaves which supports 
the whole below. Then there are the fanciful and enthral- 
ling maps—even the maps in this book are pictwres—one 
showing the composition of the Englisik mation—Normans, 
Romans, Saxons, Jutes and the rest all setting off towards 
England in sailing ships from their respective homes; 
another describing at a giance the many journeys between 
1607 and 1620 of the Pilgrims in search of a new world. 
And then there are other pictures still, the Animated 
Chronologies from which one can learn, at the expense of 
a little patience and the putting of two and two together 
(just cnough to make it exciting and fix it in the memory), 
the whole process of civilization from 5,000,000 r.c. to 
yesterday. 

As for the text, it is as excellent and often as graphic 
as the pictures. The author knows to a nicety how to 
put in the right arresting detail at the right moment, 
so that the moment shall live like a picture. Thus we 
are shown the Emperor Henry IV.’s penitentiary visit to 
Pope Gregory VII. at Canossa : 

“Three long days, from the 25th to the 28th of January of 
the year 1077, Henry, dressed as a penitent pilgrim (but with a 
wart sweater underneath his monkish garb), waited outside 
the gates of the castle of Canossa. ‘Then he was allowed to 
enter and was pardoned for his sins.” 


book is 


What child's memory could resist that warm sweater ? 
Mr. Van Loon has an admirable gift for simplifying and 


reducing to essentials and, besides, a delightful humour 
which brings out the comical aspect witheut ever pre- 
judicing the true aspect. His account of the gradual 
disintegration of Feudalism in the chapter on “ ‘ihe 


Mediaeval City” is a gocd example; the process and 
the factors which produced it are displayed in 
vivid and delightfully humorous form which it is impossible 
to forget. The outlook of the book is broad and 
quite remarkably so when we consider the clearness and 
simplicity of its expression. Mr. Van Loon never allows 
too great a preoccupation with the picturesque to obseure 
reality ; his account of the Mediaeval World, for instance, 
never errs into a too Chestertonian enthusiasm. The Magna 
Charta, that document which was held up to us in our less 
fortunate childhood as a great instrument of democratic 
reform, is shown here in its proper significance : 


ih simple, 


sane, 


“Tt contained very little that was new. It restated in short 
and direct sentences the ancient duties of the king and enumerated 
the privileges of his vassals. It paid little attention to the 
righis (if any) of the vast majority of the people, the peasants, 
but it offered certain securities to the rising class of merchants. 
It was a charter of great importance becuuse it defined the powers 
of the king with more — than had ever been done before. 
But it was still a purely mediaeval document. It did not refer 
to common human beings, unless they happened to be the pro- 
perty of the vassal, which must be safeguarded against royal 





* The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Van Loon, ‘London: ~ Harrap, 
{12s. 6d. net.j 
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NEW PUTNAM BOOKS 
The Orissers 


By lL. H. MYERS Crown Svo. 
a First Edition limited to 250 copies, 
Royal Svo. -2Is. net. 

This first novel by the son of the author of ‘‘ Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death” presents a psychological study of the different 
members of a rem: arkable family. The conflict between intense and tumultuous 
personaliti ies recalls similar passages = F 


in Vuthering Heights 
The Chain 
By C. H. TOWNE. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
conti on the spirit of youth with the porn of Jazz. What 
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Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Also 
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By E. W. SAVI, 
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A novel which contains much more than 


Author of Devil Drives,’ etc. Cloth. 


a mere love-story. It is written 











with a purpose—that purpose being to show the dangers of IIome Rule in 
India aud the benefits of Brilish government 
Political Christianity 

By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Cloth. 3s. 6d. tet. 

4 scries of addresses given at the Guildhouse, Eccleston — ure They are 
not al” in the narrow sense of the word but in the ad sense, They | 
are c ed with the application of the Christiau princi ~ s to our problems | 
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Prayer as a Force 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Cloth. 3s. 6d. uct. 
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CLARK’S LIST 


24 BEDFORD STREET, 


FROM T. & 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS : 


Its Doctrine and 
sy Prof. E. F. 
Fourth Gospel : 


Significance. 
SCOTT, D.D., New 
Its Purpose and Lheology 


‘The 


York, Author of 
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and the Messiah.”’ Now Ready. 8s. net. 
his Epistle, for all its air of antiquity, makes a peculiar appeai to the mind of 
wn age. It deals with questions which are ultimately the same as those 


1 are now perplexing us, ¢ nd snuegests answers to them whi he are still valid. 
nt commentaries, while they have illuminated many dark places in the 
le, have been warped in their approach to it by the old prepossessions, and 

hereby overlooked some of its essential aspects. There is need, therefore, 
is new exposition 


By Princ _ G. GALLOWAY, D.Phil., D.D., St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Religion 

(International Theol. Librvavy); ‘The Idea of Immortality : 

Its Development and Value.” [Nearly ready. 8s. net. 

The problems dealt with are those which modern thinking raises in reference 

to religion and theology In this age of perplexity and unrest there is much 

dispute and doubt about the truth and vz alte of what is traditional in theory and 











practice. Many who are not hostil on itself desire to see religious ideas 
and doctrines revised and br ht into harmony with modern thought. This 
tend 1s been accentuated by tl : wide unsettlement, social and intellectua 
due t Wi 1d its effects 


THE “ CHURCHES AND “PEACE.” 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have pleasure in announcing that 
they have in the Press an important work on ‘“ THE 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PEACE,” by Dr. J. HASTINGS. 

{Ready in November. 
more opportune, and it should prove of great 
eut movement in support of World- Peace. 


No Book could b 
value in view of the pre 
t is always economy to buy the very best work on a subject, even 
at soine temporary s ifie You will never regret the purchase 


of— De. HASTINGS’ Great 
“ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND 


ETHICS,” 


Wiich is now 

In Cloth Binding, 

In Half Mor., Gilt 

Messrs. T. & T. Cla 

that there is no abridged edition of this great work 
no abridgment of it would be aciequate. 

The Eas BALVPOUR write ~s tt 


so incomparably better than any other 
Work attcnipting to cover the same ground as to give it an absolutely unique 
position 
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complete in Twelve magnificent vohunes. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
MARGOT. ‘ASQUITH 


With numerous 





and important documents and 
n facsimile. 


illustrations < 

letters i 
The first volume of Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography was the 
first book of its year. ‘This second volume more than equals 
it in interest, in the daring candour ofits revelations, the 
ing realism of its character sketches, and in its witty, reveal- 
ing comments on affairs of the last twe uty-five years, 


Book ITI. 


“ INDISCRETIONS ” 
OF LADY SUSAN 


By LADY SUSAN TOWNLEY 

Tady Susan Yowniey chronicles her recollections of = ree 
Coutinents during the past quarter of a century. An intimate 
aud illuminating glimpse of the Diplomatic Service from w ithin 
it will be one of the sensations of the season. 

Iilustrated in collotype, half-tone and line. 
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By MARGUERITE E. HARRISON 
is a book of the profoundest interest and value. Mrs. 
atrison went to Russia to see things for eS. she got 
into the country without a passport and ‘‘ by the back door.” 
The story of her adventures has all the fascination of ro1 
though she deals only with plain facts, not a few of which 
were “astontis hing, unpleasant, aud even dangerous. 
With Portrait. 





The Life and Times of 
AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 


* The world s first idealist ”’ ; ‘the first individua 





history”’ ; ‘the most remarkable figure in the history of world 
such are some of the praises given to the young raoh of 
over 3,000 years agi whose strange and patl tetic stor is 
here told by the distinguished Egyptologist, Mr. Weigall. 
New and Revised Edition, Hlustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





FICTION 
Pine etattn 
SUDDEN LOVE 

By BENJAMIN SWIFT 
Before the war Mr. Benjamin Swift had won wide recognition 
with that brilliant succession of stories, of which ‘‘ Nancy 
Noon”’ was the first, as a novelist of fine and di 
quality. ‘‘ Sudden Love has all the cl id 
imaginative power of the work that established his rep } 
with a greater, more effective simplicity and divectnnte of 
narration. It is am intensely dramatic story of the love of a 
r 
d 


stinctive 


larm of sty le an 





a re officer for a French girl who is betrothed, against lhc 
will, to a French soldier who is believed to have been kille 
but returns in an hour of crisis. 

7s. 6d. net. 


WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


“A new Kipling. Took out for the work of John K il 
if you want something diverting, absolutely original, bizarre 
aud surprising. Tach of the twelve stories is vital, alluring 


and gripping. S.P.B.M. in The Daily Expre 





Popuiar Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
ac J ree 
LASS O”’ LAUGHTER 
By WINIFRED CARTER 
‘Lass o’ Laughter,” the play, has been een 1 en} 
everybody in London and Is now caf the pr es. 
‘Tass o’ Laughter, the novel, is a con no ! thful 
han the play, and Mrs. Winitred Ca urter’s charming beration 


of this Scottish love romance wul appeal to all readers. 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
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tyranny just as the Baronial woods and cows were protected 
against an excess of zeal on the part of the royal foresters.” 

But though by quotation we may illustrate some of the 
minor merits of the book, it is impossible thus to give a 
just idea of its particular excellence, which lies in the 
vivid summaries of periods and processes. We are not 
surprised to learn that 50,000 copies of the book have 
been sold in America, and we strongly advise everybody, 
young and old, by fair means or foul, to get hold of the 
book without delay, 





A COURT POET. 


‘I'ur boldest of literary historians has not ventured to suggest 
that Thomas Heywood, the * prose Shakespeare ” of Lamb's 
praise, was a descendant from the subject of Professor Bol- 
well’s study, The Life and Works of John Heywood* ; and it 
remains a merely fanciful regret that one cannot discover 
the remotest family connexion between the Court poct favoured 
by Queen Mary and the author of that curiously touching and 
* modern ” play 4 Woman Killed with Kindness. But there 
is ample compensation in a much more splendid connexion, 
for John Heywood was a grandfather of John Donne, and his 
wife’s uncle and his own illustrious friend was Sir ‘Thomas More. 
If{eywood’s daughter, Elizabeth, in her old age was (to use 
Professor Bolwell’s phrase) “a tender burden to her son 
when he became Dean of St. Paul's”; and the great poct’s 
will made provision “for the maintenance of my dearly 
beloved mother whom it hath pleased God after a plentiful 
fortune in her former times to bring in decay in her very old 
age.” It might not have pleased her father, an unconceding 
Roman Catholic, had he known that his daughter became a 
burden upon the great Protestant dean. lis own Catholicism 
was diligently and even profitably maintained ; he was a Court 
singer as a boy, a player on the virginals, probably a composer, 
a Court poct and favourite of Queen Mary, and only suffered 
reverses when the triumph of the Protestants drove him into 
exile to seck a welcome at the Jesuit College at Antwerp. 
lis work is that of a courtier and his tastes were for Court 
life. There was nothing of aloofness in his character; he 
knew how to please and he meant to please. When Queen 
Mary was dying. it is said that it was for Heywood she sent 
to cheer her once more with the familiar witty passages. He 
‘aught—we do not know how deliberately—something of the 
bright humour of Sir Thomas More himself, and summed his 
own character up thus lightly : — 
** Art thou Heywood with the mad merry wil ?° 

*Yea, forsooth, master! that same is even hit.” 

*Art thou Heywood that applieth mirth more than thrift ?° 

*Yea, Sir! T take merry mirth a golden gift.’ 

*Art thou Hleywoed that hath made many mad plays ?’ 

“Yeu, many plays; few good works in all my days.’ 

*Art thou Heywood that hath made men merry long ?’ 

“Yea, and will, if I be made merry among.” 

‘Art thou Heywoed that would be made merry now ¢’ 

“Yea, Sir! help ine to it now I beseech yow. ” 
Ife achieved fame in his day and was praised when he died. 
Ben Jonson's conversations with Drummond include amusing 
references to Heywood and his Queen: he could not have 
envied him and might he not, indeed, have had this Court 
poct in mind when he wrote (in the Discoveries): ** What a 
deal of cold business doth a man miss-spend the better part 





of life in! in seattering compliments, tendering visits. gather- | 


ing end venting news, 
little winter-love in a dark corner ?~* Bolwell is 
Wisely moderate in estimating Heyweod’s work and justifies. 
at any rate by quotations, his praise of an cnormous satirical 
poem, * A Parable of the Spider and the Flie ~ ; the heavenly 
meaning of the very earthly story of this mock-epie being 
found in the clash of spider-Protestant and fly-Catholie, or 
perhaps in a less obvious theological dispute. But if this be 
ileywood’s greatest work, as the author of this admirable 
study thinks it, the main part of his work is to be looked for 
by the excessively curious—in the dramatic writings which 
prepared the ground for the sudden and amazing flowering 
of the Elizabethan drama. 


Professor 





* The Life and Works oj John Heyuood. By Robert W. Bolwell, Pu.D, Oxford : 
at the University Press. ) 


Livs. Od} 


following feasts and plays, making a | 





THE HISTORY OF ART.* 


M. Favre's History of Art (of which the second of the four 
volumes now appears in translation) is more a search after the 
historical and topographical causes for the various manifesta. 
tions of visual art than a history of those manifestations 
themselves. M. Faure has compressed this enormous subject 
into four volumes, and the “ argument,” though sometimes s» 
concentrated as to be obscure and sometimes so rapid as to be 
thin, is impressive and stimulating. Issuing from the placid 
certainty of China as from the active culture of Japan, from 
the blood fury of the primitive Mexicans as from the demo- 
cracy of the mediaeval French Communes, from the fanaticism 
of Islam, from the imitative Germans, the assimilative English 
and the gentle pantheism of St. Francis of Assisi, we find the 
manifestations of a universal aesthetic impulse. Art in its 
unity and diversity is like the city of the world, or is, perhaps, 
the soul of it. The mystery deepens when, with M. Faure, 
we traverse its immensity in seven-league boots. Ife has 
chosen, in the volume before us, to regard the Middle Ages as 
a state of mind, a religious and philosophic synthesis, rather 
than as an historical period. He has done wisely, because art 
has no connexion with chronology. Ile has shown, however, 
that it has a very direct connexion, at least in its manifesta- 
tions, with national temperament and philosophic conceptions. 
With the Chinese, for example, as an outcome of their static 
and dogmatic faith, art demonstrates truth, instead of offering 
new intuitions ; art turns in upon itself, and the basic form is 
the sphere—self-contained, certain, intellectual. In India, on 
the other hand, art is as confused, as mysti¢, as outreaching as 
the creeds and castes. It is an art of movement rather than 
form. There is not that linear abstraction that expresses the 
rhythm of life, but life itself forced, rebelling, into unity. In 
Japan we find the antithesis. Linear rhythm is the principal 
means of expression for the Japanese artist, and through it he 
expresses life in the terms of its minutest phenomena. He 
forces nothing, but creates with the ease and grace of 
laboriously acquired knowledge. It is curious that in the art 
of the African savage, born in the overblown, bestial forests 
of the tropics, we find the pure form which is the basis of 
European art. Can a similarity here be traced between 
physical and mental conditions ? We believe that M. Faure 
is too patronizing to Negro art. It is a traditional fault of 
perception, although not, perhaps, so reprehensible as_ his 
failure before the stupendous art of Byzantium. But he is 
consistent. Ife bows in professorial worship before some of 
the vulgarities of Gothic. Though we are full of gratitude for 
his great accomplishment, instructed and stimulated by the 
magical story he has told us, we may still ** humbly agree to 
differ” with him over his valuations. The quantity and 
excellence of the illustrations to his book are for his readers 
the visible proofs or disproofs of his contentions, according to 
the nature of their aesthetic appreciations. We have disagreed 
where the Latin tag vainly warns us that we cannot dispute, 
but for the scholarship and insight of the author and the 
ability of the translator we can offer, in their respective 
tongues, the sincerest praise. Hommage a@ M. Faure and 
Honour to Mr. Pach. 





THE VIRTUES OF HERBS.+ 
For all the ailments of his childhood the present reviewer 
was given comfrey: poultices of comfrey and decoctions 
of comfrey. It was unpleasant to the touch and abomin- 
able to the taste ; but “ no gain without pain” he was told, 
and he believed that comfrey and sage were the world’s truc 
elixirs. When he was five years old he first learned from his 
schoolfcellows that eagles, to make their vision keener, cat 
the flowers of the euphrasia officinalis, the common eyebright 5 
and if he should pluck a single flower some eagle in 
revenge would swoop down and gouge out his eyes. He 
learned, too, that a toad spits deadly poison and carries # 
jewel in its forehead. He learned so much, indeed, that he 
was afraid to go through the small, rank, and weedy valley 
behind the house: the old woman who lived in the cottage 


* Hlistory of Art: Mediaeval Art. By Elie Faure. Translated from the Frencl 
by Walter Pach. London: The Bodley Head. [25s, net.] 

t The Old English Herbals, Ly Kieanour Sinclair Rohde. 
f2ls. net.j 


London: Longmans 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


EVE OF SABA 
By Lester Ralph. 7/6 


Another rattling yarn of the West Indies by the author of 


“ Geoghan’s Kid.” 


LAND OF MOONSHINE 
By Mary L. Pendered. 


The scene of her new novel is laid in an English village, 
whose people are amusingly sketched by one who knows 
country life well. 


7/6 


CONSTANCY 
By Nora Kent. 7/6 


Nora Kent’s new book is based on the eternal struggle 
between two world-forces—the nature of the Beast and the 


spark of the Divine in Mankind. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING 
7/6 


A powerful first novel of life in the wilds of Cumberland. 


By Calcoti Reading. 


AUTHORSHIP 


By “ A Well-known Author.” 6/- 


An invaluable guide to literary technique, written by a 
well-known author who knows the art of authorship, and how 


to impart this knowledge. 


‘THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN 
By W. F. Alder. Illustrated. 8/6 


The author’s experiences among the cannibals of New 
Guinea make a fascinating volume, which is illustrated with 
some very remarkable photographs. 


UNDER THE ACROCERAUNIAN 
MOUNTAINS 


By Henry Baerlein. 6/- 


Mr. Baerlein recently travelled in Southern Albania, or, as 
some call it, Northern Epirus, and his experiences form a most 


interesting work. 


Devonshire Street, London, W.C. 
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Blackie's Genteans, beautifully printed in Colours cn Art ei and with many 
Facsimile Coloured Pictures, containing full particulars of Gift-books, forwarded 
post free to any address. 


H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 
ROMANCES OF THE WILD. Stories of the Beasts and 


Birds of Forest, Prairie and River. Illustrated by Warwicl. 
Reynolds. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Batten has studied the ways of animal and bird and fish with the eye o 
sympathy, believing that the denizens of wood and hill have much in commo 
with ourselves. His Romances of the Wild contains seventeen stories in whiel 
figure the diversity of creatures with whose ways Mr. Batten has made himsel! 
almost uncannily familiar. 


H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, from the Call 
of Abraham to the Death of Nehemiah. Fully Illustrated. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN. Fully Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The name of Mr. Donald Mackenzie is already well known as that of a widely 
cultured student and careful investigator of folklore and ethnology, and the 
present volume will undoubtedly enhance his reputation. In Ancient Man in 
Britain he has collected a mass of the most varied and significant information 
regarding the early inhabitants of these islands, the result being a volume which 
will deeply interest the general reader and the student alike. 


R. C. COUZENS. 
THE STORIES OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS. ‘The 


Legendary and Mythical Lore of the Year. With Illustrations 
from well-known paintings. 6s. net. 


Uniform with Beautiful England. 


BEAUTIFUL SCOTLAND. 


The four books of this series are descriptive of localities famous 
alike in history and in art. Each volume is the work of an authority 
on the district dealt with in it, and provides the reader with a 
panoramic view, ample and vivid, such as a mere guide-book 
cannot give. For this reason, as we oll as for Mr. E. W. Haslehust’s 
superb illustrations, the ‘Beautiful Scotland ” series specially 
appeals to book-lovers, to students of Scottish history, and to all 
whose joy it is to visit storied lands. Price 3s. net each. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 
EACH WITH TWELVE REPRODUCTIONS 
COLOUR PAINTINGS. 
EDINBURGH. By Joun Geppir. 
THE SHORES OF FIFE. By Joun Gepotir. 
THE SCOTT COUNTRY. By Joun Geppir. 
LOCH LOMOND, LOCH KATRINE, AND THE TROSSACHS. 
By GreorcE Eyre Pasi 
ercy F. Westerman. 


Price 


FROM WATER 


THE WIRELESS OFFICER. An Up-to-date Story of the Merchant 
Service. Jilustrated. 6s. net. 
SEA SCOUTS UP-CHANNEL. ees l. Se. net. 


Harry Collingwoo 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ERIC BLACKBURN. 


Illus- 
trated by C. M. Paddy, R.O.I. 6s. net. 
Arthur 0. Cooke. 
STEPHEN GOES TO SEA: A Tale of Ocean and Jungle. Jilus- 


trated by Leo Bates. si net. 
avid L. Smith. 
THE REASEDALE SCHOOL MYSTERY: a Story of a Secret 
Society. Illustrated rs H. M. Brock, R.J. 5s. net. 
Angela _ Brazil. 
THE SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. Illustrated ly W. Smithson 


Broadhead. 6s. net. 
MONITRESS MERLE. § ZJilustrated. 5s. net. 
THE NEW POPULAR HENTY. 
A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller 
for boys a& the popular price of 3s. 6d. net each. With colourcd 
frontispiece, black-and-white illustrations and daiity wrapper. 
THE NEW BRERETON LIBRARY. 
Reprints at a popular price of a favourite selection of Lieut.-Colonel 
Brereton’s stories of scouting, adventure and war. Illustrated 
in black-and-white, and w ith new and strili ing wrappers pain ted by 
Warwick Re yn olds, 4s. net cach, 
BLACKIE’ P CHILDREN’ s ANNUAL. 
19th Year of Issue. Lavishly Illustrated. 5s. 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. 
Schoo] — Sport -—- Adventure — Hobbies. 
Ist Year of Issue. Liberally illustrated in colour and in black 
white. 5s, net. 
BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
School Games — Adventure --- Handicraft. 
Ist Year of Issue. Copiously illustrated. 5s. ict. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. 
4th Year of Issue. Price 3s. 6d. net. J°ully illustrated, 
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and: 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E. C. 4, 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 
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there was known to be a witch, and, if he was ever compelled 
to pass her door, he always sang to keep up his courage and 
thought himself a singularly brave fellow. Violent vegetables 
haunted his dreams, and he took out a stick to attack them 
during the day. He was careful, though, to leave unharmed 
the common eyebright. 

It was much later (four years ago, to be precise) that he 
learned how to revive drowned flies; and it was an army 
‘aptain who taught him, ‘ If you sprinkle salt on a fly that’s 
been drowned for hours in a glass of beer,” he said, * it will 
come to life again, wipe its wings, and fly away.” The 
captain had not tried it himself, but was assured of its efficacy. 
William Copland, four hundred years ago, advised that the 
flies should be placed in the ashes of pennyroyal ; then, in the 
words of the old herbals, “* it will soon be well with them.” 

Such were the tales of the herbalists. The folk-lore of 
plants lags incaleulably far behind the science of its time, 
and we can still hear in country legends echoes of Indo- 
Germanic beliefs. Christianity never ousted or competed 
with these minor pagan superstitions : its cosmology has been 
adopted by those who sing incantations to cure warts or avert 
by prayers the evil omen of a sneeze ;_ but their ceremony still 
keeps in plain evidence a time when the world was peopled 
by demons and all nature was unnatural. The herbals were 
not empirical but traditional; and, though their compilers 





knew and loved the flowers they wrote of, they took the | 


description of their properties from their precursors. 

The legends in time were modified. 
much of its glory: it was found not only under gallows, but 
elsewhere, too; it was no longer thought necessary to dig 
round it till sunset and then tie a dog to its roots to haul them 
out ; and no one heard it shriek or saw it bleed. But credence 
in other tales died harder. Take this of the hound’s-tonguc, 
again from Copland. “If ye shall have the aforenamed 
herb under thy foremost toe all the dogs shall keep silence and 
shall not have power to bark. And if thou shalt put the 
aforesaid thing in the neck of any dog so that he may not 
touch it with his mouth he shall be turned always round 
about like a turning wheel until he fall unto the ground as 
dead, and this hath been proved in our time.” There had 
always been some degree of incredulity. In the first herbal 
we know, the Anglo-Saxon Leech Book of Bald, we find 
passages such as this :—‘* Some teach us against bite of adder 
to speak one word, ‘ faul.. It may not hurt him. Against 
bite of snake, if the man procures and eateth rind which 
cometh out of Paradise, no venoin will hurt him. Then said 
he that wrote this book that the rind was hard gotten.” ‘Their 
chief interest and value, however, rests in their preservation 
of parts of the oldest lore in the world. Then, too, the 
old herbalists deseribe with care and freshness the flowers of 


which they treat. Mrs. Rohde has writicn an excellent! 
book: she has made her treatise interesting and her 


bibliography exhaustive. 





PROGRESS IN RELIGION TO THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA.* 

Turse Lectures are a survey of the factors which have made 
for progress in men’s religious ideas ; they deal from this point 
of view with Hebrew, Greek, and Roman religion, with 
philosophy, and with the geds of the Kast. The advance made 
during the last half-century by the science of Comparative 
Religion, as yet perhaps in its infancy, has created a new 
situation. A certain knowledge of the non-Christian religions, 
past and present, is a condition both of a scientilic view of 
Christianity and of a rational apologetic ; and in bringing 
this knowledge within reach of the average English reader 
Mr. Glover has done a useful and important work. It 
necdiess to say that he has done it in a temper at once scholarly 
and religious ; to few writers does religion owe so great a debt. 

There is a sense in which, as St. Augustine reminds us, 
Christianity was in the world before Christ. The anticipation 
of ihe teaching of Christ in Greek philosophy, and the simi- 
lavities—they are not formal only—between Christian and 
pre-Christian religion, are striking. But they are to be 
expected. The human mind, find it when and where we will, 


a> 


* Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. By ZX. R. Glover, Studeut Christian 
{l0s. Gd.J 


Movenicnt. 


The mandrake lost 








works on similar lines ; and its movement is directed by the 
same Spirit dividens singulis prout cult. The weakness of the 
line of comparative thought found in such books as Orpheus 
is that it does not reckon with development :— 

“ Likeness in rite and ceremony, in phrase and even in ideas, 
there may be; and it may be of singularly little consequence. 
The questions to be asked are of the movement, the direction, the 
guiding spirit, the purpose, the aspiration. The sacraments may be 
closely alike—to the distant student—at a particular point of time ; 
and their influence on human history unspeakably different. What 
matters in the study of a religion is what bears most upon the stave 
not yet reached. ‘The key is in the last stage, the highest develop- 
ment, as Aristotle said. Our task is not to predict the last stage, 
but to examine certain stages, and to discover, if we can, the dis- 
turbing forees, the factors that have from time to time made the 
future, that have driven men forward in spite of themselves.” 

The process has been throughout one of moralizing, rationsl- 
izing, spiritualizing ; the material husk of the idea has been 
shed. Religion is at first a ritual, then a disposition; God 
is conceived first as Power, then as Law, last as Goodness ; 
in Iiis service human sacrifice gives place to animal, animal 
to the Mass, the Mass to “* ourselves our souls and bodies ”— 
the eye is increasingly turned within. 

_ “ Or again, to take the outstanding theological terms, how difficult 
it would be to write the history of Sin and Redemption in human 
thought! How vital these conceptions are for the history of 
religion !—and how difiicult to trace their development without 
big gaps and great guesses! Here, above all, the history of a single 
word would give us all the problems we could solve. The term 
‘holy,’ if we could trace it through all its successive suggestions, 
would be a tell-tale word, as it moved from the physical and all 
but irrational onward through the moral to the spiritual. Pro- 
hably most of our tell-tale words would be ethical terms, for even 
‘truth’ is us essentially ethical as intellectual.” 

It is on these lines that the legitimate devclopment of religion 
advances ; and it is by this test, its release of the idea from 
the matter in which it is originally embedded, that the true 
development is distinguished from the false. The latter is 
rather degeneration than development. The Mass, the Con- 
fessional, the substitution theory of the Atonement, the iner- 
rancy of Scripture are examples; the mediaeval Church 
materialized, it seems, of set purpose ; and so far from releasing 
the idea. added to its superincumbent burden, and plunged it 
deeper into the alien element—from which the Reformation 
(which is still in process) was an attempt to set it free. Vor 
us in England the term development is associated with New- 
man’s famous essay. This is to be regretted, because “* that 
splendid sophist,” as Acton called him, treated his «subject 
controversially, his purpose being to show that mediaeval and 
modern Romanism was the outcome of Christianity. Ilis- 
torically it was so; but the stigma of illegitimacy is indelible, 
“An Kssay on the Degeneration of Christian Doctrine” 
would have been a more appropriate title for that brilliant 
but radically misleading book. 





DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLISH DRAMA.* 


Tere are critics who still repeat with an air of happy 
certitude the old, false equation, Morality Play + Senecan 
Tragedy =Elizabethan Drama. Even such long and general 
equations Nature+Perey Ballads+-Elizabethan Poetry 
French + Revolution -Romantic Revival are inaccurate; what 
stimulative force they once held has wasted out of them. 
A captious philosopher may siill object to all definition 
and deny the relevance of illustration. Allow him his 
Pyrrhonism, and Iet him keep Most men _ will 
desire a less barren mode of thought: since no one thing ean 
ever be completely described in terms of others, and since, 
indeed, the mind of man is so persuasible, so ready to leap 
enaps in reascning, that no inch by inch directions are needed; 
it is enough for most purposes if a generalization covers a 
major or some important part of the subject, and if, in the 
pragmatic phrase, it works. When we would trace the influ- 
ences which determine the literature of a period, 
may recognize that exposition can do no more than overlap, 
ean never include or coincide, by taking a survey from points 
which give the widest view of our terrain and by marking 
down what in any direction we sce, we shall enable those who 


as 


silence. 


thouch we 


° (1) The Beginnings of the English Secular and Romantic Drama. by Arthur 
W. Reed. (2) Dryden as an Adapter of Shakespeare. By Allardyce Nicoll. Lhe 
Shakespeare Association, London; Humphrey Milford. (2s. uct cach.) 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


The Balkan Peninsula 
and the Near East 


A History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Ly 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL, Professor of Modern History, 
University of Chicago. With numerous maps. 20s. net. 
[Ready October 24th. 
An maar = and comprehensive survey of the political evolution of tho 
id the international problems of the Near East, which should 
l ints rest in view of the present crisis in Near Eastera 
uffairs. ‘The author’s m - purpose has been to communicate to the 
reader the le ading present-day issues of the Balkans, not formulated 
theoretically, but shown, it were, on the march, in practical historical 
operation. Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted to the story of 
the rise and fall of the Ottoman Empire. 


European Armour and Arms 


through Seven Centuries. By Sir GUY LAKING, Bt., 

C.B., F.S.A., late Keeper of the King’s Armoury. Vol. V 
now ready, ‘completing the work. Royal 4to. With over 
1,800 illustrations. £15 15s. net per set of 5 volumes, 

“ This splendid book is the epitome of a life’s assiduous labour. — 
It is not merely a learned work, but also a fascinating one, To everyone 
interested in armour the work will be indispensable.”’—Connoisseur. 

“ By far the most searching and complete exposition of the subject that 
has been, or indeed is ever likely to be, produced. The whole production 
is to be highly commended.”’—Country Life. 

Iilustrated prospectus post free. 


Science and Human Affairs 


By W. C. CURTIS, Ph.D. With numerous illustrations. 
About 153. net. [Ready shortly. 

From time immemorial men have attempted, by experiment and 
struggle, to discover the means by which they may be able to control 
nature. This new book tells how the conveniences of daily life and 
safeguards to health, which we now accept unconsciously, have been 
discovered, how science grew from the carliest times to the present day, 
and what its future may be. 


Translation and Translations 


By J. P. POSTGATE, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Einer ssor of Latin in the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo. net. 

\ critical examination of current views on the theory and practice 
of translation from forcign languages. ‘The second part of the volume 
consists of carefuily selected illustrative renderings by the author, 
chiefly in verse, of passages from Latin, Greek and English classics. 


The Middle Game in Chess 


By EUGENE ZNOSKO-BOROVSKY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“7 ed Russian Master whose pioncering courage, subtlety, 





















a and untlagging industry are all exemplified in his treatme nt of 
* The Mi idle Game in Chess’ has, in writing this book, laid all players 
uader great obligation.”-—Satarday Keview. 


List of Chess-books, with specimen pages, post free. 


° . . 7? : 
Monastic Life in is ie Middle Ages, with a 
Noto on Great Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806. 
By His Eminence CARDINAL GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. 
Second impression. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“These delightful essays are the gleanings which Cardinal Gasquet 
hosen to make on going back over the many historical fi ‘lds he 
rvested in the past forty years.”—Contemporary Revieu 


The Life of Napoleon 1 By J. HOLLAND 
ROSE, Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, 
University of Cambridge. Eighth and cheaper edition. 
One volume. Demy 8vo. 1,126 pages, with Portrait, 
Maps and Plans. Price reduced to 10s. net. 

io say that Dr. Rose has written the best life of Napolcon yet published 
is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been 
attempted, Times. 


Education on the Dalton Plan. By HELEN 
PARKHURST. With Introduction by Prof. T. P. Nowy, 


D.Se. Second edition. CrownS8vo. With Portrait. 5s.nct. 
The most far-reachiug of recent developments in education is that 





tt 
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which is called the Daiton Plan, and a ¥ d wit h the name of Miss Helen 
Parkhurst as its great exponent. . . . A delightially clear exposition oi 
the scheme.’’—Nation. 


Gothic Architecture in England and France. 
ty Rev. G. H. WEST, D.D., A.R.1.B.A. Post 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price reduced to 6s. net. 

“The ar ¥ co-ordinated knowledge of achitecture, of history and 





nities, which Dr. West _ managed to pack into this 
: shows the hand of a mas It is, moreover, written in 
which sometimes ris 2 into eloqu nce.’ —Notes and Queries. 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 























Fonathan Cape « 


New & Forthcoming Books 


English Furniture of the 
Cabriole Period 


H, AVRAY TIPPING 
A survey of the leading types of furniture prevalent in 
the reigns of Queen Anne and the first two Georges. With 
many illu strations from photographs. Cr. 4fo. 125. 6d. net. 


An Image of Shakespeare 
FRANK MATHEW 

An attempt to trace the development of Shakespeare’s 

character, as altered by time and circumstance, by an 

examination of his works. Demy 8v0. 185. wet. 


Dethronements 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Imaginary portraits of political characters done in di: logue. 
Charles Stuart Parnell, Joseph Chamberlain, and Woodrow 
Wilson, 750 copies only for sale. Cr. 820. 75. 6d. net. 


Angels and Ministers 


ats RENCE HOUSMAN 
Four Plays of Victorian shade and character. A new 
edition, including Possession. With drawings by Atpzrr 
Ruruerston. Lge. Cr. 80. 75. Gd. net. 


‘ 


The Hour of Magic 


W. H. DAVIES 


A volume of new poems. With decorations by WILLIAM 


 - ae 
Nicuorson, Paper boards, gilt label. Cr. 800. 75. 6d. net. 


Cc 
Earlham 
PERCY LUBBOCK 
A book of impress sons. and recollections of Earlh es Norfolk, 
by the author of The Craft of Fiction. Lge. Cr. 8vo. *, Od, net. 


A Distt! S Life 


GEORGE BOURNE 


A new book by t the author of Te Bettescerti e “te ctc- 
Illustrated with w endwaes by Srepuen Boxer, Le . Sra 
750 copies only for sale, 125. vA d. net. 


Babbitt 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
A new novel by the author of Main Street. ‘‘One of the 
greatest novels I have read for a long time.’”"—H. G. Wells. 


“ Mr. Lewis’s masterly study.”—Times, 75. Od. net. 
7 
Follow My Leader 
MARY AGNES HAMILTON 
“A remarkably clever and attractive _— les 
Li terary Supplement. 75 6d. 


The House of the Enemy 


CAMILLE MALLARME 
“M. Mailarmé’s powerful story.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Novels of To-diy, No. 7. 6s. net. 
oa 
Eleven Gower Street, London 
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serviceable whole and to re-create in part the atmosphere 
and “abrupt self” of the time. It should be obvious that 
Elizabethan drama has more in common with Elizabethan 
narrative, or, for that matter, with Elizabethan homily, than 
with any more formal analcgue, any puppet-show or miracle 
play of another age. The mould has an importance, but the 
material has more. We shall best understand a literature by 
examining the conditions of intellectual activity under which 
it was produced ; - and in especial: we must look to those 
individually remarkable men who originated or nourished the 
habits of mind of their contemporaries and successors. 

In studying the progeniture of English romantic drama,' 
Mr. Reed uses this method of approach. He has not far to 
seek, of course, for the formative intellectual condition ; 
clearly it is the renaissance, ** the spirit of liberation, romance, 
and varicty”; only one problem is left--why did the re- 
naissance come to fruition so late in drama? In searching 
for the man, Mr. Reed has found a solution to this problem, 
too. Ilere is the chain of evidence. Among Tudor 
dramatists three of the most notable were Henry Medwall, 
John Rastell, and John Heywood. Now, this Medwall was 
chaplain to Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and was a 
member of his houschold. So, for a time, was Sir Thomas 
More. When plays were performed in Morton’s house, as we 
learn from William Roper, Sir Thomas More would * sodenly 
sometymes slip in among the players, and never studyinge for 
the matter, make a parte of his own there presently among 
them, which made the lockers on more sport than all the 


players beside.’ John Rastell married More's _ sister, 


are in sympathy with us to piece our observations into a 





Elizabeth ; his son William, More’s nephew, is well known as | 
a publisher of plays and the editor of More’s English works ; | 


his daughter Joan, More's niece, married the last and greatest 
of the three dramatists, John Heywood. Teywood was a 
disciple of More ; it was More who introduced him to Court ; 
they were the closest friends, we are told, familiarissimi. 
From this evidence we can deduce that, as in so many other | 
arts and sciences, so, too, in English drama, the liberal | 
temper, the fresh. vigorous learning, and the amiable spirit 
Thomas More have left their mark and influence. Mr. 
Reed would go further. In the list given by Pitseus of More's 
works is a volume of Comudia Juveniles. He argues upon 
slight grounds that among these comedies may be two extant 
plays of disputed authorship usually ascribed to Heywood, 
The Pardoner and the Friar, and Johan and Tid. To disagree 
with him in this, an inessential to the main thesis, will not 
gratitude 
drama owes most. 

jut the solution of the problem? The divorce of 
Ifenry VIL. It was this question that severed the friend- 
ship of John Rastell and Sir Thomas More. 
to the old order More was exccuted in 1535: Rastell, for his 
part, proved too zealous a reformer; he urged that tithes 
uuld be abolished and the clergy work for their living. was 
thrown into prison. and there died. It was not till 
reign of Elizabeth that the distractions of a religious feud 
were ended, and the development of drama could reach its 
highest point. 

In another painphiet for the Shakespeare 


of Sir 


our 


affect 


sh 


Association? Mr. 


Nicoll considers some few, and catalogues all, of the Restora- 
tion redactions of Shakespeare’s plays. The attitude in 
which one age regurds another, one writer another, iluminates 
them both. Coleridge, in quoting Iferbert’s surest poem, 
omits the concluding and most forcible stanza : — 
* Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives: 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 
Mr. de la Mare, reviewing Mr. Hardy's poems, quotes 

passages that might have come from his own. Where 


Shakespeare's Macbeth says :— 

“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudimous scas inearnadine, 

red,” 


Making the green one 
Davenant makes him say— 
“Can the Sea afford 


Water enough to wash away the Stains ? 
No, 
The 


would rather add a Tincture to 


they 
d turn the Green into a Red.” 


seu 


to him for showing to whom our early | 


| 





It is folly to count adaptations of Shakespeare a blasphemy 
or enormity, though certainly it is ridiculous to see Shadwell 
giving his revision of Timon of Athens the title 
Athens, the Man Hater, Made into a Play. 
faults the Restoration dramatists—and in particular Dryden 
~made a careful study of their art ; in stage-cffectiveness and 
coherence of plot they had adcened beyond the Elizabethans, 
We can observe from their adaptations, among their vanities, 
their tawdriness and mock-classicism, their heroic posturings 
and overt libertinism, the exercise of genuine critical fac ulties 
and examples of quite judicious alteration. But more than 
this. The State of Innocence is no travesty of Paradise Lost, 
but an excellent original poem in nervous and flexible verse, 
All for Love has more sustained poetry than any acting 
play later than Beaumont and Fletcher. Even in 
Dryden's other adaptations, The Tempest and Troilus and 
Cressida, we may look for and find Dryden himself. No 
work could be much better justified. 


Timon of 
For all their 





A WORLD IN A GRAIN OF SAND.* 


Tue best review of this book would be several pages of quota- 
tions, for truly no loiterer in the byways of English literature 
could find so many tempting blooms in so short a space as are 
to be found here. Every page is enriched by an imagination 
sturdily fed with a wide and intimate historical knowledge. 
The twenty vears spent by the author in compiling the mate- 
rial for this book must have been years made happy by a sane, 
deep-seated inspiration. As Blake saw a world in a grain of 
sand, so Mr. Darton makes us see in the story of Dorset the 
history of Man from EKolithic times right up to the present day. 
And the admirable proportions in which the story is planned 
j; add a sense of maturity, a bouquet, which give a final relish to 
| the reader's enjoyment. The Roman occupation, the coming 
of the Normans, the seamy side of Elizabeth's “ spacious 
days,” the bloody horror of Monmouth’s rebellion, all are scen 
| and experienced. The following extract is typical of any one 
of Mr. Darton’s pages :- 

“ Abbotsbury Camp itself is to me almost the best-loved place 
in Dorset. Tlere one can lie in a nest of bracken and heather and 
dream all day in utter happiness. Even in winter there is a gentle- 
ness about the rough-worn walls of the fort. In summer, when the 
whole West Bay sleeps in the sunshine, the loveliness and peace 
would bring rest to the most troubled mind. Even if you look 
inland, instead of at the glorious curve of foam from Portland to 
Devon, the citadels of the Iberian and the Celt, the hills covered 
with trenches, tumuli, monoliths, stone and earthen circles, seem 
less grim. You can see from here almost the whole extent of the 
chief domain of the fort-building Durotriges, with whom even 
Vespasian (only a sub-commander then) had to fight many pitched 
battles before victory. But the hills are no longer menacing. The 


| battles are over, the old races vanished save in our bodies and souls. 


For his adhesion | 


the 





Bexington and Labour-in-Vain farms, the white-walled coastguard 
station, the tower of Abbotsbury Church, arc what we have reached 
after the centuries of strife and toil.” 

One phrase, ** the old races vanished save in our bodies and 
our souls,’ is an index of the author's mind, of its deep 
absorption of the past, and of the way in which it has built up 
so right a conception of our English character. Both history 
and topography are enriched by this work, which we shall put 
on our shelves with Hudson's Shepherd's Life, amongst those 
books of quietude possessing the spirit of the tillers of the soil, 
of humble things, of fundamental man who survives all his 
self-created adornments of mind and manners, 


THE WANDERING YEARS.+ 
Iv is not easy to describe this pleasant, entertaining book 
After the War the author, for a time homeless, wanders 


about with her daughter in England and Scotland and Ita! 

She mects with many agreeable and interesting people. 
and with many little adventures of various kinds. We hay 

a sense that the latter are * written up ” out of nothing at all, 
but they are well * written up” by a practised hand, and we 
like to read them. Katharine Tynan never forgets that she 
is an Irishwoman, but she loves England and the English. 
She understands the antagonism of the two peoples— without 
London: Nishet. (16 


Darton, 


Lond 


2. The 2 Blarches “of Wes By F. J. Harvey 


et] 
“7 The Waaderiig Years. By Katharine Tynan. Constable. [15 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Preliminary List of 
Autumn Publications 





THE PRINT OF MY REMEMBRANCE, by A ngustits 
Thomas. 8vo. Cloth, 16s. net (Prov.). 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, by Ernest Peixotto. With 
numerous illustrations by the Author. 8vyo. 
Cloth, 16s. net. 

A DAUGHTER OF NAPOLEON. Memoirs of 
Emilie de Pellapra, Comtesse de Brigode. With 
anintroduction by Princess Bibesco, and a preface 
by Frederic Masson. MWustrated. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES, by Rev. 
Leighton Parks, D.D. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE TOCSIN OF REVOLT, by Brander Matthews. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

THE SOCIAL, PHILOSOPHY OF INSTINCT, 
by Charles Conant Josey. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 

HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE, by Wéalliai 
Lyon Phelps. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net (Proy.). 


Andrew Melrose 


DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mr. Seymour Hicks 
in his new book “* DIFFICULTIES ” says, on pave 55 


(of the knowledge everyone should possess of himself) :— 





66} <3 - 
For this purpose I can recommend to you no finer book 


| than THE LAWS OF LIFE 
AND HEALTH By ALEXANDER 


BRYCE, M.D. (3rd Edition.) Delightful to read, 
easy to understand, it will introduce you to your 
component parts and make you so well acquainted 
with them that it will be a pleasure to you to give 
them the rest, the fresh air, the exercise and the many 
helps that are their due, and without which they will 
not have a chance of being your healthy and faithful 
friends.” 


Price 35. 6d. net. 











The Evolution of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants 


This is to be the general title of a projected series of looks, 
which will describe in the light of the latest investigations and 
discoveries the formation of worlds, the evolution of species 
and the emergence and development of man. Each book in 
the series will be written by a leading authority in his par- 
ticular field, and the subject will be handled in such a manner 
that it will be perfectly intelligible to the average reader 
for whose information it is primarily inteuded. The following 
will appear this autumu. 

THE MECHANISM OF EVOLUTION: In THE 
Licut OF HEREDITY AND DEVELOPMENT, by 
Edwin Grant Conklin. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 18s. net (Prov.). 

THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN, by Roland B. 
Dixon. With Maps and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth, 18s. net (Prov.). 











Scribner’s Magazine 


dn Tiustrated Monthly Magazine of Art, Literature and Drama, Biography, 
Fiction, Travel, Education, Natural Science, Leonomies, Philosophy and 
Sociology. 
FAMOUS FOR ITS FICTION, 

Scribner's has always been that—you will not fail to find in every 
issue a selection of clever stories from the pens of the foremost living 
masters of the art of short-story writing. 

EXCELS IN ILLUSTRATION, 

Many of the leading artists and illustrators of the day contribute 
regularly, and the perfection of the methods of reproduction employed 
has always been one of the leading features of Scribner's, 

FOUR MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS. 
The Financial Situation, by Alerander Dana Noyes. 

A sane, unsensational exposition each month oi current financial 
and economic changes. Bankers, business men, avd investors read and 
appreciate it. 

Che, Point of View. 
Bright and discursive essays on anything and everything. 


The Field of Art. 


-ainting, sculpture, ilustration, and every phase of art discussion, 
As I Like It, by Prof y Win. Lyon Phelps. 
In this monthly meditation Mr, Phelps discusses new books, new 
ys, music ~ anythin , 1 with literature and the arts, 
‘ . . post | 4, 
4 ‘ on receipt of 4d. p 


ADVENTURES IN COMMON 
SENSE 


| 
By E. W. HOWE. Crown 8yo. Price 5s. net. 

| This book’s shrewd comunon seitse, its good-natured, but mordant 
irony, and its habit of epigram remind one of nothing so much 
as the famous “ Letters of a Self-made Merchant,” which won 


success im two continents a dozen years ago, 


, 


To be f l hed on October the 27th 


A new novel by “ ISABEL BEAUMONT,” entitled 


r “IN cY T 
SMOKELESS BURNING 
Miss Beaumont was awarded the prize of {250 in this year’s 
Melrose Competition for her novel, entitled ‘‘ Secret Drama,” 
which has been so widely and favourably reyiewed. In ‘‘ Smokeless 
Burning ’’ she not only fulfils her first promise, but makes a marked 
advance on her previous work, 


a 


MELROSE’S “ POCKET” SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 


DEVONSHIRE IDYLS 


By H. ¢. O'NEULL. 


SHADED LIGHTS: 
On Men and Books 
Essays Selected from “‘ Peace of Mind” and 
** Sereniiy.” 


ying as the light of a homesteed 
iiticult country.” 


The Nalion says 


wheit we are lost at night ut a 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, 7 BEAK STREET, W. 1. 














LONDON; ANDREW MELROSE (Lid.). 
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in the least sharing it. There is a passage in a chapter relating 
some wanderings in the Highlands which is typical of the 
writer at her best—her prose best we mean. Driven by a 
friend she and her daughter went to see Culloden. “ There 
stretched the moor, with its few ragged trees, its bents and 
coarse grasses, profoundly desolate under the sad sky. On the 
monument hung a few wreaths not yet withered. We stooped 
and read the inscription: ‘To the memory of the gallant 
Highland gentlemen who fell for Scotland and Prince Charlie.’ 
The whole pity and passion of the Lost Cause was present with 
us. . . . But stay! At one part of the moor was a fenced- 
in turnip field, horribly utilitarian, in that consecrated place. 
We approached to wonder at it. Then we understood its 
meaning. That, too, had its headstone and its inscription : 
‘The field of the English. They were buried here. Only 
Celtic malice could have inspired the inscription, and the 
turnip field. I have told many of my English friends about it. 
They invariably laughed. It is their quality that slowness to 
anger, that aloof indifference. It is something Celts and 
Latins have flung themselves against in vain.” 





HORRORS.* 

might have been called “ Three Plays for a Grand 
Guignol.” They include two horror plays and a character 
sketch. The Death-Day Party, by far the best of the three, 
was accepted for performance but was refused licence by the 
Lord Chamberlain. We are not quite sure for whom this is an 
advertisement. The play concerns the coming to life of a 
corpse in a dissecting room, to the accompaniment of that 
once popular and sentimental song, “ K-K-K-Katie.”. Happy 
Days, the second play, is a George Belcher cartoon done in 
dialogue. Why the author is introduced we cannot think, 
unless it were to add half a dozen lines or so to the beery old 
charwomen’s conversation. A Matter of Temperament is laid 
in the anaesthetic room of a military hospital during the War. 
We are shown, among many gory aprons, the murder of her 
patient (who is also, as it happens, her husband) by a pale but 
theatrical nurse. The play suffers from a plethora of charac- 
ters and speeches. We who were brought up on The Old 
iVomen, at the Little Theatre, could not be expected to get a 
thrill from Miss Petersen’s plays. 


THESE 





BACONIAN ESSAYS.} 
* Tam ‘a sort of * haunted with the conviction that lhe divine 
William is the biggest and most successful fraud ever prac- 
tised on a patient world.” This quotation from the recently 
published letters of Henry James ushers in the latest addition 
to the perennial series of arguments in favour of Bacon. Sir 
George Greenwood, in his position as an * agnostic on the 
subject,” and Mr. KE. W. Smithson, an ardent Baconian, unite 
in giving the usual anti-Stratfordian theories a new coat of 
paint. These theories have been dealt with from time to time 
in our columns and call for no discussion here. We are a little 
tired of parallels and hypothetical hidden meanings, and the 
Northumberlend manuseript has likewise had its day. No 
doubt this reiteration of a thrice-told tale will please the un- 
believing, but the : le of Shakespeare being torn to death 
by wild Baconians is too familiar to disturb the orth pan. 
Indeed, until some fresh and trustworthy evidence is discove 


pectic 


Shakespearians have litle cause to worry. 
REPRINTS. 
Nash's “Famous Fiction Library.” (Nash and Grayson. 


Some of + novels included in this series have 
mquered their 


already ee tens of thousands and, presumably, 
have vastly enriched their authors. Side by side we get 
really valuable books—The New Arabian Nights, Dr. Jekyll | 
end Mr. Lode, and Carnival; sensational novels of much 


worth in their kind—I Will Repay, The Beetle, and She; and 
pure incompelcneies, the suceess of which is beyond reasonable 
explanation. ‘The most weleome volume is the reprint of Mr. 


Cannan’s Rownd the Corner. It is the most 


book in the whole list, a novel which make 
read it almost anguished at Mr. Cannan’s failure in the past 


. Gd. net.) 
: Greenwood. Lon 


solidis 


dclightful 
s those who have 
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~ irl 
few years to write anything a quarter as good. Before the 
War he could write not only intelligently, but in a pure and 
exquisite English. 

Plato. By A.E. Taylor. Philosophies Ancient and Modern, 
(Constable. 2s. net.)—It is pleasant to see Mr. Taylor's 
fresh and clear study of Plato reprinted. He writes in a Style 
that may be called either deplorably undignified or beauti fully 
unacademic. His prejudice against Aristotle frequently dis. 
turbs his balance; but that a man should have personal 
prejudices in classical literature proves him to possess an 
original and lively mind. The book could with advantage 
have been revised in detail, and the list of authorities should 
certainly have been brought beyond 19038. This was the 
more necessary since there is no open indication that the book 
is 2 reprint. 

Stories of Deep Sea Fish. Stories of Whales and Other Sea 
Creatures. By Frank T. Bullen. (R.T.S. 8s. net each.)— 
The stories in these two volumes are taken from Bullen’s 
larger work, entitled Creatures of the Sea. Nowadays there 
is no need to speak of Bullen’s imaginative insight into the 
life of the greater world that lives under the water. Whales 


; and barracouta, albacores and cuttle-fish, and, perhaps most 








fascinating of all, the strange chimeras of the deep sea such 
as the Regalecus and the Chiasmodon niger, swim familiarly 
through his pages. Sometimes the sea-creature tells its own 
story, and no animal of the land has a more exciting life. 
Kyery chapter, too, is replete with the queer sights and out- 
of-way knowledge that Bullen acquired in the course of his 
sea-faring life. ‘The sea-serpent is unmasked and the legend 
of the Kraken exploded by the more horrifying truth about 
the Cuttle-fish. Bullen, indeed, has a place among the few 
writers who have pierced that baffling barrier which separates 
us from a full fellowship with the lower animals. His is not 
the sentimental humanization of the popular nature-book, 
but the knowledge won by close observation and a wholesome 
love for Nature. Everyone between the public school and 
dotage must treasure his maritime books. 

We welcome a new edition of Andrew Lang’s The Maid of 
France (Longmans, Gd. net), probably the best of his 
biographies. Although the weight of historical opinion has 
long decided in favour of Joan of Arc, this does not lessen the 
value of Lang’s ardent and convineing advocacy. His book 
first appeared soon after M. Anatole France’s Vie de Jeanne 
@ Are, which, though delightful for its flawless prose and its 
cultivated irony, has none of the minute accuracy and 
critical acumen of Lang’s biography. The Maid of France 

, in fact, a healthy counter-agent to M. France’s Vie de 
Jeanne d Are. 

Kqually noteworthy is Abraham Lincoln, by John G. 
Nicolay (T. Werner Laurie, 21s. net), a condensation into one 
volume of the ten-volume biography written by Lincoln's 
two private seerctaries, John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 
Much important correspondence is retained, including some 
of the remarkable letters written by Lincoln during the 
Civil War. 

Mr. John Murray 
Doyle's carlicr stories at 
of them: one which 
stories, and one which does not. 
ean make between them so far as selection goe: 

they are uniformly printed in good-sized type. 


Amazing 


We 
Ss. 


has been reissuing Sir Arthur Conan 
the volume. There are two 
includes the Skerloci: Holmes 
That is the only distinction 


lor the 


23. 


serics 


one 
rest, 

Messrs. Constable and Company have published The 
Marriage (5s. cloth, 7s. 6d. leather) as the first volume of the 
Micklekam Edition of George Meredith’s works. The book 


is pleasantly bound in slightly flexible covers and is of a size 


which will slip casily into a great-coat pocket. The paper is 
of a good quality and ihe iype large and clear. 

Mr. William Ueinemann has reissued Henry Jamies’s 
volume of charming sketches called A Lilile Tour in France 
(7s. Gd. net). It is illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell and 

|} attractively printed on glossy paper in flexible covers. ‘The 


volume makes a pleasant supplement to a Baedeke 
judicious it is, in fact, a substitute for that work 

The Garden of Contentment. By Elinor Mordaunt. 
net.)—Yet another edition of these 
letters. Through their quict preoccupation with the little 
matters of a secluded life and of a garden, they reveal the 
character of a delightful woman. Light reading that is 
almost literature. 


r: to the 


(IIcine- 
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From Hetnemann’s Autumn List 


Illustrated 
Gift Books 


2 Important 


OO ks of 


p 
iv 
I set tel rs 


Biography 


Essays, 
Literary 
Works and 


Plays 


Fiction 
(7/6 net cach novel) 


20 & 


Rossetti & His Circle: 23 Cartoons in Colour by Max Beerbohm, with 
a special Introduction. Cr. 4to, 25s. To follow shortly, a Large Paper 
Edition, limited to 300 copies, with an added drawing, each copy num- 
bered and signed by Max Beerbohm. Cr. 4to, £3 3s.—The Velveteen 
Rabbit, by Margery Williams, illustrated with seven och -plates and 
end papers by William Nicholson. Cr. 4to, 7s. 6d.—Right Royal, by John 
Masefield. A new edition, with 4 coloured pk ites and numerous drawings 
in the text by Cecil Aldin. Cr. 4to, 15s. To follow shortly, an Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, numbered and signed by author and artist. 
Medium 4to, £3 3s. 


The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley, edited by Sir George Arthur, Bt. 
From 1870 to 1911. Demy 8vo. Price 25s.—The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page, late American Ambassador to Great Britain, 1913— 
1918. A Biography containing Selections from his Correspondence. 
By Burton J. Hendrick. Demy 8vo, 36s. 


The Last Days of Tolstot, by Count Vladimir Tchertkoff. Cr. 8vo. This 
book explains many hitherto unknown facts of Tolstoi’s later life.— 
The Ordeal of Mark Twain, by Van Wyck Brooks. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. A 
startling and entirely fresh vie w of Mark Twain’s character is git 






this work.—My Life and Work, being the autobiography of Henry Ford 
Written in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. De my 8vo, about 15s. 


Knole & the Sackvilles, by V. Sachkville-West, author of “‘ The Heir,” 
“The Dragon in Shallow Waters,” &c. Sega many ~ beautiful 
illustrations, price 25s. Miss Sackville-West was brought up ai 
Knole Park, and her love and intimate cies of this famous 
house, coupled with her literary ability, will make this book peculiarly 
interesting.—The Middle Ages, the latest addition to the “ National 
History of France,” by the editor of the series, F. Funck Brentano. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d.—Madanie de Maiitenon, the latest addition to the ‘‘ Eminent 
Figures in French History”’ series, by Madame St. Réné-Taillandier. 
Preface by Paul Bourget. Demy 8vo, 15s.—A Short History of Chvis- 
tianity, by Dr. Salomon Retnach. A revision, much amplitied, of th« 
latter part of Dr. Reinach’s well-known “ Orpheus,” with a new Intro- 
duction. Demy 8vo, about 15s.—On a Chinese Screen, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. Sq. Cr. 8vo,7s. 6d. Sketches and stories written during Mr, 
Maugham’s recent trav els in China, 


The Legend of Ulenspiegel, by Charles de Coster, trans. by F. M. Atkinson. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. The first complete translation ever pub- 
lished in England.—Three Siudies in English Literature: Kipling, 
Galsworthy, Shal respeare, by André Chévrillon. A bold and highly original 
study of the English spirit in literature. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Sterne’s 
Eliza: Some account of her life in India; with her letters written 
between 1757 and 1774. By Arnold Wright and William Lutley Sclater. 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d.—Hassan : a Play in 5 Acts, by James Elroy Flecker. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. “ As good as any tragic play since the Elizabe th: in Ae” 
(J. G Squire).—Mell oney Holtspur, a Play by John Masejicld. Cr. 
Svo, 6s. 


Cytherea, by Joseph Hergcshcimer.—Children of Men, by Eden Phillpotts. 

ow f° - S t , > 1 “c ¥ : 
—Robin, by Frances Hodgson Burnett (the sequel to “ The Head of the 
House of Coombe ”’).—Hidden Lives, by M. Leonora Eyles.—Overlooked, 
by Maurice Baring (6s.).—Certain People of Importance, by Kathleen 
Norvis.—Mary Lee, by Geoffrey Dennis.—South of the Line, by Ralph 
Stock, antiaoe of ‘“‘ The Cruise of the Dreamship.” 
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| net KNIGHTON net 
By GUY RAWLENCE 
Author of ‘‘ The Three Trees. 


“Tt is a novel of the soil, told wit h restraint and power, and it fiuely 
| suggests the undying influence of places upon character.”—Daily Mai. 


” 


By G. P. ROBINSON 
Author of ‘ The Debt.” 


A second novel by this successful new author. It is full of movement 
and unusually truc to life. | 














| 
By MAY EDGINTON 
“ Joyously funny from beginning to end, It is a positive cure for the 
blues.""—Daily Sketch. 
By JANE BURR 
| Author of “ The Passionate Spectator.” 
A powerful novel, written in a strong, crisp style. 
: BEWILDERMENT | 
By EVELYN SCOTT 
Author of “ The Narrow House.” | 
‘ Incisive analy Physical and mental details are set out in a certain | 
twiltiant order.’ Ti mes. 


LOBSTER SALAD 


Stories by LYNN DOYLE 
Author of “Mr. Wildridge of the Bank.” 


| 
“Every one of the stories will ma‘e (re rea ler laugh before ke has Gnished 





t. Convulzively funny. "-—Spetalor. | 
| FLOWER OF ASIA 
By GILBERT COLLINS 


A hear na tot limanu’s romance in Japan. ‘A book of 
Ss 


y of an LUngtis 
fsteat bed Kelch. 


JANE AND HERSELF 


! 
| 
| By JOYCE COBB | 
| This is a first novel of very considerable originality. Asa study of the tempera. | 
jaieut of a young girl on the threshold of life it displays uniisual insight | 








combined with a distinct literary quality, | 

| 

| DUST OF THE DAWN | 

Stories by GLADYS ST. JOHN-LOE 

Author of ‘ Spilled Wine.” | 

| These are stories which make the reader fecl the drama of incidents in the 

| lives of ordinary people | 

THE TREE OF THE GARDEN | 

Ob dein acinar GaN Been cine iw onlneroail 

y By EDWARD BOOTH 
| Author of * londie,’’ ete. 


of making his hercines live he is 


“Mr. Booth has an uncanny power 
ud a lover of the beautiful.” 


essentially a romiautic writer, 2 comscic tious artist, a 
—First Review, Darly Lxpress. 


| 
| 
THE TRUTH ABOUT VIGNOLLES | 
| 
| 





By ALBERT KINROSS 
Author of “ Joan of Garioch.”’ 


at Ee nating book.”—Manchester Guardian. “ Always iater 
Glasgow Herald. “ Uxccttent comedy."—Daily News. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY’S PLAY 


Cloth - 3s. net Paper - 2s. 6d. net 


DIFFICULTIES 


By SEYMOUR HICKS 


we think, have the pitfalls which beset Ute feet of youth 
A very usef 





© Never before, 
been dealt with so courageously and lucidly. 
book.”""—-Pall Mall Gazette. 


tl and very frank 


“ He writes boldly, fearlessly, and above all soundly, of the dangers which 


await a young man on his first venture into life. He never ceases to be 
tremendously in earnest or to talk the soundest of sense. This most admir- 
able book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Od. tet 


CLOUD CASTLE | 
AND OTHER PAPERS 
By EDWARD THOMAS 

With a Foreword by W. H. Hudson 


This volume contains tie last written words of both Mr. Thomas aud Mr 
Itudson, H 


Demy 8yo, with portrait frontispiece. 10s, 





| Demy Syo. los. 6d. net 


| | 
SIMPLE SCHEMES FOR DECORATION — 
By JOHN GLOAG | 


Author of “Simple Furnishing aud Arrangement 





Teap yto, fully illustrated. ms. Gal. net | 


| 
ROUND ABOUT THE UPPER THAMES 
By A. WILLIAMS | 


Author of “ A Wiltshire Village,” ete. 
| “We are told much of the topography of the regio 
| descriptions of its scenery and natural history, but the chief feature of the | 
; work is seen in its presentation of the cucal inhabitants, their manuers, | 
| customs, speech, and daily toil.”"—Aberdeen Pree Press. | 

* Delightful."—Daily Mail, | 
| Demy 8vo, illustrated. T2s. Gd. net 


| 
| THROUGH THE SHADOWS WITH | 
| 
| 
| 


i 
n and delighted with } 


O. HENRY | 


By AL JENNINGS 
| Demy 4to. r23. 6d. net | 





THE 


jeanne 8 SAND—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
| LETTERS | 





“ & book that must pass iuto classic literature at once.” —- ry Life. 
“No more delightful book of letters exists."—Lvening Slandard. 
“It would Le difficult to over-estimate its charm.”’--Daily Express. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net | 
| THE 


NIETZSCHE-WAGNER 


| 
CORRESPONDENCE | 


“ Pascinating.”—Eventng Standard, 


Royal 8yo. 21s. uct 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
‘mnie 
a result of the meeting of the Unionist Members 
of Parliament and Unionist Peers who are Min- 
isters, summoned by Mr. Austen Chamberlain at the 
Carlton Club, comes to us as we go to press on Thursday. 
In spite of the fact that Unionist M.P.s were known to be 
on the whole more lenient to the Coalition than are the 
rank and file of Unionists throughout the country, the 


voting went strongly in favour of Unionists being inde- | 


pendent of the Coalition. Mr. Bonar Law is said to have 
spoken for independence. The successful motion was 
moved by Mr. Pretyman, and was to the effect that there 
should be an appeal to the country at onee; that there 
should be an understanding with the present Coalition 
Liberals ; but that the Unionist Party should go to the 
country under its own leaders. 

This result was a formal defeat for Mr. Chambcrlain. 
The actual figures were 87 votes for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal to continue the Coalition and 186 votes against 
him—a majority of 99. Of course, it may be said that 
the decision to co-operate with the present Coalition 
Liberals sanctions ‘‘a sort of a Coalition.” In any case, 
we believe that the matter will now be carried further 
by the full mecting of the National Unionist Association. 
The scenes outside and inside the Carlton Club were a 
proof of how strongly feeling ran that the limited 
assembly which Mr. Chamberlain had gathered together 
was not compctent to decide for the whole Unionist 
Party. Unionist Members of Parliament who had 
ceased to receive the Party Whips were not admitted, 
nor were Unionist Peers who were not Ministers, If 
they went to the Carlton Club at all it was only to 
stand on the doormat. like Mr, Arthur Henderson on a 
famous occasion, 


-. 562} 


| Sir George Younger and the Executive of the Unionist 

Association by their sudden act in summoning a full 
Unionist meeting had substantially decided the issue in 
advance. We attribute the result of the Carlton Club 
meeting largely to that act and to the unexpected an 
pleasing result of the Newport by-clection. We had 
hoped that it might be possible to reconstruct the 
Ministry and for a Unionist Prime Minister to carry on 
for a few months; but we admit that the rush of events 
at the last moment has made an early dissolution 
inevitable, , 

The great object is to save the Unionist Party from being 
obliterated by Mr. Lloyd George. For our part we want 
| the Unionist Party to be as large as possible—we would 
exclude nobody who professes the interests of truc 
Unionism. On the other hand, it would be necessary to 
part company from those who do not even now recognize 
jthat Mr. Lloyd George’s incalculable methods—his 
methods being distinct from his policy—have steadily 
been undermining the Unionist Party, and if accepted for 
the future will reduce it to impotence. We have written 
on this subject elsewhere, but it will be understood that 
our leading article was written before the Carlton Club 
meeting was held. 








The result of the Newport by-clection, which was 
declared at two o’clock on Thursday morning, is a great 
encouragement to Unionists. The figures were :— 


R. Clarry (Un.) .. a ve ‘ ~. 13,515 
J. W. Bowen (Lab.) ie on we ee 11,425 
Lyndon Moore (Lib.) jel - os - 8,841 

Un. majority .. a oe oe oe 2,090 

At the last clection the figures were : — 

I.. Haslam (Co.-Lib.) ae sis see v 14,080 
J. W. Bowen (Lab.) os a oe 10,2324 
B. P. Thomas (Ind.) oe o* Sa ns 617 


Co.-Lib. majority BPS 


A remarkable feature of the election was that cach candi- 
date was careful to dissociate himself from the Coalition. 
As Mr. J. H. Thomas remarked the other day, the attitude 
of the candidates practically amounted to the statement, 
“For God’s sake don’t connect me with the Coalition !” 
The Labour Party was confident ef success, and the return 
of the Unionist was one of those opportune surprises that 
have vast repercussions. 





Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at Manchester last Satur- 
iday, said that in spite of his critics the people 
idid not believe that the Government had deliber- 
ately endeavoured to rush the country into war. “ We 
insured peace.” The successful 


ensued peace. We 
results were largely due to Sir Charles Harington, Sir 
Horace Rumbold and Lord Curzon, but as Sir Charles 
Harington himself had said, success would have been 
impossible had it not been for the resolution and firmness 
displayed by the Government in sending reinforcements 
to Chanak. While the Government had been engaged 
in their most difficult task they had been assailed with 
‘“‘misrepresentation, abuse and innuendo such as no 
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Government in conducting international affairs had been 
subjected to before.” ‘‘ The country,” commented Mr. 
Lloyd George, “resents it.” 


There was a writer in the Press, Mr. Lloyd George 
went on, who had made himself very obnoxious by the 
malignity with which he had pursued the Government. 
“The moment he heard that Mr. Chamberlain and I 
were going to defend the Government he said, * What 
better proof do you want of their guilt?’ There are 
queer people let loose in the Press these days.” The 
objects of the Government in their Near Eastern policy 
had been threefold: first to secure the Freedom of the 
Straits, secondly to prevent the war from spreading into 
Europe, and thirdly to prevent the repetition in Constan- 
tinople of “the scenes of intolerable horror which had 
been enacted in Asia Minor.” All these three objects 
had been attained. The Government had followed the 
policy of Gladstone. They had refused to let Great 
Britain “face the world with the brand of Cain upon 
her brow.” Yet Liberals had covered them with abuse. 
Mr. Lloyd George then delivered a particularly bitter 
attack upon Lord Gladstone. 


Dealing with the charge that the Government ought 
to have had an understanding with our Allies, Mr. Lloyd 
George replied, “ we thought we had.” Only a few weeks 
ago a message had been received from the French Govern- 
ment saying that they would resist any violation of the 
Neutral Zones. That message had been followed by 
another signed by France and Italy, in common with 
Great Britain, warning Mustapha Kemal. Ought the 
policy then to have been one of running away when 
Mustapha Kemal defied the Allies? Mr. Asquith had 
asked why the Government had not imitated the “ patient, 
forbearing ” policy of Lord Grey of Fallodon in 1914. 
That patient, forbearing policy of 1914 had ended in 
“the most disastrous war the world has ever scen.” 
The “ amateur diplomacy of 1922 ” had brought peace. 

Mr. Lloyd George next argued that he was not respon- 
sible for the policy towards Turkey. “‘ Turkey was 
almost completely partitioned by the agreements entered 
into by various Powers before I ever became Prime 
Minister.” [But surely Mr. Lloyd George cannot suppose 
that the arrangements made with Tsarist Russia held 
good after the Soviet Government had come into power 
and repudiated every word and act of the old Govern- 
ment ?] He quoted a document to prove that the Treaty 
of Sévres had been negotiated by the Foreign Office and 
added, “‘ I think it necessary to say that because of the 
rubbishy statements that are made about Treaties having 
been prepared by the Cabinet Secretariat without the 
consent of the Foreign Office.” Mr. Lloyd George then 
dealt cryptically with his own future and that of the 
Government. “If there is to be a change, believe me, 
there is no man who would welcome it more than I 
would. I would welcome, I would love freedom... . 
I never sought the position, I never wished to retain it, 
and I will serve my country in any capacity so long as 
God gives me strength.” 

Mr. Lloyd George ridiculed the Unionist meeting 
arranged for November. “I think,” he said, “ it would 
have been more honourable and courageous if it 
[a motion to dispense with his services] had been 
moved in November, 1918. ... I cast myself on the 
people whose cause I have never betrayed in thirty-two 
years of strenuous public life.” He added that in his 
opinion the supreme task of statesmanship was “ the 
pacification of the nations,” and that he would support 





with all his might any Government which devoted itself 
to that task. Mr. Lloyd George’s incidental references 
to the huge massacres by the Turks and ‘to the “ French 
defeat in Cilicia” have caused angry outbursts in both 
Turkey and France. Perhaps he felt that he would 
not be called upon to manage the peace in the Near East, 
In any case, he has disqualified himself for doing so, 





Mr. Chamberlain spoke at Birmingham on Friday, 
October 13th, to the Midland Conservative Club. He 
said that he had worked in perfect harmony with 
Mr. Lloyd George, who had acted with scrupulous 
loyalty to his Unionist allies. No question of 
principle had divided them or was likely to do 
so. These were days for the rallying of all parties 
to the defence of the social order. The threat of Direct 
Action had again been raised. If the Labour Party 
obtained a majority through the divisions and differences 
of other parties the responsibility of those who did not 
take “a national view in times of national danger” 
would be heavy. There was no possibility that in the 
new Parliament any good Government could be formed 
except by coalition. 

Lord Salisbury, leader of the Conservative and Unionist 
Movement, otherwise known as the ‘‘ Die-Hards,”’ held a 
meeting in Arlington Street on Tuesday. He said that 
an appeal ought to be made to the Conservative instincts 
of the country. Therefore the Conservative Party 
respectfully demanded its freedom. It was not bound 
to the Coalition. It wanted a Conservative Party— 
reasonable, moderate, and not reactionary. He did not 
agree with Mr. Chamberlain that Labour was the danger. 
On the contrary, he and his friends were confident that 
the sane policy they desired would attract sane working 
men. That is exactly what we hoped for and expected 
from Lord Salisbury. 


Sir John Bradbury, the British delegate to the 
Reparations Commission, has made some proposals 
regarding Germany’s payment the full importance of 
which will not be appreciated, he says, unless we under- 
stand that this is the last chance of saving the situation, 
His proposals are officially stated thus :— 

“(1) To relieve the German Budget almost entirely of the 
cost of Peace Treaty charges for two or possibly for four years 
by enabling Germany to obtain the credits to cover such charges. 

(2) To fix the exchange value of the mark by an arrangement 
under which the Reichsbank would scll gold for paper marks at 
a fixed price to be determined by a Mixed Commission. 

(3) To re-organize the Reparation Commission and transfer 
it to Berlin.” 





The plan of stabilizing the mark (at 2,500 to 5,000 
to the pound) is only feasible if the Reichsbank is relieved 
of the necessity of creating new credits. In order to 
stop the expansion of the floating debt and afford Germany 
eredit facilities which will enable her to re-establish 
her currency and her Budget, it is proposed not that Peace 
Treaty payments should be suspended, for that would 
embarrass the Budgets of the Allies, but that the Powers 
receiving Peace Treaty payments should agree to guaran- 
tee German Five-year Treasury Bonds to the respective 
amounts to be received. In order that the scheme 
shall work successfully, Sir John feels that it must be 
entrusted to a body which enjoys the financial con- 
fidence of Germany and her creditors and which can 
work in close co-operation with the German Govern- 
ment. That is why he proposes the reorganization cf 
the Commission. He suggests, further, that the scheme 
be accepted only in principle by the Commission, and 
be left for the respective Governments to approve or 
disapprove. 
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The French object that the scheme will break the 
solidarity of the Allies and they doubt also whether the 
Jan to stabilize the mark is practicable. It is further 
objected that France, as the principal creditor, would 
have to finance the alleged payments to herself. Some 
economists believe the bankruptcy. of Germany would be 
preferable to this. It is understood that the French 
sre preparing constructive counter-proposals. 


The fundamental Treaty between Great Britain and 
Jraq was signed at Bagdad on Tuesday, October 10th, 
by the British High Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox, and 
the Prime Minister of the new State, Sir Saiyid ’Abd-ur- 
Rahman. The full text of this Treaty was published 
in the Times of October 12th, where it occupied a little 
overacolumn. The Article which will be read with the 
most hopeful interest in this country is the sixth, by 
which “His Britannic Majesty undertakes to use his 
good offices to secure the admission of Iraq to member- 
ship of the League of Nations as soon as possible.” 
When signing the Treaty Sir Percy Cox made a statement 
explanatory of this Article on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. They “ confidently look forward ” to advocating 
Jraq’s admission to the League “ as soon as the frontiers 
are scttled and a stable government set up ”’ in accordance 
with the Organic Law sketched in Article 3 of the Treaty. 
Such admission affords, in their opinion, “‘ the sole means 
by which the mandatory relation can legally be termi- 
nated.” The Treaty is to remain in force for twenty 
years, though the ambiguous wording of Article 18 leaves 
it open for us to infer that it may be terminated if the 
League of Nations admits Iraq at an earlier date. 


The most important Article in the Iraq Treaty, so far 
as the obligations of this country are concerned, is un- 
doubtedly the seventh, by which “ His Britannic Majesty 
undertakes to provide such support and assistance for 
the armed forces of His Majesty the King of Iraq as 
may from time to time be agreed by the High Contracting 
Parties.” A separate agreement is to be drawn up 
regulating “‘ the extent and conditions of such support 
and assistance,’ and is to be communicated to the Council 
of the League of Nations. We hope that Parliament, 
before ratifying the Treaty, will insist on being told some- 
thing more definite as to the “ extent and conditions ” 
of our commitments under this Article. The Treaty should 
certainly not be ratified until the full text of the separate 
agreements, covering our financial as well as military 
obligations, has been properly discussed. It will be 
noticed that “‘ that blessed word Mesopotamia ” has now 
(disappeared from official language. We sincerely trust 
that Iraq will be found to have a less expensive connotation 
for the British taxpayer. 


Reuter’s correspondent, telegraphing from Riga on 
Monday, announced M. Krassin’s resignation of his 
position as Soviet.Commissary for Foreign Trade. This 
is presumably a consequence of the refusal of the Moscow 
Government to ratify the commercial agreement which 
M. Krassin had recently concluded with Mr. Urquhart. 
In similar circumstances it always used to be understood 
that no course but resignation was open to the Minister 
concerned, though of late years this etiquette has shown 
signs of weakening even in older Governments than that 
of Moscow. A correspondent of the Morning Post 
quotes an interesting speech recently made by M. Lenin 
to representatives of the Russian Press, in which he 
admitted that Europe was not yet ripe for the social 
revolution—“ therefore we must for the time being 
abandon all our European plans and establish friendly 
relations with the Western countries.” He added that 


the Urquhart-Krassin agreement was “a_ splendid 





bridge for the establishment of normal relations ” with 
this country, but that the refusal to admit Russia to 
the Near East Conference had “made any economic 
collaboration with Great Britain impossible.” 





The Morning Post last Saturday published a striking 
account of Republican interference with the annual 
meeting of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, which 
was held in Dublin on October 11th. Cardinal Logue 
presided over this meeting, at which the Bishop of 
Clonfert delivered an address on “Catholics and 
Citizenship,” covering much the same ground as the 
pastoral letter from which we quoted last weck. Two 
archbishops were also on the platform. It was impossible, 
however, for the Bishop of Clonfert to get a hearing 
until a number of Republicans who interrupted and 
booed him were forcibly ejected. ‘A more astonishing 
proof of the total collapse of the moral authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland could not be 
imagined.” Five or six years ago, as the well-informed 
correspondent of the Morning Post points out, “ the 
most insignificant Catholic curate would have been 
listened to in respectful silence by any audience in 
Southern Ireland,” even though he defended the Union 
or advocated conscription. To-day the leading figures 
of the Hierarchy are booed at for supporting the Irish 
Free State. Once again casuistry has sapped the roots 
of authority. 


A great deal of discussion has been caused by the case 
in which Sir Almeric FitzRoy, Clerk of the Privy Council, 
was fined by Mr. Mead at Marlborough Street Police 
Court last Saturday. The charge was one of “ wilfully 
interfering with and annoying persons using Hyde Park.” 
The police produced one witness, a woman, whose 
evidence was so hopelessly discredited that the prosecu- 
tion withdrew her. Mr. Mead, however, relied upon the 
otherwise unsupported evidence of the police. Sir 
Henry Curtis Bennett, counsel for the defendant, strongly 
protested on the ground that the magistrate had in effect 
encouraged him to cease his cross-examination of the 
discredited witness. He pointed out that if he had 
continued his cross-examination, instead of assuming, as 
he thought he had a right to do, that the withdrawal of 
the witness meant the acquittal of the defendant, he could 
have disproved the assertions of the police upon which 
the magistrate ultimately relied. 

We will not make particular comments as an appeal 
was instantly lodged. We may say, however, that the 
public has for a long time been rather disturbed about the 
character of prosecutions of persons using public parks. 
It is only on rare occasions that a witness other than a 
constable is produced. Surely this ought not to be. 
We take the intentions of the police to be excellent, 
but it must be remembered that a doubtful law has to 
be administered in these cases, and that in recent years 
the police have been spurred on by several vigilant 
societies to cleanse the parks. Of course, we entirely 
commend that object. But there are obvious dangers 
when the law is dubious and the evidence: of the police is 
uncorroborated. What the public wants is that the 
right thing should be done in the right way. We do 
not agree with Mr. Mead that Sir Almeric FitzRoy 
was charged with “a very mild offence.” On the con- 
trary, we regard the charge as a serious one and it should 
be inquired into by very serious methods. 





Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100%; 
Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 89. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY.’ 
—=j>—— 
TO OUR READERS. 

O-DAY the Spectator returns to its former price of 

sixpence. As we erplained last Saturday, we are 

enabled to make this reduction, while at the same time 
enlarging our type and increasing the amount of our 
reading matter, owing to the fall in the price of paper and 
the prospect of a reduction in the cost of printing. 

The annua! loss, however, caused by this combined 
inercase and reduction will be very considerable. To 
maintain our position we must, then, very largely increase 
our circulation. 

In order to accomplish this we ask the special aid and 
support of our readers, and we are confident that we shall 
not ask in vain. 

The ways in which our readers can help are easily stated : 

(1) Let every existing subscriber to the Spectator 
find us another. 

(2) Let every casual purchaser become a_ regular 
subscriber. 

(3) Let everyone who is in the habit of reading the 
Specrator in @ club, library, or reading-room 
determine to become a weekly buyer. 

By these means the reduction in revenue caused by the 
change of price will at once be made good. 

We are aware that we are taking an unusual course in 
maling this appeal to our readers, but nevertheless we do 
not feel that any apology is needed. The relations between 
the Spectator and its readers are a good deal closer than 
those which exist in the case ef most newspapers. 


SPECTATOR. 





° . * | 
We do not mean by this that our readers are necessarily | 


in agreement with the views which we express. What we 
do mean is that what they most value in the Specrator 
is its position of complete independence. 

The paper is, they know, controlled and edited by its 
proprietors. In other words, the views expressed by us, 
whether right or wrong in themselves, are not the resultants 
of external and undisclosed influences—official or financial, 
political or prepagandist. Not only does no commercial 
magnate, but also no Ministry, no Party leader, and no 


social “ movement” or “ organization” play the part of 


the predominant partner in our columns. 

To say this does not imply that we are forgetful of the 
essential duty of a newspaper—to captivate and hold the 
attention of its readers. We shall strive nore than ever to 
give them in all parts of the paper— political, literary, 
and social—what they desire to read. To attempt to do 
otherwise would be a@ gross impertinence. 

We believe that what readers want most from us, especially 
in the region of politics, is not an echo of their own opinions, 


nor that of some Party Junta or Chief, but the opinion of an | 


independent body of men, trained in the observation, the 
interpretation, and the general diagnosis of public affairs 
—a body of men whose desire is to act as the honourable 
and confidential servants of their readers. 

Those who edit the Srecravor and write its 
recognize that what is expected from them cach weel: is the 
expression of a genuine and outspoken opinion of men 
and things. 
to be our wasters. But these masters, though entitled to 
our obedient attention and to @ constant and vigilant care 
for their entertainment and information, are not cntitled 
to a servile attitude on our part. The service we offer 
and are proud to render is a free inan’s service. 

Above all, we desire to act (as, indeed, our readers expect) 
as the watch-dogs of the community. We may give mis- 
taken and unnecessary warnings, but to do so if the intention 
is honest will cause little harm. The watch-dog does no! 
attack, or punish, or decide. He gives his warning bark 
and leaves it to his masters to do what they hold necessary. 


wticles | 


Tn a very real sense we consider our readers | 
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In view of such considerations we feel we have a right io 
ask our readers to render us an active and not merely @ passive 
support in the work of giving them a paper at once readable 
and independent—above all, a paper essentially their own, 

We add below, by way of postscript, that portion of our 
notes of last week which. describes in specific terms the best 
way of aiding the Spectator—not fo increase its profits 
(though that we admit would be exceedingly agreeable), 
but to increase its influence without losing its independence, 
We do not want external support. Though that might 
be easy to obtain its acceptance would involve a loss of 
independence. We want the support of those who desire, 
and to whose interests it will be to maintain, the present 
relations which evist between the SpecTAtTOR and its readers. 

What is the best way in practice to support the Spectator? 
Become an annual subscriber. Those who do that, either 
directly through the office, or as they can quite as easily 
do through any bookstall or newsagent, can greatly assist 
a paper like the Srecraton in days of dear paper and 
dear transport. The more our permanent subscribers the 
less heavy the loss in “ returns.” Anyone who wishes to 
become a direct annual subscriber has only to send 30s., 
by cheque or postal order, addressed to ‘ The Manager, 
the Spectator, York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2,” and he will receive the paper post free every week. 
The interests of persons who have already paid subscrip- 
tions in advance on the 9d. basis will, of course, be fully 
protected. Unless they express disapproval of such a 
plan their unexpired term for receivin« the paper will be 
proportionally increased. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIONISM. 


FPXHE great need of the moment is the preservation 

of the Unionist Party. Mr. Lloyd George, whether 
he has intended to do it or not, is by his methods fast 
smashing it. If he is allowed to remain he will smash 
it altogether just as he smashed the Liberal Party. He 
will suck out its life blood and it will be suspended lifeless, 
like the body of a fly in a spider’s web. But we would 
not be misunderstood. Nobody can _ finally 
Unionism, because it is a principle, an attitude of mind, 
an inclining towards cohesion rather than towards the 
dispersion of energy and personality. Unionism took 
its name, as everybody knows, from the policy of main- 
taining the Union with Ireland. But now that that 


smash 


| policy has gone beyond redemption the word ** Unionism ” 


may appropriately be applied to a much finer because 
a wider and larger thing. It means for us, and we hope 
it will mean for the Unionist Party of the future, just 
that state of mind which we have described—the state 
of mind of a Cromwell or a Lincoln. But though Union- 
ism cannot die, it is nevertheless a disaster whenever 
the principle is rendered impotent for a time by the 
wreckage of the machine which serves it. The next 
few days will decide whether that machine is or is not 
to be wrecked, 

So far as we can, and in the hope that it is not too 
late, we want to put in a very strong plea against hasty 
action and ill-temper and in favour of calm consideration. 
It seems to us perfectly plain, however, that the present 
Unionist Party cannot hope to survive if its fortunes 
remain linked with those of Mr. Lloyd George. There 
can be no compromise on that point. In the present 
Parliament the Unionist Party has been by far the 
strongest and most coherent single Party. If it fails to 


save itself it will be because it cannot sce clearly the way. 
When we write the result of the meeting of the Unionist 
Members of the House of Commons, which Mr, Austen 
Chamberlain summoned for Thursday, is not yet known. 
We necessarily write in the dark, but we should like to 
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express our hope that in the immediate future Unionists 
will recognize that a personal loyalty to Mr. Lloyd George 
which may be respected in Mr. Chamberlain, and even 
in some other leading Unionists who have deeply com- 
nitted themselves, is not required of the Unionist Party. 
The Unionist Party owes loyalty first of all to itself, 
that is to say, to its own principles. 

When we look at Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Man- 
chester we see at once how little he spoke as a Unionist. 
He made no declaration of faith whatever. He left 
everything nebulous. He spoke almost exclusively of 
the situation in the Near East, but even in that matter 
he did not pay his critics the compliment of answering 
any of their very serious, and we are sure sincere, critic- 
isms. When his speech was ended nobody knew what 
he intended to do or to what Party he would belong in 
future. He seemed to leave himself free to gather up 
and profit by whatever results might be yielded by a 
He seemed to give himself an option 
He did not apologize or 


General Election. 
on every Party in the State. 


defend himself for the paralysis which he has brought | 
ith | 
with 


on the Unionist Party. He contented himself 
abusing some unnamed Unionist journalist whom we 
cannot readily identify. He refrained from confirming Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration at Birmingham that Labour is 
ihe danger. If he was afflicted by any misgivings about 
a possible alliance between the Independent Liberals and 
Labour he did not mention them. He left himself, as we 
have said, absolutely without shackle or fetter. 

Such a speech was very different from what the nation 
had a right to expect. A large number of critics of the 
Prime Minister have objected, like ourselves, to his 
methods rather than to his intentions. We have fre- 
quently said that we believe Mr. Lloyd George’s policy 
of appeasement in Europe is wise as well as generous, 
and that his policy in the Near East, which we took to 
mean that he wanted to keep the Turks as far as humanly 
could be done out of Europe, and to preserve the Freedom 
of the Straits, is in itself right. But what are we to 
say of his methods? At Manchester he declared that 
as his Near Eastern policy had been successful the British 
Government ought to be hailed as among the great 
peacemakers of the Can such words be taken 
seriously or treated with respect? Everybody knows 
that Franee—the Ally with whom we had to work— 
was driven into consternation by the clumsiness and 
ageressiveness of British policy and that that policy 
was in the end made possible only by the rushing visits 
of Lord Curzon to Paris and by the restraint and patience 
of Sir Charles Harington. 

Let us consider some of the complaints which Mr, 
Lloyd George might have answered and did not. He 
said nothing in palliation of his Greek policy, yet’ he 
surely must have known that if he backed the Grecks 
against the Turks the Turks would retaliate. Of course, 
he assumed that the Greeks were sure to win; but that 
assumption was a terrible gamble out of which all the 
troubles in the Near East arose. He said nothing about 
the reasons—which are intelligible reasons, though we are 
sorry to say they are not justifications—which France and 
Italy had for making private treaties with the Turks. We 
have often pointed out that in 1920 Mr. Lloyd George, 
although he was still backing the Greeks, referred to an 
offer which he had made early in 1918 about not depriving 
the Turks of “their rich and renowned lands in Asia 
Minor and Thrace” as a “solemn pledge.” There 
was no need to describe as a solemn pledge the offer 
which was made to the Turks when Mr. Lloyd George 
hoped to persuade them to go out of the war. Why was 
this hopeless contradiction introduced ? Apparently to 
pacify the unrest of Indian Moslems. But a contradiction 


age. 








| infuriated both the French and the Turks. 


| 


it remains to this day, At Madachester Mr. Lloyd George 
gave no answer. Clearly if that ‘‘ pledge” had been 
honoured the peace with Turkey now proposed could have 
been made long ago. All the bloodshed and all the warlike 
movements and expense have happened, to judge by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s own words, for no reason at all. In 
August the Angora Government sent a representative, 
Fethi Bey, to tell the British Government that Angora 
agreed to the Freedom of the Straits. Mr. Lloyd George 
has been very earnestly asked why he did not accept 
that offer instead of refusing to see Fethi Bey. Again 
there was no answer. All we know is that Fethi Bey 
was received at the Foreign Office in Lord Curzon’s 
absence but that nothing further happened. 

When Unionists say that they cannot remain bound 
by such leadership and be responsible for such a flippant 
treatment of a nation which is in deadly earnest we 
agree with them. If Mr. Chamberlain and some of his 
important Unionist colleagues mean to stand or fall with 
Mr. Lloyd George, we are convinced that true Unionists 
ought very regretfully to lose some of their leaders rather 
than accept such an arrangement. But even so, nothing 
ought to be done in haste. Mr, Chamberlain ean, of 
course, easily defend his act in summoning only Unionist 
Members of the House of Commons to the meeting on 
Thursday by the statement that he was not competent 
to summon anybody else. The presence of Unionist Peers 
who are Ministers would not spoil his argument. But it 
is surely obvious that no decision which involves the fate 
of the whole Unionist Party ought to be taken without a 
full meeting of the Party. 

Lord Long, who though he has retired from active 
politics has the right conferred on him by long experience 
to speak his mind, has said that in order to avoid the 
break up of the Party two things are needed: first, time— 
that is to say, a breathing space—and secondly a Unionist 
Prime Minister, This entirely accords with the opinions 
we have ventured to express during the past three weeks. 
The best solution of all would be that Mr. Lloyd George 
should resign, that the Ministry should be reconstructed, 
and that under Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Derby or somebody 
else as Prime Minister, it should carry through the policy 
to which the nation is now committed. Let us repeat 
that what, in general, Mr. Lloyd George now says he 
wants in the Near East suits us very well, but we desire 
to see that policy handled by someone who has a real 
chance of succeeding instead of having all the chances 
against him, We are not exaggerating. In his Man- 
chester speech Mr. Lloyd George said things which have 
Both mis- 
trusted him before and now they have added indignation 
to their mistrust, If the solution which we prefer should 
prove to be impossible, at least let Unionists insist that 
there shall be no dissolution till there has been a searching 
discussion of the Unionist position at a full Unionist 
meeting. It is excellent news that such a representative 
meeting has been summoned by the executive of the 
National Unionist Association. 


THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC TEACHING. 
| ba reviewing recently Sir Lynden Macassey’s book, 

Labour Policy—False and True, we called attention 
to his remarks on the appalling ignorance among manual 
workers about economic law and the structure of trade 
and commerce. They notice in the newspapers, let us 
say, that some firm has paid a large profit and they at 
once speak of that profit as though it were theft. We 
are, of course, whole-heartedly in favour of manual 
workers having their rightful share in the profits of 
industry, but without going into the fact that Labour 
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too often rejects profit-sharing schemes as a kind of 
trickery, we may point out that manual workers as a 
class apparently have no conception of the low rate of 
average interest which is earned on capital. High profits 
are the occasional reward of great risks. 

Nor does Labour make any proper allowance for the 
service rendered by the entrepreneurs of trade. A’ man 
who starts a factory to produce some new article will 
probably be labelled a profiteer if he succeeds, yet he 
may have provided work for thousands—work which 
would not otherwise have existed. Many men, probably 
most men, would not put up with all the worry and mis- 
chances of starting a new industry unless they were 
lured by the vision of personal power and wealth. In 
friendly conversation the manual worker will as often 
as not admit all this, for he knows what human nature 
is as well as we do, but in his public or trade union capa- 
city he is the victim of formulae about “ Capital” and 
“Exploitation.” He regards what is really a partnership 
as a conflict. He never seems to understand that he is a 
‘apitalist himself if he has a few shillings invested any- 
where, or if he is the direct means of employing others, 
or because his own powers of work are the capital upon 
which he draws a weekly dividend. 

We have often deplored the fact that rudimentary 
economic teaching in this country is very difficult to 
come by. Would it be possible to give some in the elemen- 
tary schools, or at all events in continuation schools? 
Probably the objection would be raised that economics 
is a political subject and that nobody wants a new bone 
of contention thrown into the schools. Nevertheless, we 
feel sure that some common or neutral ground of economic 
law could be mapped out. Certain people used to laugh 
at ‘“‘ Cowper-Temple religion” in the schools, yet that 
compromise worked very well except when politicians 
stirred up the sects. An equally good working com- 
promise could be arranged in economic teaching. It 
is really important. For look at what happens now. 
The Working Men’s Colleges, the winter classes and the 
summer schools, it is true, go in hot and strong for teaching 
economics. But what do they teach? The Colleges 
are not institutions for learning and research as such ; 
they exist rather for the propagation of particular 
views. They teach Collectivism, and they turn out their 
pupils fully equipped apostles of that doctrine. They are 
seminaries rather than colleges. 

For our part, we think it absurd to blame the manual 
worker too much. He has never been given a chance. 
It is the exceptional man who goes to one of the Working 
Men’s Colleges. In quict and prosperous times the study 
of economics seemed to be useless. Things happened 
sufliciently well without the interference of the amateur 
inquirer. The ordinary man no more wanted to be an 
economist than he wanted to be an astronomer. He 
left it all to the professors. The trouble is now that we 
live in very disquieting and ruinous times and that 
every man is forced by his sufferings and anxieties to 
make inquiries as to why these things should be so. The 
obvious source of instruction for the manual worker to 
turn to is the economic teaching approved of by the 
Trade Unions. Practically all this teaching comes from 
Socialists, ranging from State Socialists through Guild 
Socialists and Syndicalists to Marxians. 

The Marxian, with his denunciations of the “ unholy 
trinity—rent, interest and profit,” and his dream of the 
rule of the “ Proletariat,” is proclaiming his apocalypse 
in ears made attentive by real hardships. The easy- 
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going rank-and-file of British Labour has so often acqui- 
esced in the recital of the revolutionary Credo in its name 
that it is beginning to accept it as a commonplace, 
although it remains sceptical and apathctic as to the 








~ a 
building of the New Jerusalem. “ British workmen arg 
not Socialists” is a familiar phrase. But those whom 
the workers pay to do their thinking for them in most 
cases are. Trade Unionists of the type of Thomas Burt 
no longer lead; Mr. Bowerman is to be placed on the 
shelf on the ground of age; Mr. Thomas, Mr. Clynes 
Mr. Hodges—all those who count in the Labour Movement 
of to-day, and who will be the Labour Ministers of to. 
morrow should Labour win a majority at the polls— 
have pledged themselves to the principles of Collectivism, 
Discontent, ignorance, thoughtlessness, class-conscious. 
ness may prevail, and the vote, given for the men rather 
than for the measures they advocate, place Socialism, 
passing under the colourless name of Labour, in power, 
If the defence is allowed to go by default, it is bound to 
be so, sooner or later. 

We doubt whether the public at large in the least 
understands the pertinacity of the attack which is being 
made on its existing order. ‘ Revolution” to the man 
in the street connotes bombs and bullets, and he sees 
little cause to fear an outbreak. He is no doubt right. 
But there are other and surer means of bringing about 
“revolution.” To teach the citizens, present and future, 
to demand the overthrow of the “‘ Capitalist system ” is 
the avowed aim. There are agencies, such as the World 
Association for Adult Education and the Workers’ 
Educational Association, which stand honourably aloof 
from these attempts to poison the wells and devote 
themselves to the real work of assisting men and women 
to self-culture. But much remains to be done, especially 
in the direct teaching of economics. 

The damage done to the country by industrial disputes, 
by slow and inefficient work grudgingly done, by unneces- 
sary absenteeism, even by the psychological effects of 
discontent, could be enormously reduced if the employers 
on the one hand and the workers on the other could 
enter into each other’s minds, realize exactly where the 
shoe pinches and sympathize with each other’s difli- 
culties and aspirations. ‘Two things seem to be required : 
first, day-to-day information, accurate and unbiased, as to 
the conditions governing the state of trade and industry ; 
and secondly—but ultimately the more important of the 
two—-systematic instruction in the principles underlying 
all trade and industry, especially international trade. 

We have been interested to discover that, within the 
limits of its means and opportunity, work of this kind is 
being done, and well done, by the Central Council for 
Economic Information, of which Lord Inchcape is the 
President, and which has its offices at 24 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. This body exists to promote the 
understanding of economic questions and the recon- 
ciliation of the divergent interests of the various classes 
engaged in industry. It holds itself strictly aloof from 
advocacy of the commercial interests of particular bodies 
and from anything in the nature of Party or of class- 
politics. It devotes much of its attention to giving wide 
publication to schemes of industrial betterment and 
suggestions for dealing with such questions as Unem- 
ployment, Profit-sharing, Joint Councils of Employers 
and Employed, and such-like. It has a highly developed 
news service, through which information on subjects of 
interest to all engaged in trade and industry is distributed 
to the Press of the country; it collects and tabulates 
statistics on commercial and industrial subjects; it 
conducts Study Classes in economics in the great centres 
of population, and it encourages school teachers to inform 
themselves on economic laws by prescribing a course of 
reading and by arranging for periodical examinations in 
the books so recommended. Its work has the hearty 
and active support of many prominent Trade Unionists, 
thus proving that those responsible for the conduct ol 
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its work have won confidence by fairness of mind and 
impartiality of method. 

We have only one criticism to offer on this admirably 
conceived work, which is truly of national importance : 
that it is done on too small a scale. The Central Council 
has erred on the side of modesty. Its work should be 
expanded and made nation-wide. The larger the field 
that it covers, the freer it will be to devote itself to the 
jnculeation of those ground principles on which successful 
production and exchange depend, and the more influence 
will it bring to bear on employers and employed alike to 
eliminate the evils which hamper modern industry and 
to help in the evolution of that true partnership which 
js the only alternative to industrial revolution. 





THE PORT OF LONDON BUILDING. 


\ OST Londoners have (or should have) remarked 
A a certain Portland stone edifice not far from 
Madame Tussaud’s that is obviously a Public Building of 
some kind and possessed of that rare quality, distinction. 
It is, as a matter of fact, the Marylebone Town Hall, built 
from the designs of Mr. Edwin Cooper. It is to this 
same architect that we now owe the great pile on Tower 
Hill which the Prime Minister declared open on Tuesday 
as the seat of government of the Port of London, 
Here Mr. Cooper has had larger scope and has built in 
terms of monumental magnificence, expressive of that 
vigour and enterprise which have created the great port 
and of the wealth tiat it has brought. 

A few decades back this grand architectural symbolism 
would have been impossible in the case of a utili- 
tarian building devoted to trade. Business was business 
in those days, and an office was an office, and any nonsense 
about expressing the might, majesty and power of com- 
merce by means of the Arts would have been very coldly 
received by our merchants as dangerous foolishness only 
calculated to make respectable British business men look 
ridiculous. ‘‘ Commerce saluted and adorned by the 
Arts” was no doubt a very suitable theme for such 
fantastic foreigners as built up the Venetian Republic, 
but their grandiloquent Baroque gestures were not for 
our sober shores. Our old faith that dignity and security 
were most fittingly expressed by the dismal and the 
dusty is, however, nearly dead and is now held by few 
outside the legal profession. At all events, the Tower’s 
new neighbour is full of assurance, even of exuberance, 
and says a great deal more than “I am a very big block 
of important offices.” Rather unfortunately for both 
buildings, Mr. Cooper’s somewhat robustious monument 
has for its next-door neighbour the exquisite little Trinity 
House, a very paragon of maidenly reserve, now timidly 
shrinking in the shadow of the swaggering gallant who 
towers magnificently at her elbow. 

Let it be said at onee that it is the swagger of a gentle- 
man, and that we thoroughly enjoy it. The Port of 
London Authority has dressed itself as for a State portrait 
by Largilliére, and a very noble picture it makes—a 
Roi Soleil incongruously surrounded by a Royal circle 
of singularly dingy courtiers. In plan the building is 
a square with one angle clipped off, this blunted corner 
facing Trinity Square and forming the principal front. 
Above the high Corinthian colonnade that shelters the 
main entrances the great tower piles up from a spreading 
base, through a triumphal arch enshrining Father Thames 
to a receding and blunted superstructure that leaves off 
rather unexpectedly and casually without the final 
salutation that the sculptural excitement lower down 
almost leads us to look for. Certainly surprise is a legiti- 
mate element in architectural composition—even the 
louting of expectations, so long as it be done with suavity; 
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but in this case the tower is so patently braced and 
buttressed to support something beyond its own weight 
that its demand for a superimposed load of some sort 
seems to us emphatic. Had not the lighted and revolving 
globe that so festively surmounts the London Coliseum 
rather “* queered the pitch,” we might perhaps have been 
given a great reticulated sphere of bronze with all the 
countries of the world flashing back the sun from their 
gilded shapes in turn. 

In comparison with the entrance front the other four 
facades are unexciting except for their angle features, 
but we could have wished that reticence had been carried 
still further and made a positive virtue. The grim taci- 
turnity produced by plain window openings in a flat 
cliff of wall is here rather unnecessarily marred by little 
nervous, apologetic coughs of ornamentation in the 
form of projecting keystones and balconies. The plan 
of the building is on those broad and simple lines that 
make for true grandeur, its heart both architecturally 
and executively being a vast rotunda with a domed and 
coffered roof under which the chief public business of 
the place will be conducted. 

Within is much sculptural ornament in marble, stone, 
wood and plaster, mostly of attractive detail and fine 
workmanship, but seeming to waver a little insecurely 
between the decorative motifs of Imperial Rome and the 
later Renaissance in France and England. Always, 
however, there is vigour and freshness, and we are far 
from complaining. If we do not praise unreservedly it 
is only because such architects as Mr. Cooper are fast 
educating us by their works and teaching us to demand 
of them a perfection in building that a generation ago 
seemed to have passed beyond our reach for ever. We 
salute the Port of London’s building as we recently saluted 
the County Hall as having those three attributes, “ firm- 
ness, commodity and delight,’ which condition true 
architecture. 





SAVE THE ‘ VICTORY.’ 

VERY resident in Portsmouth and every visitor 
has been conscious of an aching gap in the harbour 

since Nelson’s famous ship the ‘ Victory’ was removed. 
She was taken away for a survey and the report on her 
condition is serious. The Admiralty has come to the 
conclusion that the necessary repairs and the cost of 
converting the ship to her original rig—her rig as she 
fought at Trafalgar—would cost a larger sum than can 
be provided out of the Navy Votes. Is the ‘ Victory ’ 
therefore to perish? Is she to sink into the mud and 
be allowed gradually to decay, or is she to be broken up 
for firewood ? For our part we cannot reconcile our- 
selves to the thought that this glorious piece of naval 


| architecture, which is a vision of sheer delight and which 


is steeped in the history of England, should be so treated. 

The Admiralty has suggested that theugh it cannot 
pay for the ‘ Victory’ her preservation as a National 
Monument—for that is how she ought to be regarded— 
should be considered as a national duty. The Admiralty 
has therefore allowed the Society for Nautical Research 
to act as expert advisers on the matter and to appeal 
to the Empire for the necessary funds. The Socicty 
most appropriately makes its appeal on Trafalgar Day, 
and ‘dull would he be of soul’ who did not give his 
mite to save the ‘Victory.’ Sir Doveton Sturdee is 
Chairman of the Save the ‘ Victory ’ Fund; Mr. McKenna 
is the Hon. Treasurer ; and the Headquarters of the Fund 
are at Wargrave House, Camberley, Surrey. 

The keel of the ‘ Victory’ was laid in 1759 at Chatham. 
She is a three-decker of 8,400 tons gross and she used 
to carry 104 guns. Of course, she is different now from 
what she was in Nelson’s day, Relieved of much of 
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her weight she floats higher. Her masts and spars are 
much smaller, Her gun ports have been enlarged into 
windows. The original figure-head has gone; the bow 
and stern have been altered. Though she is essen- 
tially the ship that carried Kempenfelt and Nelson and 
fought at Ushant, at the relief of Gibraltar, at St. 
Vincent, at the Nile, and at Trafalgar, she would be 
a still finer National Monument if she were restored 
to her original appearance. This we understand can 
be done. 

Mr. Geoffrey Callender, who in The Story of the ‘ Victory’ 
has written the history of the ship, has reproduced 
Nicholas Pocock’s picture of her as she used to be. There 
is no reason why she should not be restored to that 
majestic form. The decks, which are now too much 
encumbered, could be cleared. The port lids could be 
Masts, spars and rigging could be restored 
on the old model. The modern guns used for firing 
salutes should be banished. It would be as easy, as Mr. 
Callender has said, to reconstruct the stern as it was for 
the Admiralty to replace the three great lanterns in 
1911. If large subscriptions fail why should not a penny 
or a sixpenny subscription be opened for the whole 
Empire? Surely everybody wants to save the ‘ Victory.’ 
Everybody, if he has not done so already, wants to experi- 
ence the thrill which comes to an Englishman when he 
steps on board and sees that brass plate with the simple 
words, “Here Nelson fell.” Thackeray said truly, 
** The bones of the ‘ Victory’ ought to be sacred relics 
for Englishmen to worship almost.” 


replaced. 





GLIDERS : SOME EARLY EXPERIMENTS. 


FP YUE attention which has been aroused by recent experi- 
ments with gliders has produced the impression in 
the mind of some people that this is a new departure in air- 
navigation. It is therefore interesting and important to 
look back at earlier attempts to solve the same problem. 
As early as 1895 José Weiss was examining the problems 
of the air resistance of moving bodies and the effects of 
variation in the size of such bodies, but it was not until 
1902 that he began a long series of painstaking experi- 
ments to determine the principles of natural flight. At 
that time practically no data were available, and although 
the earlier work of Lilienthal and Pilcher may have 
served as some slight guidance at first, he soon formu- 
lated from actual experiment his own working theories. 
The multi-planed model was abandoned for the single 
birdlike plane. Tlaving succeeded in making a dead 
rook glide within a few degrees of the horizontal, he 
devoted himself to the construction of models varying in 
span from two to fifteen fect and extending in number to 
upwards of two hundred. These models were con- 
structed of a framework of bamboo held together with 
tyre cement and tarred twine and covered with a fabric 
of unbleached calico. We began by following no 
fixed curves, trusting rather to his artist’s eye and his 
peculiar acquaintance with bird line and form. From 
the behaviour of a model in the air could be noted any 
defect in stability. Corrections in elevation were 
effected by moving a sliding roll of lead before or behind 
the centre of gravity; while lateral deviations could 
be corrected by a slight flexing of the wing in fault. 
By prolonged and patient experimenting Weiss had 
arrived at a combination of surfaces that rendered his 
gliders absolutely and inherently stable. Assisted by 


ascending currents these gliders, carrying up to twenty 
Ibs. of lead, would make glides of half a mile or more, one 
being picked up nearly two miles distant from its starting- 
point—until quite recently an unparalleled performance 
for a self-controlling machine, 








Two of these models had been entered for competition 
at the Premier Concours d’ Aviation held at Paris in 1905, 
They were disqualified for exceeding the size and weight 
allowed by the regulations, but on the merits of their 
performance a special medal was awarded. This wag 
probably the first recognition of the possibilities of the 
monoplane. Blériot, before this, had worked entirely 
on biplane models, with one of which he competed at 
this meeting; but from that time he abandoned the 
biplane and adopted the principles of the Weiss mono- 
plane. Following up experiments in this direction, he 
introduced a tail plane, and eventually evolved the 
mechanically propelled machine which carried him across 
the Channel. The work of an Austrian named Wells, 
who also saw this model at Paris, and imitated its design, 
led to the appearance of the Eitrich monoplane—later to 
become the German Taube, which figured so prominently 
in the early days of the War. 

It was in 1905 that José Weiss became associated with 
Alexander Keith, who had already acquired a singular 
knowledge of the structure of birds and the varying 
functions of wing-curves and cambers. ‘To assist him in 
demonstrating the operations of a bird in flight, Mr. 
Keith employed a swan’s wing, to every muscle of which 
was attached a thin cord. The exact effect on flight 
of every variation of angle could be clearly shown by 
this method. 

These two pioncers progressed in 1909 and 1910 to the 
stage of building man-carrying gliders. The construction 
of these differed in no material respect from that of the 
smaller models, but a method of launching other than by 
hand had to be devised. A slope ending in an abrupt 
declivity on the windward side of the hill (Amberley 
Mount in Sussex) was selected. The body of the glider 
was reposed on an independent chassis, which was 
secured by a cable to a stake in the ground a few yards 
from the edge of the declivity. This chassis was then 
allowed to run down the slope, and on its being abruptly 
pulled up by its cable the glider would launch itself over 
the brink, being assisted in gaining its initial speed by a 
vigorous push from willing helpers. Once in the air, thie 
machine would immediately right itself and find and 
maintain its flying position, rising to an ascending current 
or dipping to a down draught. So long as the pilot 
succeeded in keeping the nose into wind, the machine 
would glide steadily for considerable distances, settling 
gently on its skid in the valley below. No vertical 
rudder was fitted, control being effected entirely by 
warping the wing-tips ; and from this was confirmed the 
theory of the Wright Brothers that large surfaces may be 
controlled with no greater difficulty than small ones if 
the control is effected by the manipulation of the surfaces 
themselves rather than by a movement of the operator. 

On one such occasion Mr. Gordon England, the pilot of 
these gliders, rose to a height of thirty feet or more above 
the starting-point, eventually making a perfect landing 
more than half a mile away. Mr. England stated on 
landing that he had perfect control of the machine all 
the time in the air. The comment of a contemporary 
acronautical journal is worth citing :—‘‘ We may read 
with something approaching awe of the half-mile flight 
recorded from a 400 feet height as an acme of skill to 
which we may some day attain, and as a forecast of a 
time when we may perhaps emulate such exploits with 
no feeling of risk whatever, but with a confidence of 
safety born of a sense of knowledge of complete control 
of machine and element.....” These experiments 
proved beyond question the absolute stability of the 
Weiss gliders, and the development of the uncapsizable 
aeroplane of to-day is in large measure due to their success. 

The end always in view throughout these experiments 
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was to arrive by means of continued improvement in| of the balanced movement, the play of limbs, the 


body and wing design at a maximum economy of force, 
and to determine the form which would require the 
minimum of power to maintain it in horizontal flight. 
Weiss was the first to appreciate the higher efficiency in 
lifting capacity of large machines when once in the air. 
From formulae he had evolved concerning the loading and 
performance of machines of varying sizes, he published in 
1910 the particulars in these respects of aeroplanes weigh- 
ing up to as much as fifty tons with their corresponding 
dimensional figures, and it is a fact that the dimensions 
and other general particulars of the most efficient of our 
modern large machines approximate closely to those 
advocated by José Weiss. W. 





OCCASIONS WHEN... 

" —” of course, is wrong,” Thackeray has 
written, “but there are occasions when... . 
Do, for goodness sake, ny dear madam, keep your true, 
and pure, and womanly, and gentle remarks for another 
day. Have the great kindness to stand a leetle aside, and 
just let us see one or two more rounds between the men.” 
There was an occasion at the Albert Hall on the 12th. 
The plea for prize-fighting seemed the battering of an open 
door. It was petty to argue that the men had chosen to 
fight, and loved the glory of it. There was nothing of 
compulsion, no broken-down cab-horses or goaded bulls, 
no “tamed and shabby tigers,” no tumbling birds. It 
was a contest of free men, beautifully trained,wisely brave 
and wisely brutal. It was exalting. Every man in the 
audience must have discerned the nobleness of his animal 
manhood in the endurance of Moran, the determination 
of Beckett, the generalship of Bloomfield, and the 
classicism of Wells, and it is good for man to feel some- 
times that he is a noble animal. It saves him from shame. 
There would be no defence of fighting if man were alto- 
gether rational, but he is not ; and so there are occasions 

when . . . and one rests from cynicism at a prize-fight. 
The Ring glared from the bottom of a misty crater, 
whose sides were mottled with faces and shirt fronts, 
picked out by the light. A whole soaring world was con- 
centrated to the brilliant square and the two puppets that 
fought on it so realistically. When I had descended the 
gangway and immersed myself in the enormous crowd, 
the puppets became gods of living marble, moulded by 
dark, clean shadows. And then I was told that they were 
Tom Ireland, of Hoxton, and Fred Tovee, of Marylebone. 
I wondered how they had come to Peloponnesus from 
ifoxton and Marylebone, and how many Olympiads had 
passed while I had wasted time in the markets. I folded 
my toga and put it under the seat. Then Paul Fritsch 
contended with Teddy Reed. All the time people were 
coming in. We were restless, waiting. But Fritsch com- 
manded our wandering attention. He was a prologue 
that would have been a play in a less sumptuous pro- 
gramme. We had tired from clapping his skilful victory 
when we were called upon to greet Georges Carpentier. 
We faintly foreshadowed the endurance of Moran. 
Carpenticr was introduced from the Ring, and smiled 
round at the English audience that still loved him. He 
looked a little apologetic. Evening dress is not good for 
an Olympian hero. But Bombardier Wells is a god, un peu 
passé perhaps. When he stripped and stood out to mect 
Jack Bloomfield, the crowd died and the Albert Tall 
faded away. There was nothing in the world but Wells 
and Bloomfield, and it was most splendid that it did not 
matter who won. Before I had come in I had wanted 
Bloomf{icld to win, because of our need of a good heayy- 
weight, But when they were fighting, 
We were only aware 


Hie is our hope. 
practical reasons did not matier. 





bodies. 
* White, gleaming, muscular and warm 
All beautiful in conscious power ” 
. Venere ._ © : 
these Grecians stepped down into London. 


“Tis more than LIFE .. . 
To watch the noble attitude 
He takes—the crowd in breathless mood — 
And then to see, with adamant start, 
The muscles set—and the great heart 
Hurl a courageous splendid light 
Into the eye—and then, the FIGHT! ” 


“Tis more than life.” It is poetry. Reynolds was wise 
to be the friend of Keats and Jack Randall, and Moran 
will find consolation in his Keats. At first the fighters 
stirred us, and then the fight. We put away our poctry, 
and admired Wells’s straight left, and noted how Bloom- 
field marshalled himself, and how he respected his enemy. 
They judged carefully and hit surely, boxing in the best 
tradition. There was no waste, no clumsiness, no accident, 
but a tensity and wariness that made the fight beautiful. 
Suddenly it was over; Wells was stretched senseless on 
his back, one knee up. The knock-out blow was so clean 
that we in the crowd came to life and looked at one 
another in ridiculous surprise. When Wells climbed out 
of the Ring and smiled at the bouquet that was given to 
him, somebody happier than I did not find it banal to say, 
** sie transit.” 

Beckett looked exactly like his portraits. It 
another dead thing come to life in that magical world. 
Frank Moran smiled as we had always heard that he 
smiled. It was startling to be where life was true to con- 
ceptions, where the expected happened. When the M.C. 
intoned the resounding phrase, “ Joe Beckett, Heavy- 
weight Champion of England,” I felt as I once did when 
I was introduced to a great soldier. But he was not like 
Beckett. But then Beckett stood, gleaming and deter- 
mined, in a pillar of light. One must mect soldiers on 
the battlefield. The English Champion aided his fists 
with grimness, but the American fought with a smile. 
Moran’s, I think, was the stronger weapon, but it was not 
strong enough to beat his age. That punch with his right 
that he calls ‘“‘ Mary Ann” brought Beckett down, but 
he staggered up with a courage and perseverance that 
equalled Moran’s in the later stages. From the fourth 
round to the end Moran had little chanec, but he struggled 
on until the referee stopped the fight. Honour, even in 
that wonderful world of Olympia, must be paid for, and 
the bravery was worth the blood. One rests from 
cynicism at a prize-fight. ... 

When I discovered that I was in evening dress and 
going home in a taxi I began, like Falstaff, to ask myself, 
** What is honour ? ” and, like Falstaff, I grew wary of it. 

Sut there are occasions when. ... It was not until next 
morning that I remembered that they were contending 
for more than the crown of olive. 

AxtTuoxy BERTRAM. 


was 


THE HARBOURER. 
TEXTE most important member of a_ stag-hunting 
establishment such as the Devon and Somersct 
is the harbourer, for upon him falls the duty of finding a 
stag or stags suitable for the day’s sport. In order that 
a stag shall be roused without difficulty or delay, it must 
be marked down accurately and in such a manner that 
the beast is quite unaware that it is being tracked or 





THE ART OF 


watched. 

There are many deer on Exmoor, but they are not all 
suitable for hunting. During the stag-hunting scason 
hinds and young male deer are not legitimate quarry, a 
warrantable or huntable stag being four years old or over, 
and earrying a certain development of horns. It is the 
harbourer’s job after having found a stag to come to the 
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mect and inform the Master where it is and what its 
size is. 

During the daytime the stags lie up in covert, but at 
night they leave the shelter of the woods and come out 
into the farmers’ fields, where they do much damage to 
the crops. The big stags are the worst offenders, for 
they are wasteful feeders, taking but a single bite out 
of a turnip and leaving the rest to rot. At the beginning 
of the season, therefore, the huntsman does his best to 
kill these old animals. 

As a rule the harbourer will take a look round his 
ground on the afternoon before hunting. From some 
*vantage-point he may see a stag enter covert to lie up 
for the day. If he cannot do this, he looks for the tracks 
or slots of a stag, from the shape of which he can deduce 
the animal’s size and approximate age. Having thus 
tracked the stag into covert, he circles the spot to make 
sure that the deer has not come out elsewhere. By 
examining roads, paths, and fences he gains the necessary 
information, and is at last sure that the stag is harboured 
within a certain area. If all goes well the stag will 
remain in his couch until hounds are brought to the spot. 
But sometimes a stag is disturbed after the harbourer 
has done his work, or the animal is for some reason or 
other restless. Just before the rutting season begins 
the stags are continually on the move, and this, of course, 
makes harbouring extremely uncertain. The weather, 
too, may add to the difficulties. If it is very dry and the 
ground hard, tracking is not easy, nor is it easier when 
the ground is waterlogged. Sometimes an old stag will 
lie out in the open, in some commanding position from 
which his nose and ears warn him of approaching danger. 

The footprint of a stag, as has been said, is called the 
slot. The line of tracks showing how the stag places his 
fect is known as the gait. The differences between the 
slots of a stag and a hind are as follows. The stag’s slot 
is round and wide at the heel, and the toes are blunt ; 
whereas that of a hind has pointed toes and the heels are 
narrow. The stag’s dew claws point outward and are 
large; the hind’s are small, turn inward and _ point 
downward. If we take an imaginary centre line and 
suppose a stag is walking along it, the footprints stand 
off some distance on each side of it. In the case of the 
hind, the tracks are nearer to the centre line and more 
directly behind each other. A hind which is heavy in 
calf, however, walks very much like a stag, the extra 
weight causing her to spread her feet more. 

Usually a stag when walking places his hind fect in 
the impressions left by the forefeet. A hind’s paces are 
more irregular, for she often oversteps the front im- 
pressions with her hind feet, or does not stride quite 
far enough to cover them. A big stag keeps all his toes 
elosed, whereas a hind keeps all hers a little open. A 
young stag may open the toes of his forefeet when walking, 
but he keeps his hind toes closed. The fore slots of an 
old stag are often noticeably larger than his hind ones. 
He will also trail the toes of his hind feet, and the imprint 
of the latter will be well behind the forefeet impressions. 
In certain conditions of ground the difference in size of 
the dew claws of stag and hind are plainly visible. The 
dew claws of an old stag are often rather uneven in length. 

In addition to information gained by examining the 
deer’s slots, the harbourer has other signs to go by. 
When the horns of a stag are fraying or cleaning, that is 
to say when the velvet is peeling off, the stag rubs his 
antlers against trees, which are known as fraying stocks. 
From the height of the marks so made the harbourer can 
judge of the size of the deer and the character of the head. 
Then there are the entries and the breakages. The 
former are marks left by the stag’s horns in his passage 
through covert. such as broken boughs, twigs, &. The 








breakages are similar marks made by the stag as he 
walks through fern and undergrowth. 

The feeding habits of the deer, too, are something to 
go by. A hind gnaws the bark of a tree or ivy up and 
down, whereas a stag bites across. Hinds usually feeq 
more greedily than stags, but this is not an absolutely 
certain sign. In the past in England, as in France to-day, 
the harbourer made use of a lyme hound to aid him in 
finding a warrantable deer. Such a hound is keen on 
the scent, staunch on the line, not too fast, and is taught 
to run mute so as not to alarm the quarry. It is called 
a lyme hound because it is led on what was known in 
early times as a “ liam” or rope made of silk. This rope 
or strap is attached to the hound’s collar by a swivel, 
In olden days both cord and collar were often highly 
decorated. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


A PLEA FOR A RECONSTRUCTED MINISTRY, 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—In the above article of your issue of October 7th you 
state that Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Birkenhead should 
go and that Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Derby or the Duke of 
Devonshire should succeed Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister. Have any of these gentlemen given utterance 
to the effect that they are of opinion that Mr. Lloyd George 
should go? So far as I am aware they have never criticized 
adversely the continuance of the Coalition Government 
or the continuance of the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George. 
And if this is the case, why should they be willing to supplant 
Mr. Lloyd George in the leadership ? Again, you state ** Could 
not some of those responsible politicians who recognize 
that we have not exaggerated the dangers of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s eontinuance in oflice ‘ get together’ and convey 
to him that he can best serve the country by resigning.” 

Who are these “responsible politicians” ? Are the 
accredited leaders of the Conservative Party, who are Members 
of the present Ministry, to be eliminated from the list, or are 
they to use their best endeavours to turn out the leader under 
whom they serve? If they are not to be included in the list 
it would be interesting to know whom you would include. 
I take it the ** Die-Hards ” and Lord Grey, and perhaps Mr. 
Asquith and some of the “ Wee Frees,” might come under 
this category. God forbid that the choice of a leader of a 
Coalition Government, the composition of which is as much 
Conservative as Liberal, if not more so, should rest in such 
hands. A certain section of the Conservative Party seem to 
be obsessed with the desire not only to get rid of Mr. Lloyd 
George but of the Coalition Government, and to return to 
Party strife. I don’t belicve that there is a single Conservative 
included in this section under whose leadership the Party 
would dream of serving. 

Whether one is a Conservative or a Liberal one should be 
fair, and I maintain that the present virulent and personal 
attack on the Prime Minister by a certain section of the Press 
and by certain individuals is grossly unfair—and not only 
unfair, but most inconsistent. ‘The same people who abused 
Mr. Lloyd George for shaking hands with alleged murderers 
in Ireland, and thereby preventing a most ghastly war between 
England and Ireland (exclusive of Ulster), are now abusing 
him for having taken a streng line with Turkey in the recent 
crisis and thereby risking a war. 

Are the murders in Ireland to be compared with the murders 
of the Armenians and other Christians by the Turks ? and is 
a war to prevent a possible world war to be compared with a 
war between ourselves and our fellow-kinsmen? I should 
also like to ask you, What would be the position of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s colleagues in the Ministry in the event of those 
** responsible politicians ” persuading Mr. Lloyd George that 
he can “ best serve the country by resigning.’ Will they con- 
tinue to serve under his successor or will they follow their 
leader in retirement ? If they should take the latter course 
we should be confronted with a General Election and the 
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if not probable, return of the Labour Party to power. 


possible, 
S. W. Lvuanrp. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Binficld Manor, Bracknell. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—It is not surprising that Mr. J. L. Garvin should be 
auto-intoxicated. Butitis lamentable that the Spectator should 
be blind to the fact that never has Mr. Lloyd George deserved 
better of his country than at thismoment. The cool, far-seeing 
courage and wisdom shown in the conduct of the dispute 
with the Turks place him in the front rank of British states- 
men—past or present. Just the right thing has been done, 
in the right way at the right moment—and done successfully 
jn spite of tremendous difficulties that would have daunted a 
smaller soul. Had a like policy been adopted in July, 1914, 
there would probably have been no “ great War” :— 
** Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis 

i terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 

Per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli.” 

Like the English Milord of The Gamesters, I am no longer 
tatisfied with the Editor of the Spectator —I am, Sir, &c., 
SCRUTATOR. 





“HOW IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sm,—No argument which Mr. Edward Price Bell has brought 
forward to disprove the belief, very prevalent, as he rightly 
says, in this country that America, as a nation, is playing 
for herself alone, is likely to have that effect. The belief, 
also, not that America made the war, but that she has spoilt 
the peace, is one that all his explanations leave just where 
it was. Had America consented to sit at the table of a League 
of Nations, modified, of course, from the first rough draft, 
in council with the delegates of all the nations of the world; 
had that League of Nations been firmly established with its 
home and headquarters at Constantinople, where East 
and West meet and where Christian and Mahometan, Jew 
and Gentile, are equally at home, there could have been no 
recrudescence of war. The Russian famine could have been 
stayed by reorganization of Russia’s internal transport ; and 
the bitter ery of ** save the children ” need not have been heard 
hor reawakened by the burning of Smyrna. But America 
refused to co-operate, membership of the League is dangled 
before the defeated nations as a reward for good behaviour 
instead of as a means of “bringing them into line with the rest 
of humanity, and so the League, having no universality, can 
only function in a partial manner and has no driving power. 

Mr. Bell is very triumphant over America’s great inter- 
national work in bringing about and carrying through the 
Washington Naval Conference: but here, again, there is no 
universality in the arrangement and the dangerous nations 
are left unfettered. It is, no doubt, a great convenience to 
America to be able to devote herself undisturbed to the develop- 
ment of her mercantile marine ; but for Great Britain, which 
has her mercantile marine laid up in dock with nothing to 
do, the benefit of the holiday is not quite so evident to the 
man and woman in the street. Our ancestral homes and their 
contents are being turned into institutions or sold to Americans, 
even our family portraits have to be parted with, in order to 
pay for the upkeep of those who through no fault of their 
own are not able to keep themselves. The Navy in this small 
sea-girt isle belongs to the life blood of the people in a way 
which Mr. Bell and his compatriots on their vast continent 
cannot realize, and there are few of us who would not rather 
give our last farthing to pay for ships and the grand training 
which the making and manning of them afford than give it 
uway in doles to the unemployed. In these grim times, 
when we hear of nothing but the cutting off of careers and 
outlets for our sons and daughters, it can hardly be expected 
to make us glad to hear from Mr. Bell that, not contented 
with hostile tariffs to keep our products out of America, his 
countrymen are coming over in large numbers to take over 
our home industries and enterprises. When we have paid 
every farthing of our debt to America and cancelled every 
farthing that is owed to us, and are bankrupt and very sick 
and hungry, it is consoling to think of the kindly millionaire 





who will arive with corned beef and tinted tomatoes, and 
perhaps even some old clothes for distribution. Mr. Bell 
must forgive us if we think and say that friendliness and world 
helpfulness are more likely to spring from co-operation and 
taking counsel together on equal terms than from answering 
the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” in the negative.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A DWELLER BY THE SEa. 

East Lothian, 9th October. 

[Personally, we think a qualifying period for membership 
of the League was necessary, but our Government need 
not have cold-shouldered the League so often by making the 
Supreme Council of the Allies perform the functions of the 
League. As for Russia, America has done more than any 
other country to help the victims of the famine. Our corre- 
spondent does not, we think, sufficiently remember the Ameri- 
can Constitutional objections to the League. The Covenant 
impairs the exclusive right of Congress to decide issues of 
peace and war. But we belicve that America will yet come 
in to a modified association of nations. In any case, Anglo- 
American co-operation is the essential nucleus of such an 
association.—Epb. Spectator.] 


MR. GORDON CRAIG AND THE THEATRE 
OF TO-DAY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In opening the International Theatre Exhibition at 
Manchester Sir John Martin Harvey, after reviewing the 
work shown, observed that after all we come back to the 
words of Shakespeare, “The play’s the thing.’ But Sir 
John’s memory failed him slightly. Let us come back to 
the words of Shakespeare, which are :— 





“The play’s the thing 

Wherein to catch the conscience of the King ”— 
a sentence which, so far as I can see, has no relevance 
whatever to the problem of miise-en-scine, though it is so 
often maimed to confuse the subject. In the theatre the 
performance of tfie play is the thing. Under present con- 
ditions a play and its performance are two entirely different 
things. ‘The splendour of a fine play is often entirely lost in 
performance, and, on the other hand, a play of little literary 
value may be turned into magic in the theatre—as when 
Irving took Tennyson's ** Becket ” and ** modelled a dramatic 
substance out of an undramatic cloud.” Mr. Gordon Craig, 
I take it, has been searching for the fundamental conditions 
which will allow of a play and its performance being one 
and the same thing—the presentation one with the vision of 
the dramatist. 

The journalistic criticisms heatre Exhibition, 
referred to by your in the Spectator of 
October 14th, certainly demonstrate that the actor must 
teach the critics the necd of having all their senses awake 
in considering things dramatic, not merely the literary sense 
which they already exercise, but also their sense of the 
rhythm of things in motion, in design, in architecture, in voice 
—a sense of line and colour too. They must be taught that 
Mr. Craig has not been studying these things as a freak or 
a fad, but with immense deliberation—in the search for 
dramatie unity. But it is the actor’s business to understand 
this first, and it is time for them to re-read On the Art of the 
Theatre in the light of 1922.—I am, Sir, &c., 


m 


of the 
correspondent 


J. Rosson. 





“THE SMOKELESS CITY.” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The authors of this interesting and important book, to 
which your reviewer directs attention in last week’s Spectator, 
lay very proper emphasis on the importance of eliminating 
smoke from the domestic fire, pointing out that the first step 
on the road to success is to realize that the house chimney is 
a much more dangerous enemy than the factory chimney. 
They go on to state :— 

“There is only one way in which a complete solution of the 
domestic smoke problem might be attained in reasonable time, by 
the discovery of a smokeless solid fuel to replace coal. . . . 
If such a fuel that would burn cheerfully and well, and would be 
no more expensive than coal, were available in adequate quantity 
and at a reasonable pricc, it would clearly be possible—it would, 
in fact, be the obvious duty of Parliament—in the general interest 
to prohibit the burning of raw coal in houses.” 

I venture to submit, however, that your contributor is 
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wrong in stating that Coalite, as well as the many other types 
of “ glorified coke,” are more expensive than coal. This is 
by no means the case in the locality where they are produced. 
For instance, ‘* Coalite,” which is made at Barugh, sells readily 
for 35s. per ton in Barnsley ; “ Pyrex,” another excellent low 
temperature coke, which is made in ‘the South of England, 
is sold locally at a price per ton considerably below that of 
best household coal. 

Unfortunately, the output of these fuels is still very small; 
only forty tons of Coalite are produced per diem at Barugh, 
and the yield from other plants, all of a quasi-experimental 
type, is similarly restricted ; in consequence, the addition of 
heavy freight charges raises the price in London above that of 
* Derby Brights.” 

But while we are waiting for the provision of these huge 
low temperature carbonization plants, involving colossal 
eapital expenditure, it should not be overlooked that a ‘“* smoke- 
less fuel” is already available in large quantities and at 
reasonable price . . . the ordinary gas coke produced 
as a by-product from every gasworks in the land. All that 
is necessary is that the coal supplied for carbonization should 
be as nearly ash-free as possible, the coke sized and graded, 
and the fireplace correctly designed for the intended purpose. 
The authors of The Smokeless City remind their readers that 
we have much to learn from the foreign practice in heating 
houses, adding: that the manufacturer of gas stoves and of coal 
grates does not consider it his business to know anything 
about so foreign an apparatus as the Continental stove, yet 
the Seandinavian countries, without coal of their own and 
suffering from a more rigorous winter than ours, have been 
for generations in the habit of importing gas coke from our 
Thames and North Sea ports. Recently I have installed 
here an “ open-fire coke stove,” of Scandinavian design, and 
demonstrated conclusively that gas coke can take the place 
of anthracite or any other fuel for heating purposes in the 
domestic fire. The coke is readily lit and the fire throws out 
an intense heat, requiring no attention for hours at a time ; 
it is also most economical in fuel. In view of the steadily 
inereasing price of anthracite, it is well to know that an 
effective substitute at low cost is available in almost every 
locality.—I am, Sir, &¢., 

Rospert STANDEN, Lt.-Colonel. 

TIeasmans, Great Mongeham, Kent. 


[To the Editor of the Sercratron.] 
Sin,--I hope your article on smoke will be widely read, and 
that you will go on hammering away at the question. Larlicr 
in the year I was one of a deputation to the Minister of 
Ifealth on this subject. He was suave and non-committal ; 
and the room was warmed by a fire of bituminous coal ! 
All authorities agree that it is the domestic hearth which is 
the culprit. Clean air is as vital for health and civilized life 
as proper drains. Not so long ago London houses had each 
its own cesspool in its own backyard. Public opinion was 
educated to condemn that. How many years of steady per- 
suasion will it take before we condemn this other domestic 
foulness ?--I am, Sir, Xc., 
Winuiam G. Newron. 
4 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C.1. 





[To the Editor of the Srectaron.] 
Sir, —-On page 492 of your issue of October 14th, commenting 
on a book by Mr. Simon, the Lord Mayor of Manchester, on 
The Smokeless City, you make a serious mistake, and we wish 
to draw your attention to the same. In the first column of 
your article you quote as follows :— 


“Coalite, to give its trade name—that is coal which has been 
treated by the low- -temperature system of carbonization . . . is 
not only smokeless, but it is easily lit. It keeps in easily, gives 
out a pleasant glow as well as heat, and is not dirty. One of the 
great advantages of the solution by coalite is that it requires 
no expensive constructional revolution in existing houses . . 
will burn in any ordinary grate, in any kitchen range, or in any 
open hearth. In a word, it has all the advantages of coal and none 
of its disadvantages, But though it has no hygienic disadv a. 
it has an economic drawback, Jt is @é present a good deal mor 
expensive than ordinary coal.” 


It is regarding the latter sentence that we wish to put you 
right. 


We have recently entered into a contract with an 








i} 
| 








important firm of coal merchants for the purchase of 250,000 
tons of Coalite per annum over the next five years—1,250,000 
tons in all—who undertake to distribute this quantity at the 
price of the best domestic coal, and at the present moment 
we are in clese negotiation for the erection of plants at col- 
lieries, gasworks and electrical undertakings all over the 
country, and when we have suflicient of these plants erected 
we are quite satisfied that we shall be able to sell Coalite 
much cheaper than coal. Coalite, weight for weight, is much 
more economical than coal and throws out greater heat and 
is an absolutely smokeless fuel. We shall be glad if you will 
kindly publish this Ictter in your next issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Ii. Macavutay, Seeretary, 
Low Temperature Carbonization, Ltd., 
14-16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 





A LARGE REDUCTION IN GAS BILLS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sin,—I notice in your paper that interest is again awaking 
in connexion with low-temperature carbonization of coal 


development. The official Gas Journal of October ith 
contains a very significant statement by Mr. Walter Chaney, 
the late Engineer of the Birmingham Corporation Gasworks, 
in which he clearly sets forward in detail the coming revolution 
which is about taking place in the gasworks of this country 
by the introduction of the low-temperature retorts for making 
rich gas, oil and smokeless fuel good for the health and for 
the pocket of the community. ‘This must be good news for 
the gas companies in this country. My object in writing to 
you is to endeavour to draw the public’s attention to th 
power they have in controlling their own oo bills. The 
editorial of the Gas Journal is significant : 
“ENRICHMENT BY Low TemMPERATURE Gas, 

In the Journal this week, Mr. Walter Chaney returns to the 
subject of the enrichment of town gas by high-grade gas produced 
by the low-temperature system of carbonization, He takes different 
grades of gas, and varied percentages, enriching up to a declared 
calorific value by low-temperature gas. He has worked out the 
costs, and the savings per therm are shown. Multiplying those 
savings by the therms produced per ton of coal, a very healthy 
economy is demonstrated by the calculations.” 
—TI am, Sir, &e., II. UW. SLave 


Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, SW. 1 





THE PRIESTS RULE OF LIFE, 
[To the Editor of the Srectraror.] 

Sir,-—My attention has been called te a notice in the Spectator 
of October 7th of my small pamphlet, entitled The Priest's 
Rule of Life. I am honoured by the notice, and I recognize 
that the criticisms are legitimate, though I might be able to 
say something in reply to them. But I am writing at the 
moment in order to draw attention to a somewhat serious 
error into which your reviewer has fallen, and which I am 
sure you will allow me to correct. 

Ife states that I give a list of ten socicties “ which either 
have a cclibate roll, &c., or pledge their members to live as 
bound by the ancient and universal rule that clerks in Sacred 
Orders may not contract marriage.” The impression left 
on the minds of your readers would be that all the ten socicties 
mentioned were only for unmarried priests. On the contrary. 
I state expressly that ont of two socicties which have a celibate 
roll one includes married priests, and that there is a third 
society (and one only) which has as one of its rules * To live 
as bound by the ancient and universal rules,’ &c. As a 
matter of fact, five out of the ten socicties mentioned in my 
list include married priests. 

There are (as I also state in the pamphlet) strong arguments 
in favour of a married priesthood. But there are also strong 
reasons why the possibility of celibacy should be definitely 
faced by the younger clergy and why they should be warned 
against drifting into marriage. Iam not pleading for enforced 
celibacy, and I have, as it happens, read Mr. H. C. Lea’s book, 
| but I do claim Divine authority for voluntary celibacy in 
the words of our Lord when He said: ‘* There be eunuchs 
which have made themselves cunuchs for the Kingdom oi 
Heavy “¥ s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive 
it. I am, Sir, &e., C. NEWELL LONG, 

Diocesen House, Coleshill Park, Birminghain. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sin,—We, the undersigned residents in a Swiss hotcl, would 
like to know if it is not possible to educate the British public 
up to a higher standard of its duty in regard to the question 
of stamping its foreign postage in a proper and businesslike 
manner. We know that both the French and Swiss Govern- 
ments make a nice little revenue out of English carelessness in 
this respect, which revenue in some part is naturally lost to 
our own Post Office at home. We might state that one of 
our own party has received no less than fifty improperly 
stamped letters posted in England during the last thirty-two 
weeks.—We are, Sir, &c., 





———— 


ANNIE LIDDELL. 
Kiste M. Corr. 
EK. J. F. Garner MAn. 
Hlotel des Alpes, Glion-sur-Montreux, Switzerland, 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS FOR EX-SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I ask your help for Jegless ex-Service men ? There 
are thirty thousand of these, practically all of whom, from the 
want of information, are still carrying the burden of heavy, 
obsolete wooden American and other pattern artificial legs, 
whereas, by applying to their local War Pensions Committee, 
they can now obtain, in place of these, the light Duralumin, 
recently adopted by the Ministry of Pensions for all ranks 
and for all types of amputations, as a result of the unanimous 
recommendation of a Government Committee of Inquiry. 
The supply of American artificial limbs to British disabled 
men has always struck many of us disabled as being altogether 
wrong, and it is good to know that British makers, employing 
disabled men, have now cvolved these wonderful light metal 
limbs with such gratifying results, both physically and men- 
tally, to the disabled. I would not trouble you but for two 
reasons: firstly, because as a wearer of the Duralumin leg 
I know what a godsend it is; and secondly, because I am 
constantly meeting ex-Service men who either have never 
existence or who still think that its issue is 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry IL. C, Barrp, Capt. 


Editor The Ex-Service Man; Vice-President 
The Disabled Society.) 


P.S.—Needless to say, should any of your readers wish for 
further information I will be glad to give it to them. 


MEN. 


heard of its 
confined to officers. 
Bridge, near Canterbury. 
(late 


RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE VARIOUS CIVIL 
SERVICES IN INDIA. 
[To Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—I trust that vou will allow me to bring to public notice 
in your. columns the unfortunate position of certain retired 
officers of the various Civil Services in India, other than the 
It would take much space to explain 


ue 


Indian Civil Serviec. 
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their case for them, and seek to remove a flagrant injustice 
in the interests of a body of men, many of them with distin- 
guished careers, who have given the best of their lives to 
India and who are now suffering much hardship.—I 
Sir, &e., IF. D. Fow.Ler 

(Hon. Sec. Indian Civil Pensions Committe>). 


am, 


MORTGAGES UNDER THE RENT RESTRICTION ACT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The newspapers expose many grievances on the part of 
owners under the Rent Restriction Act, but owners are not 
the only sufferers. Under the Act any mortgage comprising 
a house of the annual value of £105 in London, or of £78 in 
the country, cannot be called in while the interest is paid. 
I{undreds of such mortgages were held by trustees throughout 
England when the War ended, and since that time many 
settlement funds have become finally distributable owing to 
the death of the tenants for life, generally the parents of 
tiie beneficiaries, but where the Act applies the funds cannot 
be distributed nor the trust estate wound up. This causes 
monstrous hardship to the beneficiaries and an unwelcome 
extension of the trustees’ responsibilities without any public 
advantage, and the sections of the Act bearing on this point 
should not, it is submitted, be extended beyond June next. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Vicrim. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
A remarkable illustration of the ever-increasing part 
women are playing in business life is afforded by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Marion Jean Lyon, a Scotswoman who caine to 
London sixteen years ago, to the position of Advertising 
Manager of Punch. Joining the office staff of Punch twelve 
years ago, Miss Lyon gradually worked her way upwards till 
she was made assistant to the late advertising manager, Mr. 
Roy Somervell. She has recently been appointed to the 
vacant position, to the great satisfaction of all those who had 
experience of her business ability. The position of adver- 
tising manager of Punch is one of the most important and 


highly paid in Fleet Street and it is interesting to find that a 


woman has wonit. In America many highly-paid journalistic 


| positions are held by women, but in England, until recent 


all the bearings of the case, but the main issues are simple. | 


The officers of these Indian Services, aggrieved at the inade- 
quacy of their pensions under pre-War conditions, eventually 
memorialized the Government in a body during the few 


years succeeding 1906. The Government, unable to make up 


their minds, appointed in 1912 a Royal Public Services | ' ’ , —— 
| in touch with village or parochial life ! 


Commission to report on the matter. In the meantime, the 
men had become very restive, and on an appeal against the 
delay the Government of India on July 23rd, 1913, issued 
a letter saying that the Secretary of State’s orders on the 


Commission’s recommendations must be awaited, and adding | 


that if the pensions came to be improved, the memorialists | 
would participate in the improved terms, even if the altera- | 


tions were effected after their retirement. 

The Commission's Report reached the India Office, it is 
believed, in 1917, and in November, 1919, Mr. Montagu passed 
orders allowing the enhanced pensions recommended by the 
Commission to all officers who retired after July 25rd, 1913, 
the date of the letter above referred to, and debarring all 
those who retired prior to that date. It is against this 
monstrous decision that the older officers of the Services 
concerned, many of them in penury owing to pensions pro- 
nounced inadequate under pre-War conditions, and obviously 
now much more inadequate, feel so bitterly aggrieved. They 
have appealed over and over again without result, and it is 
earnestly hoped that Members of Parliament will take up 


years, on the business side at Jeast, women haye been con- 
I am, Sir, &e., K. W. 

TEACHERS AND 

HOURS. 
[To the Lditor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In reply to “ Senex” in the October 7th issue of the 
Spectator, 1 would like to point out that many Elementary 
Teachers are the best possible ‘* Guiders,” Seout Leaders. 
In one instance I know of the teacher in one country school 
is the Captain of the Guides of a neighbouring village ; this 
seems to me an excellent arrangement, far better than if she 
Klementary 


spicuous by their absence. 


ELEMENTARY THEIR LEISURE 


or 


had charge of her own scholars for games, &c. 
school teachers make very valuable use of their leisure hours, 
acling as secretaries for various enterprises, such as Flower 
Shows, Chureh Councils, &c., for which they are particularly 
well suited, as they more than anyone are, if worth their salt, 
This all helps towards 
good citizenship, keeping them, too, in touch with former 
scholars and parents of present. Taking into account the 
fact that the up-to-date clementary teacher has nearly 
much preparing * and correcting ” to do as the secondary, 
all of which has to be done ** out of school,” this voluntary 
work on their part would be far less readily undertaken, 
and probably impossible, without detriment either to their 
work or health if longer hours (surely not good for the children) 

I hold no brief for or against ** more work ”’ 
but I feel bound in gratitude for the help 


its 


were insisted on. 


or “less pay, 


| given by individual members of the profession in the directions 


I am, Sir, &c., 
Evirn M. IK. Baw. 


I have indicated to write this letter. 


Stratton Rectory, Circicester. 


THE NATIONAL ITOME-READING UNION. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—We desire to make known through your columns the 
work of the National Home-Reading Union, which is now 
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beginning its thirty-fourth session, and to appeal for con- 
tinued public sympathy and support. The aim of the Union 
is to provide courses of reading to suit all ages and grades 
of knowledge and in a variety of the fields in which know- 
ledge is sought. Its mission is to quicken the curiosity and 
the critical faculties, and to enlarge the imagination of boys 
and girls, men and women, working in the natural environ- 
ment of their own homes. It provides special courses for 
those who have the leisure for scholarly reading ; general 
courses for persons desirous of continuing their education ; 
introductory (or young people’s) courses for children still at 
school. It specially seeks to promote the wholesome habit 
of joint reading and of the discussion of books thus read. 

The courses of reading arranged for this session offer a large 
choice to readers of all ages and tastes. Amongst them may 
be noted in the special section “* The Romance of Insect Life 
as portrayed by Fabre,” “ Alien Immigrants and English 
Arts and Crafts”; in the general section ‘“‘ The Threshold of 
Civics,” “ First Steps in Heraldry,” ‘“ Poems of To-day” ; 
in the young people’s section “ Scottish History,” “* Poetry,” 
“Nature Study.” Articles upon these courses and others 
appear in the Home-Reading Magazine and are accompanied 
by carefully drawn up book lists. 

All who wish to become members of the Union are invited 
to write to the Secretary, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. 2, who will gladly supply full information.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

H. A. L. Fisner, Chairman of Council ; 
Ernest Barker, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee; J. W. Mackar, 
Vice-Chairman; C. L. Krncsrorp, 
Treasurer. 





BIRDS AND THE COLLECTOR. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Strn,—We were much interested in Mr. Ernest Blake’s letter 
in the Spectator of October 7th, and we heartily sympathize 
with his desire for a public opinion which would look upon 
such egg-hoards as‘he mentions as a disgrace. As Mr. Blake 
points out, the penalties for egg stealing are too light to be 
deterrent. Also, the chances of the discovery of a culprit 
are very remote. As we understand, the Wild Birds’ Protec- 
tion Act, passed in 1880 and not since amended, leaves much 
to the discretion of the County Councils ; it does not make 
the sale of eggs an offence at all, so the variation of the lists 
of different counties can easily be taken advantage of. The 
list of birds protected in Westmorland has not been revised 
since 1913 and includes only the great spotted woodpecker of 
the three British species which, though not common, are now 
found here. 

During the War, when so many trees were cut down 
all over the country, the green woodpecker, which had not 
been known here for some fifty years, returned to the district. 
This spring we were fortunate enough to discover its nesting 
hole, and kept it under observation until one day we found 
it had been tampered with. A large slice of the tree, round 


the hole, had been cut out with an axe and the eggs taken. ; 


There were rumours of a professional egg dealer in the district, 
and another woodpecker’s nest, probably a great spotted, 
we found treated in the same way. Now, even if the green 
woodpecker’s eggs had been nominally protected, it seems 
most unlikely that any representative of the law would have 
known anything about the theft, as the tree is on a rugged 
hillside far from the road. But were the sale of eggs illegal 
in every county such acts would be less profitable. Could 
not some ornithological society take up the matter more 
effectively than can individual bird lovers ?—We are, Sir, &c., 
Mary YATEs. 


Rydal, Ambleside. Frepa REeI1iy. 





THE SUBSTITUTION OF “S” FOR “Z.” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I notice an apparently deliberate movement in the 
Press to substitute the letter ““z” by “s” in the words 
“ civilization,” ‘* Venizelos,” and others of which these may 


be taken as typical. You, Sir, are not among the innovators, 


so we may hope that you will nail this false coin to the counter 
as a fraud on the verbal currency. 


From Buckle’s History of 








Civilization in England to Lothrop Stoddard’s The Revolt 
against Civilization the word has been so written, and in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, published in 1911, no alternative 
spelling is given. As to M. Venizelos (poor man), why should 
he suffer another change in his career, or does he authorize 
it? ‘“ Z” standing where it ought not, as in the singing of 
“Jerusalem the Golden” by a West Country village choir, 
is truly an offence (a whisper to those born within the “ King- 
dom of Bath” or in the country of the Hwicce to examine 
themselves on this point, for early environment is sometimes 
stronger than later education); but where our ancestors 
retained the “ z,” let us believe that they had their reasons 
for preferring it to “s.”” I submit that we cannot make this 
change in these two words without a loss of strength and 
dignity in pronunciation. Besides, is it not an impoverish- 
ment of our lettered wealth to ban “ z” so far as possible ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Belair, Parkstone. C. H. Mixncmy. 

[We reserve the right to spell ‘ Spitsbergen ” with an “ s.” 
—tIip. Spectator.| 








POETRY. 
—<>_—__— 
LOVER’S REPLY TO GOOD ADVICE, 


Covip you bid an acorn 

When in earth it heaves 

On Time’s backward wing be borne 
To forgotten leaves: 

Could you quiet Noah’s Flood 

To an essence rare, 

Or bid the roaring wind 

Confine in his lair : 


Could round iron shell 
When the spark was in it 
Hold powder so well 

That it never split : 

IIad you reins for the sun, 
And curb, and spur, 

Held you God in a net 
So He might not stir: 


Then might you take this thing, 
Then strangle it, kill! 
By weighing, considering, 
Conform it to will! 
Like Christ’s Self contemn it, 
Revile, mock, betray : 
But being Seed—Wind—God— 
It bears all away ! 
Ricuarp Hvucurs, 





| 





MUSIC. 


—<j—__—. 


“THE IMMORTAL HOUR,” AT THE REGENT 
THEATRE, KING’S CROSS, N.W. 


AttnouGcHu we Londoners have had few opportunities of hear- 
ing Mr. Rutland Boughton’s The Immortal Hour, its reputation 
has drifted here from Glastonbury and elsewhere, and its 
merits and defects have been industriously discussed. The 
first scene in particular has been much abused because nothing 
happens in it; but though, it is true, little happens on the 
stage, a great deal takes place in the auditorium. Whatever 
position The Immortal Hour achieves in the history of music, 
the first scene must be regarded as a remarkable, even a 
triumphant, attempt at musical hypnotism. Again, the 
opera has been condemned for its unreality, but opera by its 
very nature is unreal. Which, from this standpoint, is the 
more satisfactory achievement, The Immortal Hour with its 
wholly convincing unreality, or La Bohéme with its wholly 
unconvincing realism ? 

The libretto of The Immortal Hour is an adaptation of a 
play by William Sharp. Shorn of detail it tells the familiar 
story of the fairy who marries a mortal and then deserts him 
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for her own people. Dalua, the shadow-god, whose touch is 
madness or death, has been led by dreams to the world’s end. 
In the gloom of a pine forest he is mocked by the voices of 
tree-spirits. LEtain, a girl of the fairy folk, wanders through 
the wood. Later, Eochaidh, a king of Ireland, passes Dalua, 
in scarch of immortal love. LEtain shelters from a heavy 
storm of rain in a peasant hut. There Eochaidh finds her, 
and, although the voices of the fairy folk call for her return, 
she goes with him into the world of mortals. A year passcs. 
Etain and Eochaidh are oppressed with vague presentiments. 
A festival celebrating their marriage ends half-heartedly. A 
stranger enters the hall. He is Midir, a prince of the fairy 
folk. Ile sings the songs that Etain has forgotten. ‘The air 
is full of mysterious voices. Eochaidh’s appeal for her to 
stay is useless, and she follows Midir back to the Land of 
Hleart’s Desire. 

Mr. Boughton has some engaging theorics on opera. They 
may be studied in his Essay on Choral Drama. In the main 
he aims at the almost unattainable ideal of appealing to the 
emotions rather than to the intellect. But, in an allegorical 
opera like The Immortal Hour, motives have to be explained, 
and for this purpose he uses a chorus, somewhat in the 
fashion of the Greek dramatists. We may scent Wagner in 
some of the theories in this pamphlet, but fortunately Mr. 
Boughton has escaped from the influence of the “* musik- 
drama” with less seathe than many of our composers. From 
Wagner Mr. Boughton has derived an excessive carnestness 
jn all his compositions and an otherwise unaccountable fond- 
ness fur the appellation ‘‘ Music Drama,” but nothing less 
in the spirit of a music drama than The Immortal Hour 
can be imagined. Mr. Boughton has written exquisite and 
thoroughly English music. 

In his melodies we may trace the refreshing influences of 
English folk-song. They are not, perhaps, in the spirit of the 
gay tunes of the village green. In their lilt and melancholy 
cadence they suggest rather those forgotten songs that must 
have been sung when the fairy deities and fairy palaces, whose 
memory still lingers in our place names, constituted an actual 
belief. It is musie that is drenched with the cult of the 
mistletoe. The music and libretto are exquisitely wedded. 
Though Mr. Boughton is an admirer of Wagnerian opera, his 
orchestral accompaniment has none of the independent 
symphonic qualities of the Ring ; it is light and unobtrusive, 
sometimes a mere thread of accompaniment—a solitary flute 
wavering in the upper octaves, a piccolo or a horn heard 
behind the scenes—yet it is always something more than a 
mere support io the voice. The few attempts at hugeness 
are, perhaps, the only dull parts of the opera. Indeed, in his 
orchestral writing Mr. Boughton has struck the happy medium 
between Wagner and Pelleas and Mélisande. The Immortal 
Hour has one great advantage over many standard works, it 
puts no great strain on the endurance of an audience. The 
two and a-quarter hours it takes to perform are an ideal 
Jencth. Into that short time, however, is concentrated a 
great deal of extremely lovely music. ‘The chorus, ‘* Green 
fire of joy,’ with its plain diatonic melody, the unforgettable 
fairy song (in itscif so simple and inconsequent a thing that one 
wonders what preciscly is the secret of its beauty), Midir’s 
song, or even so slight a thing as the falling chord that adds 
such significance to Etain’s memories of **the lordly ones who 
dwell in the hills,’ these are some of the beauties that return 
to my memory. Why the larger operatic companies have 
neglected a work with such an undeniable artistic appeal I 
cannot imagine, but, alas ! the opera house is dominated by a 
mixture of foreign genius and foreign mediocrity. 

The singing and acting of the Birmingham Repertory Company 
are very good. ‘There was, perhaps, an infinitesimal hesita- 
tion in the first performances and a few misjudgments. An 
amusing example of the last occurred in the chorus of spirits 
in the first act. This was taken at such a speed that the re- 
peated ** Ha-ha’s ”’ reminded me more of a farmyard than of 
a forest glade. Miss Frangcon-Davies is peculiarly fitted for 
the part of Etain. Physically, indecd, she might well have 
been “a child of the hollow hills,” and her voice has an 
elusive, almost elfish, clarity. Mr. Johnstone-Douglas and 
Mr. Heseltine were highly satisfactory as Fochaidh and Midir. 
One remarkable effect must be mentioned. In the first two 
and a-half acts the male soloists are basses or baritones, so 
that when Mr. Heseltine’s pure tenor voice is heard for the 
first time in the third act there is an electrifying contrast of 














timbre that accords with Midir’s tragic mission. The mechanical 
part of the production is equally praiseworthy, the lighting 
in particular being most effective. These performances ab 
the Regent Theatre must not be missed. C. I. 








THE THEATRE. 


*“MEDEA,” AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


I am not a classical scholar, and therefore I am not qualified 
to judge how far such a translation as Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s distorts Euripides’ play. Of course, it does distort 
it, as every translation must, but probably not so violently 
as some would have us believe. However, I am only concerned 
with the play as it is presented to us. The average spectator, 
knowing no Greek, who secs this play may, or may not, 
wonder what is the precise social relationship of Medea to 
Jason, but he will not know. Ifhe is a human being, and not a 
lawyer or a parson, the point will probably never enter his 
head: he will accept Medea as the mother of Jason’s childrens 
and when he learns that Jason is going to marry King Creon’s 
daughter he will not wonder how that is possible, he will 
never even ask himself whether Medea is only Jason’s mistress 
or whether he is going to divorce her. If he did get so far a 
hundred questions would present themselves, questions as to 
whether the device of divorce existed among the Athenians ; 
if so, what were the conventional grounds on which divorce 
was granted? Did the stick with which the Athenian beat 
his wife have to be of a certain thickness, as with us, before 
she could divorce him? Many still subtler questions await 
the unfortunate spectator once he dives into this morass. 
I will admit that it was a shock when I learned that to the 
Athenian of the fifth century B.c. the idea of marriage between 
a barbarian, even although a Princess, and a Greek was 
unthinkable. When I first saw Medea all these complicated 
jdeas of marriage and divorce had not occurred to me. I took 
jt quite simply that Jason was leaving one woman for another, 
and the exact ceremonial of the process did not seem to matter. 

I mention this because I am certain that, to an ordinary 
English middle-class audience, Medea will appear—if they are 
not informed of the extraordinary respectability of fifth- 
century Athens—as a wronged wife, and she will have their 
sympathy. Once they know, however, that the Athenian 
would not have considered it decent for a Greek to marry her, 
they will look upon Medea with very different eyes ; she will 
be a brazen hussy and the play will be ruined. It is unfor- 
tunate that Euripides did not realize to what heights of 
civilization the English race was going to climb. The Athenian, 
although he would not have married Medea, did not allow a 
little thing like that to worry him. He believed her human 
though not marriageable. Jason does not turn round on 
Medea and say, ** You have no claim on me.” No; he says, 
“IT am getting married in order to provide comfortably for 
you, my love, and our children.” ‘This is an awfully low way 
to talk from the standpoint of Clapham, Chiswick and IKxen- 
sington, and Medea can look for little sympathy in a London 
audience once her true social position is understood. 

Then there are the feminists who think that Euripides was 
really a woman and the mother of Aristophanes—by mistake. 
They quote Professor Murray’s lines :— 

* Oh, 

Of all things upon earth that bleed and grow 

A herb most bruised is woman.” 
To them Jason is a fiend (or man; it is the same thing) whe 
deserves all he gets. ‘They forget the wonderful speech 
Euripides gives to Jason, from which anti-feminists might 
quote the lines :— 

“Tis ever so! 

Who looks for more in women? When the flow 

Of love runs plain, why, all the world is fair: 

But once there fall some ill chance anywhere 

vo baulk that thirst, down in swift hate are trod 

Man’s dearest aims and noblest. Would to God 

We mortals by some other seed could raise 

Our fruits . . 2” 
It is, of course, Euripides’ greatness that he could create both 
Jason and Medea. Of the two, Medea is the finer achieve- 
ment, inasmuch as her character is more forcign to the Greek 
temperament, 
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The play was very well acted. Miss Sybil Thorndike, in 
spite of her tendency to drag out her vowels and to excessive 
gesture, was adequate to the part, and it is doubtful if one 
could say that of any other English actress. Mr. Leslie 
Faber’s Jason began weakly but turned out finally to be 
quite worthy of Miss Thorndike’s Medea. Mr. Lewis Casson 
gave the Messenger’s speech admirably, but I think the most 
perfect performance of the afternoon was Mr. Brember Wills’s 
Aegeus. It was exquisite. In so fine a performance it was re- 
grettable that we had again the phenomenon of the dancing 
chorus. Something must be done to murder all the people 
who invent these choral dances with their inappropriate and 
disturbing gestures. The acting profession seems smitten 
with a sort of St. Vitus’s dance. No actor can bear to stand 
still for longer than five minutes. The less movement, the 
less gesture on the stage the more effective each gesture is ; 
but every Greek play seems to be looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity for aimless waving about of arms and legs. 

W. J. TURNER. 

We should like to draw attention to the coming seasons of 
the Phoenix Society and the Stage Socicty. Everyone who 
cares for the theatre should become a member of these two 
societies. The Phoenix Socicty announces that its first 
production will be Marlowe's The Jew of Malta, on November 
Sth and 6th, Sunday evening and Monday afternoon. The 
first production of the Stage Society will be a play by C. K. 
Munro, entitled The Rumour. It will be given some time in 
November, and will be followed in January by G. Duhamel’s 
J. CEuvre des Athi tes. 





_ 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


EvreryMan.— Mary Siuart ee ee -- 8.15—2.30 
(Mr. Drinkwater’s tragedy.] 


Prayuovuse.—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray .. 8.15—2.30 
(The play that thrilled our fathers and mothers.) 
Co.iseum.—Venise a ee + -. 2.30—7.45 


(Comédie Francaise in a play by Robert de Flers.] 
AmpBassapors.— Charles I. an me o* 
(Mr. Russell Thorndike. A second fiddle to Medea.) 
Tin, Orn Vic.—The Taming of the Shrew: 
Oct. 28rd, 25th, 27th oe 7.30 
Oct. 2ist, 26th ee oe 2.0 


2.30—8 .30 


MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
October 22nd. —-Prorie’s Patrace, Mire Enp 
Roap, E. “a a 3.0 
{Bach's Violin Concerto in A minor (Mr. Frederick Holding), 
Leonora No. 3, Rimsky-Korsakov's Spanish Caprice, and 
Mr. Howells’ Procession, played by the British Symphony 


Orchestra under Mr. Adrian Boult, should induce many to 
board a No. 25 bus.} 


October 23rd.—Wicmore Wari.—Flonzaley 
Quartet ,. a - 


[None of the beauties of Mr. Arnold Bax's Quartet in G inajor 
will be lost by these famous players.] 


October 24th.—NaTionaL GALLERY... wa 


[Becthoven and Haydn Quartets played in surroundings 
worthy of their beauty. There will be music here every 
Tuesday we underst ind, so the National Gallery has at last 
become a palace for the people's pleasure as well as a 
palace of Art.) 





8.15 


2.30—3.30 


October 24th.—Cnersea Town HA .. - 8.15 
[Mr. John Coates in songs of the Tudor, Elizabethan and Stuart 
periods.) 
October 27th.—Qvueen’s Hatu.—Kreisler Re- 
cital oa os <a 8.15 


{Miss Frieda Hempel last week, Kreisler this week! Who, 
next week, will complete a trinity of musical divinities 7] 





PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Natrionat Gatrery (Room XV.). 
(The Van Eyck “ Madonna and Child,” which has been purchased from the 
Ince Blundell collection by the Felton Bequest for the Melbourne 
Gallery, will be on show for about two months. It is one of the most 
exquisite Van Eycks in existence.] 
Vicrorta AND ALpert Museum. 
{(1.) The important gift by Mr. Douglas Eyre of seventcenth and cighteenth 
century furniture is on exhibition in Room 56 of the Woodwork 
Galleries. (2.) The interesting panel of fourteenth century stained glass 
recently discovered in Chelsea Old Church may be seen in Room 136, 
2nd floor.] 
Mansarp Ga.Litery, 196 Torrennam Court Roap. 
[The London Group shows the usual stimulating work. Here at Icast 
British art is moving.] 
Wauker’s GaLiertrs, 118 New Bonp Street. 
{An exhibition of original sketc’ies and cartoons by “ Spy,’’] 





BOOKS. 


——>——— 


THE SCIENCE OF MORALITY.* 


Morar philosophers as a race have talked more and said 
less than any other variety of writers, except perhaps the 
writers of bad fiction; indeed, it might be argued that their 
sin is the worse of the two, because though writers of bad 
fiction produce what is largely ineptitude, it is generally 
light and simple ineptitude, whereas the ineptitudes of the 
moral philosopher are generally heavy and complex. The 
difficulty for the moral philosopher has always been the 
difficulty of delving down to a rock-bottom, of finding a 
real and permanent foundation on which to base his system ; 
consequently the literature of the subject presents a great 
variety of curious edifices not unlike Mr. Heath Robinson's 
delightful picture of the house whose construction has pro- 
gressed from the chimneypots downwards, the whole meanwhile 
supported on the head of a small ‘* tweeny ” standing on the 
top of a pair of steps. It is for reasons such as these that 
the arrival of a new book on ethics produces a disagree- 
able thrill in even the boldest reviewer. 

Happily in the present case our fears were unfounded, for 
Mr. B. M. Laing’s book is one of the right kind; indeed, in 
many ways it is quite excellent. His two most valuable 
qualities as an cthicist are a determination to dig down to 
first causes and a close adherence to practical issues. He is 
not the kind of spider that looses a long, subtle filament and 
floats away on it into the blue. Ile spins strong and well- 
knit webs, and attaches them to the firm structure of reality ; 
he always uses life (life in the concrete as we see it before 
us) as the test of his own theories and those of others. “* As 
for science,” writes Mr. Laing, “ general formulae or laws 
can be reached and are intelligent only on the basis of a detailed 
acquaintance with facts, so in action the successful application 
of principles or laws presupposes a similar basis.” 

Ethies has for long been hampered by a mistaken concep- 
tion of its function :— 

“The common assumption has been that it is the business of 
ethics to set up moral standards or norms, and it is this assumption 
that has created difficulties for ethical method. It has led to 
the demand that moral problems must be solved in moral terms 
or in terms of moral fact, and it has hampered ethical enquiry 
and hindered the solution of moral difficulties by prejudging how 
and where a solution is to be found, instead of allowing the 
enquirer to seek a solution amongst a material that is likely to 
be most fruitful.” 

The chapter on “ Values and Causes” is of great importance 
in its bearing on the subject. When we examine the moral 
factor in human action, it is generally agreed that we are 
not explaining it but simply justifying it. An event cannot 
be attributed to a moral factor in the sense that the moral 
factor is its cause, for a moral factor is not a cause or a force 
but a value. But if this is so (and that it is so Mr. Laing, 
we think, clearly establishes) the solution of morai problems 
must be sought in terms that are other than moral. * It 
is not values that influence action,” says Mr. Laing, “ but it is 
through his consciousness of values that a man determines 
his action.” But if we are to lay bare the causes of human 
action, the analysis must be pushed further back. Mr. 
Laing accordingly goes on to discuss the psychological factor, 
but here again the conclusion reached is that the causes of 
human action cannot be found in such properties as instincts, 
emotions, desires and complexes, for these are reactions, 
‘“and are to be understood only as a type of action.” The 
pursuit, then, must be continued. What, we must now ask, 
are the conditions which call forth and direct these reactions ? 
Problems based on this question are continually arising at the 
present time. The conflicts between Labour and Employers 
do not originate in moral causes ; indeed, as we have seen, 
there is no such thing. Each side is strongly convinced of its 
moral justification, and there would be no paradox in main- 
taining that both are correct. Such conflict arises out of 
physical, economic or psychological causes, causes capable of 
being discovered and removed, and only their removal can 
permanently relieve the situation. 

The problem of morality originates, then, in non-moral 
factors or conditions and not primarily in human nature. 
The doctrine that would force man to be moral, regardless of 





*A Study in Moral Problems. By B. M. Laing. London : Allen and Unwid, 
(10s. Gd. net.) 
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circumstances, instead of forcing circumstances to enable 
man healthily and without repression to be moral, has been 
shown by psycho-analysis to have serious pathological results. 

Mr. Laing criticizes very effectually the views of Bradley 
and Professor Sorley on the necessity for evil. “ If goodness 
is to remain,” wrote Bradley, ‘“* the contradiction cannot quite 
cease, since a discord we saw was essential to goodness. ‘Thus 
if there is to be morality, there cannot altogether be an end 
of evil.’ ‘* An imperfect world,’ says Professor Sorley, * is 
necessary for the growth and training of moral beings.” 
These views, Mr. Laing points out, imply something strongly 
contradictory about morality :— 

“Either morality ceases if the moral effort is successful and if 
all values are realized ; or else it continually just misses its goal 
and becomes a striving after something which never is, can be, 
nor must be attained but which ought to be attained. One of 
the fundamental beliefs on which morality rests, namely, that 
‘ought’ implies ‘can’ is rejected, and there is imposed upon man 
an obligatory task that is yet impossible of fulfilment. The real 
itself is so interpreted that morality becomes something impossible.”’ 

Mr. Laing’s answer to this kind of dialectic seems to u® 
entirely sane :— 

“The difficulties which arise of such theories can be met only 





by deserting completely the dialectical method and dialectical | 


type of solution, and by recognizing the great difference between | : : 
seem to have been organized on the model of the Spanish 


finding formulae and finding the controlling causes. It is a step 
of great ethical importance and significance to recognize that the 
actual problems of morality have their origin, not in dialectical 
argument, but in real factors, causes, or conditions which may 
have features quite different from those of the situation which 
presents the problem; and that, as is the case in the natural 
sciences, a solution is to be sought through the discovery of the 
vauses or conditions which bring about the situation.” 


In this connexion it is interesting to observe how applicable 
Mr. Laing’s ideas and methods are to practical examples 


_ — 





murder has been so rampant in Ireland during recent years 
we may imagine that there are more secret organizations than 
ever, and it is desirable to know all that we can about them. 

Apart from the growth in the volume of murder we notice 
only one marked difference between the present and the past. 
In the past informers were common. The police could nearly 
always count upon a murderer being * given away ” if a free 
pardon were offered to his accomplices. But lately the 
informer seems to have been almost entirely absent. We 
should much like to know what the true explanation is. It 
may be that there has been a tightening-up of loyalty among 
the members of the secret societies, or it may be that informers 
did not come forward, even while the British Government 
were still governing Southern Ireland, because the efficiency 
of the seeret police had been destroyed. 

The carliest records of Irish secret socicties are those con- 
nected with the insurrection of 1641. The chief of the societics 
of that time was known as the Defenders, and was led by the 
famous Rory O’Moore. It owed its birth to the proscription 
of Roman Catholicism by Charles I. The popular password 
of the day was “* Guard Our Lady and Rory O*Moore.” The 
ancient Order of Hibernians, which still prospers greatly, 
1s the direct successor of the Defenders. The Defenders 


secret society known as the Gardufia, which was origivally a 
band of robbers formed by the clericals to wage war upon the 
Moors and Jews. As the Moors and Jews were gradually 
driven out of Spain their property passed through the hands 
of the Gardufia and the priests into the possession of the 
State and the Office of the Inquisition. Later the members 
of the Gardufia did not sce why they should not keep the 


| ill-gotten property for themselves, and the State was compelled 


His clear thinking throws a strong light on social problems of | 


to-day. ‘‘ During recent industrial and political struggles,” 
he writes in a footnote, 

“those engaged have devoted themselves to finding a ‘formula,’ 
on the basis of which discussion might take place and agreement 
be reached. Such a procedure does not give a solution of the 
problems at issue ; it is an attempt to circumvent causes by words 
due to the fallacious belief that finding formulae is the same as 
dealing with causes. The result is that people move in an unreal 
world, where the solutions reached are repeatedly upset by the 
operation of real causes that continue to act,” 

We have been unable to give more than a superficial indica- 
tion of Mr. Laing’s attitude and methods, an outline which is 
far from doing justice to the depth and forcefulness of his 
analysis. His book is in our opinion one of quite unusual value. 


He has succeeded in confining the problem of morality strictly | 


to the real and practical, so that with him morality is always 
a science in the real 
uncomfortable and shaky edifice of personal moralizing and 
vague metaphysics. 


sense 





THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF IRELAND.* 
No people in the world are more given to secret organization 
than the Southern Irish. They are fond of mystical ceremony 
and of traditional forms of oath. There are, of course, in 
Ireland many societies which serve legitimate political, 
social or industrial purposes, and these are entirely, so to 


, | Ribbon membership. 
and not, as it so often is, an | 


speak, above board ; but it seems to be an almost invariable ; 


rule that every political society sooner or later develops 
within itself smaller societies. ‘The system reminds one of 
those series of Chinese boxes which fit within a single box. 
The smallest Irish ‘* boxes ” are extraordinarily esoteric and 
profoundly secret. It is these which cultivate assassination 
as an argument, 

Some time ago we wrote about the Molly Maguires in the 
anthracite Pennsylvania, ‘That famous 


coal districts of 


secret society was composed of Irishmen who had really no | 


sort of political grievance. They had become American 
citizens, were living under a Republic—their chosen system 
of government—were quit of * English brutality ” and the 
exactions of absentee landlords and the indignity of 
* Protestant Ascendancy ”’; yet they turned against those 
who were set over them. ‘They systematically murdered 
foremen in the mines and the representatives of American 
law and order. The native Irish levity about human life had 
persisted in spite of an entire change of conditions! As 
“By Captain H, B.C. 





* The Secret Societies of Ireland: their Rise and Progress. 


Pollard, London; Philip Allan, (12, 6d, net.) 
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to take action against them. The Inquisition, however, 
maintained the old alliance, All this is worth recalling, it 
only to show how little scrupulous the Irish were in choosing 
their models, Naturally, Roman Catholic societies in Ircland 
were opposed by Protestant societies. Let us mention some 
of the names of the societies without attempting to follow 
their history —The White Boys, the Levellers, the Right Boys, 
the Cork Boys, the Oak Boys, the Steel Boys, and the Peep 
0’ Day Boys. 

Of course, the French Revolution made itself deeply felt 
in Treland, and Captain Pollard also traces the effect upon 
Ireland of Weisshaupt’s Tluminism. The well-known Ribbon 
Societics became very active in the early part of last century 
in support of Catholic Emancipation. The trial of Michael 
Keenan and others in 1822 revealed how widespread was the 
The central society had a variety of 
names—such as the Fraternal Society, the Patriotic Society, 
the Sons of the Shamrock, and the Brotherhood. By 1825 
the Ribbon men officially, if the word may be allowed, 
described themselves as all belonging to “St. Patrick's 
Fraternal Organization,” of which the more popular name was 
St. Patrick’s Boys. Notorious socicties in recent times have 
been the Irish Republican Brotherhood (which lapsed, was 
revived, and still exists), the Fenians, the Clan-na-Gacl, and 
the Land League. 

Captain Pollard reproduces many of the secret oaths which 
have been brought to light, but the most remarkable is that 
which has been called the Sinn Fein oath. Before we quote it 
it is necessary to make 2 short explanation. Most Sinn Peiners 
that this oath is a forgery, and it must be 
most Sinn Feiners, as a matter of fact, knew 


have declared 


nothing about it. If it is genuine it is more likely to have 
been the oath of innermost of Sinn Fein, 
Captain Pollard has come to the conclusion on internal evidence 
that the oath is genuine though it may not have been widcly 
used. Tle feunds his conclusion on the fact that the oath 
bears many traces of customary forms which have come down 
from the old Defenders through the Ribbon men to our own 
times. One copy of the oath which was intereepted had the 
stamp and seal of the Irish Republic on it; another copy 
was found in a bale of goods sent from Belfast to London. 
This is the oath :— 

“T swear by the Almighty God, by all in heaven and upon 
earth, by the Holy and Blessed Prayer Book of our Church, by 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and Mother of God, by her Sorrowings 
and Sufferings at the foot of the Cross, by her ‘Tears and Wailings, 
by St. Patrick, by the Blessed and Adorable Host, by the Blesced 
Rosary and Holy Beads, by the Holy and Blessed Church, in all 
ages and by our Holy National Martyrs, to fight until we dic, 


some offshoot 
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wading in the fields of Red Gore of the Saxon Tyrants and Murderers 
of the Glorious Cause of Nationality, and if spared, to fight until 
there is not a single vestige and a space for a footprint left to tell 
that the Holy Soil of Ireland was trodden on by the Saxon Tyrants 
and the Murderers, and moreover, when the English Protestant 
Robbers and Beasts in Ireland shall be driven into the sea, like the 
swine that Jesus Christ eaused to be drowned, we shall embark 
for and take England, root out every vestige of the accursed Blood 
of the Heretics, Adulterers and Murderers of Henry VIIL, and 
,0ssess ourselves of the treasures of the Beasts that have so long 
Son our beloved Isle of Saints, our Ireland, in chains of bondage, 
and driven us from our genial shores to settle in foreign lands, 
and shall wade in the blood of Orangemen and Heretics who do 
not join us and become one of ourselves. Scotland, too, having 
given her aid and succour to the Beasts we shall leave in her Red 
Gore and shall not give up the conquest until we have our Holy 
Father complete ruler of the British Isles as he was before the 
Reformation. To all this, singly and collectively, I swear to fulfil 
as before mentioned with my eyes blinded, not knowing whom 
to me administers this oath, so help me God.” 


We can hardly express an opinion ourselves as to the genuine- 
ness of this amazing mixture of mysticism, religious sentiment, 
and cruelty. We must content ourselves with saying that 
almost incredible deeds are likely to have almost incredible 
origins. 


A CRICKETER’S BOOK.* 


Tue literature of cricket can for the most part be divided 
into two categories. There are the books by men who 
understand cricket but do not know how to write, and the 
books by men who know how to write but do not understand 
cricket. In the course of a year many books and stories 


dealing with the game are published, but only rarely in a } 
generation comes that rich combination the sportsman and | 


the man of letters. To that small company, however, in 
which of contemporary writers only three—A. A. Milne, 
kK. V. Lucas and P. G. Wodehouse—seem to be entitled to 
a place, another name, that of Mr. Neville Cardus, must 
now be added. His A Cricketers Book is written for 
sportsmen by a sportsman. It is the work of a man who 
knows cricket as only one who has learnt by playing it to 
love it can know cricket. 

rom a first glance at the contents it might well seem to 
be a miscellaneous affair. For it is a collection of articles 
contributed to the Manchester Guardian during the seasons 
of 1919-1921; and what reads well enough between 
columns makes usually a poor show between covers. Mr. 
Cardus’s essays, however, are improved by transporiation, 
and although they have been written from day to day, 
although their appeal is to the moment, and the pages are 
filed with references to games and incidents that must 
inevitably in the course of a few scasons pass from memory 
we do feel that this book stands as reasonable a chance of 
immortality as any that this generation has produced. As 
pavilion conversation in the hot sunshine of a July afternoon 
ilits irresponsibly from one figure to another, from one 
match to another, so does Mr. Cardus’s narrative carry us 
from Hebbs to Richardson, from the test matches of 1921 
to the mighty struggle of 1882, from Shaw to Parkin. There 
are anecdotes about the giants of the past and vivid descrip- 
tions in the Homeric manner of the great battles of to-day 
and yesterday. Subtle comparisons are made. The art of 
cricket is interpreted through the familiar algebra of another 
art. Of Spooner it is said that “if his decorative formality 
makes him a Pre-Raphaelite so to say, he is a Pre- 
Raphaclite of the Millais order—the Millais who painted 
‘Autumn Leaves. There is warm colour in his play as well 
as the clear natural outlines.’ There is sentiment, too, in 
these pages, a vague regret for the temporal quality of life. 
“A great match .... great days .... great men.... 
all gone... . far . 


away ... . departed glory” .... 


“the pathos which age and faltering flesh bring to the 
cricketer whose love of the game to the end burns with a 
bright light.” And of the greatest hearted of all fast 


bowlers Mr. Cardus writes :-—‘* It was sad to see Richardson 
grow old, to ihe fires in him low. Cricketers like 
Richardson would not know old age in the ‘* Never, Never 
Land’ of our desires. Every springtime ought to find 
them newborn. like the green world they live in.” 

There are fow figures in these pages. For Mr. Cardus is 
interested only casually in averages and statistics. He 
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es 
does not much care whether the county championship goes 
north or south. The actual results of matches do not for 
the most part concern him greatly. Cricket is for him as 
much a spectacle as a contest. It is not a safety-valve for 
combative encrgy. He regards it as an art. And perhaps 
the best of these papers is that headed “ The Cricketer as 
Artist.” The cricketer, says Mr. Cardus, is a creative artist ; 
he is an experimentalist, ever in search of new ways of doing 
the old things. No poet wants to-day to write sonnets as 
Keats wrote sonnets ; no painter to paint sunsets as Turner 
painted them. ‘The modern poet may well feel that in 
Keats the sonnet form attained perfection, but he continues 
to search for new cadences and new rhyme forms. He 
wants to do the thing in his own way, to make his sonnets a 
thing personal to himself. On the principle, the 
modern batsman refuses to make his centuries in slavish 
imitation of Stoddart and Maclaren. He may well consider 
Maclaren’s forward stroke to be the most finished act of 
grace the cricket field has ever seen, but that does not hinder 
him from trying to place between mid-on and short-leg the 
ball that Maclaren would have driven through the covers, 
The critics of the older day, who deplore the swinging of the 
right leg and the turning of the left shoulder, do not realize 
that onside play is due to the natural longing of the modern 
batsman to make his centuries in his own fashion. Mr, 
Cardus realizes it though; realizes it although he learnt his 
cricket in the classic style; although his gods are Spooner 
and Maclaren. And he tells the story of a prominent 
county batsman who was bowled trying to hook an olf ball 
and who explained his failure in these words :—* Well, you 
simply can’t go on hitting off balls past mid-off. Any fool 
is able to do that. One gets tired of doing things in the 
easiest way.” And Hobbs is described as “for ever 
seeking to widen the scope of his craft—experimenting, 
creating obstacles for the sheer joy of overcoming them. ... 
He would,” Mr. Cardus continues, “ get a century every 
time he batted if he chose to ‘sit on the splice’ and wait 
for the inevitable loose ones. Fortunately for the glory of 
modern cricket, Hobbs sees in the game more of art than 
of science.” 

It is a weleome antidote, this attitude, to the ponderous 
volumes of cautionary advice to which the young cricketer 
is subjected. It may be a sign of decadence, as Mr. Cardus 
suggests, this pre-oceupation with the technique of bnats- 
manship and bowling; we may be putting the part before 
the whole ; we may be glorifying strokes at the expense of 
innings; but it is good to find so eloquent a brief for enter- 
prise. It is, after all, so very much more amusing to get 
that long leg boundary off the ball that is on the leg stump 
than off the ball that is on our pads. And when summer 
passes, and we pack away our bats and pads for another 
winter, it is our strokes and not our innings that we rem« 
ber. It is not so much our century at Hastings that brings 
to our lips that fluttering smile of aftertaste ; not so much 


same 


me- 


that long innings in the broiling heat at Eastbourne as 
that perfectly gorgeous four off a length ball that we 
slashed with a cross bat to the left of cover. We tried to 
repeat the shot next ball and were caught very casily at 


second slip. But we know, and Mr. Cardus knows, that 
it was worth it. 

But then Mr. Cardus is never wholly on the side of the 
angels ; and though he admires the amazing machinery of 


Armstrong’s Australian XI., its efficiency makes him a 


little sad. There is too little individuality. It is a col- 
lective effort. ‘“ The Australian appetite for victory 
tends,” he writes, “to make mere fiehting machines of 
cricketers.” And we fancy that in his criticism of Ryder 
is implied his general attitude to the team. “A man,” he 


writes, “capable of piling up a mass of runs ina 
simply by working so many hours a day—much as Anthony 
Trollope wrote some of his novels.” And for uninspired 
industry Mr. Cardus has only a grudging admiration. On 
the whole, he is inclined to pity it. Such cricketers get so 
little from the game. “In the end what shall it profit a 
man that he has topped the averages, that Loamshire has 
kept intact its percentage ? When a cricketer comes to old 
age, and in some brown study memory gets to work upon 
him, his mind will have little room in it for these issues. He 
will try to recapture the sense of walking on soft grass ; he 
will recall that cricket and summer time went together. that 


dry summer 
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ie atic 
he lived a life then in a place which burned ‘as if every 
grass blade were a torch.’ ”’ 
“Cricket and summer time went together.” That is, 
perhaps, the moral of the book. It is good to discuss 
through winter evenings fine shades of craftsmanship, the 
two-eyed stance, the correct flighting of the swerve, to talk 
of body swing and finger spin; it is good to fight old 
battles over again, to thrash out disputed points of cap- 
taincy, to select world elevens to play against the Martians, 
to weigh the excellences of Hobbs and Trumper. But the 
real charm t is be is perhaps in- 
dependent of them; it is the charm of an English summer, 
of green grass and sunshine and white flannels and the per- 
yading spirit of good-fellowship. There few deeper 
friendships than those that have the ericket field for their 
setting. As the greatest of the Lytteltons once said :— 


“When the squire and the village biacksmith have put on fifty 
need to talk of class 


runs for the first wicket there is no 
is being played every 


of crick yond these things- 


are 


long as cricket 


antagonism.’ So 


Saturday afternoon on every village green in England, we 
ean afford to be indifferent even to the loss of eight test 


matches in succession. 


HIND AND MORE AUTHORS.* 


Irinp contributes a weekly article on books and 


MR. 


Mr. Lewis 
authors to the Christian Science Monitor, and every now and 
then he collects fifty of these articles and makes a book of 
them. To any intelligent American editor he must be an 
invaluable contributor, for he is lively and intelligent, he has 
read a great deal of modern literature, and, what is more 
important, he has met most of the authors of that literature. 
We say “ more important”? because it is clear that it is his 
business to talk about authors rather than books. Very 
often, knowing the authors, he has been able to dispense with 


the books. 


tell their own story to all but the very unsophisticated. Thus, 
opening this present volume at random, we come upon a 
sprightly little article on H. B. Marriott-Watson, the popular 


novelist who died a short time ago. Now, the most interesting | ‘ 
: = | the salt of malice. 


thing about Marriott-Watson is that he invented a trick, and 
quite a happy little trick: he found that it was possible, and 
profitable, to base a modern light novel upon a Shakespearean 
comedy and thereby give it a certain glamorous atmosphere ; 
hence his Rosalind in Arden and Midsummer Day's Dream, 
two of his best things. This was not plagiarism, vandalism, or 
it was merely an amusing little device, not too 
notice and 


sacrilege ; 
insignificant or contemptible for criticism to 
register. Mr. Hind tells us nothing of this, for the simple 
reason that he does not know it. He admits to having read 
but two of Marriott-Waison’s forty-two (the figure is Mr, 
Hind’s) novels. What he does tell us is that he once dis- 
covered the novelist striding over the Surrey hills, trying to 
think out a plot, and Mrs. Marriott-Watson (“Graham R. 
Tomson”’) in her garden shelling peas and making a poem at 
And as, despite our protests, we are all really 
‘shelling peas” account of literature and 
and read Mr. Hind’s book from 
selves being entertained the whole 


the same time. 


intrigued by this 
authorship, we sit down 
cover to cover and find our 
time, however we may deplore the way he contrives to ignore 
Even the too frequent 
which 


some fine opportunities for criticism. 
erminedly ° bright ’’ manner, 


nd (derivative) English journalism 


suggestion of the de 
makes so much American ; 
unreadable, docs not 
fess, he can be very foolish, and it is the greater pity 


alienate us. On occasion, we 


almost 
must con 
} ’s wrong when his subject is of more 

What, for example, are we to think 


because so often go 
than usual importance: 
of him when he writes : 
You sec Tt ’ 
that Robert Bridges was the right person to be Poct Laureate. But 
do I sueceed ? His longer poems, his dramas and his masques 
have the look of Poetical Works, and they conduct themselves just 
as Peetieal Works should, but 1 will present a new hat to anybody 
who ean assure me that he has got to the end of ‘Prometheus the 
‘iregiver’; *‘ Demeter, a Masque’; and ‘Eros and Psyche’ ; or 
iny of the others, even the thirty or more pages of ‘ The Growth of 
Love.’ wi 
Some of us could do with new hats (not from any necessity 


* More Authors and I, Ly ©. Lewis Hind. Loudon: John Lane, (7s. 6d.] 





| criticism merely the easy gossip it first appears to be. 


of enlarging the size), and it would serve Mr. Hind right if we 
kept him to his word and mulcted him for them. Again, when 
he tells us that ‘* Mr. Noyes is a sane poet,” because he is not 
longhaired, is cleanshaven, fond of rowing and swimming, and 
so forth, we feel that Mr. Hind is suddenly dwindling from an 
expericnced critic into a second-rate journalist. Does he 
imagine that our representative modern poets wear roses in 
their hair and do nothing but toy with ivory paperknives ? 
(The fact is, they are too pitifully prosaic in their manners and 
appearance: they go about wistfully hoping that people will 
mistake them for cynical commercial travellers.) 
he is astonishingly apt to fall into the common error of talking 
about some poets called ‘ Georgians,” as if they formed a 
trades union or a friendly society with definite rules and 
regulations and benefits and penalitics: he should know 
better than this. But if he is not always the wisest of critics, 
Nor is his substitute for close 


Moreover, 


he is always good company. 


sesides 


| his habit of personal reminiscence, which is particularly inter- 


esting when he is discussing people not of the first rank, but 


good 


|g enough to be critically examined, he has two other 


habits that are not without value. He is continually referring 
us to contemporary records of books ; he appears to have a 
very large collection or scrapbook of reviews of notable 
volumes, and these he presses into service. He is also given 
to questioning different types of readers, such as public 
librarians, bookshop assistants, and even much less enlightened 
members of the public, as to what they know and think of the 
various authors he has in hand. Many of his casual inquiries 
were conducted, not here, but in America, which lessens the 
value of their results for us; but nevertheless, the idea is a 
good one, and might be taken up by others. At times he 
contrives to speak for every intelligent reader on both sides of 
the Atlantic, as, for example, in his bright tribute to the 
personality and achievement of Sir James George Frazer, who 


| has not been thanked often enough for his incredible labours. 


There is no deception in this practice of his, for | 
the very titles he affects, Authorsand I and More Authors and J, | 


But throughout his dealings with these fifty authors (and 
fifty is a large number, and this is the second batch), Mr. 
Hind usually finds some few words of easy praise lying in his 
way ; all of which would be cloying enough if it were not for 


| the fact that his reminiscences are delicately seasoned with 


May he be snowed under invitations to 
literary dinner-parties and receptions, from here to Tucson, 
Arizona, so that he may discover yet another fifty authors. 


WISE CHARITY.* 
Tuts excellent handbook has been prepared by the Charity 
Organization Society for the who wish 
what they can spare for the relief of distress in a wise as well 
as a well-meaning fashion. It is largely based on Sir Charles 
Loch’s How to Help Cases of Distress, from which the third 
chapter on * Principles and Methods of Charity” is indeed 
This chapter may be justly described 


use of those to give 


taken almost verbatim. 


| as embodying the golden rule of charity, and should be care- 


fully studied and assimilated by all who wish to have even 
the humblest share in that great work of relieving human 
misery which, for more than fifty years, it has been the 
inestimable function of the Charity Organization Society to 
direct. ‘ Charity unwisely administered is 


foster and to 


| capable of doing inealeculable harm to its recipients.” To 


| and effort.” 
! 


Iam making the best case that I can to assure you | 


give half-crowns right and left is not charity but self-indulgence. 
The true function of charity, as distinct from State aid, is 
“*to prevent distress from lapsing into indigence, to create 


” 


safeguards against indigence, and to rescue from indigence. 


e 
To this end, as Sir Charles Loch so weil said, ** money indeed 
is needed, but it is useless without knowledge, understanding 
Miss Octavia 


‘Never touch a case unless you have a plas 


Hill laid it Gown as a rule for al 


her workers : 


’ 
and never leave it till you have exhausted the possibilities.” 
Charity should aim at curing and not merely at alleviating 
distress. The great fault of indiscriminate almsgiving Is 
that it tends to sap energy and to impair character. Wise 


charity, as Dr. Chalmers taught, is a science based on social 
principles and observation. * Not to give alms, but to keep 
alive the saving health of the family becomes its problem ; 
P.5. King aud Charity Urganiza- 


* The Prevention and Relief of Disiress. London: 


tion Society. (2s. 6d. net, 
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relief becomes altogether subordinate to this, and institutions 
or societies are serviceable or the reverse according as they 
serve or fail to serve this purpose.” Sir Charles Loch accord- 
ingly laid down five broad principles, which we may usefully 
quote, as they underlie all the multifarious activities of the 
Charity Organization Society :— 


“ First, no work of charity is complete which docs not leave 


behind it an increased power, moral, physical or economical, of 


meeting the next difliculty. 

Second, the family, not the individual, must be treated as the 
unit. ... 

Third, all means of pressure or encouragement . . . must be 
brought to bear or left to act upon the individual. 

Fourth, material charity being only a part of efficacious charity, 
thorough knowledge is necessary both of the circumstances of the 
ease and of the means of aid available ; and the personal clement 
must predominate. 

Fifth, relief must be suitable in kind and adequate in quantity.” 


The section following this enunciation of principles deals 
briefly but clearly with the methods of inquiry into individual 
eases of distress which are essential to that discriminating 
charity which aims at ineuleating and assisting self-help. 
The work of the almoner is no sinecure, nor does it in most 
cases come by nature. As one of Stevenson's characters said 
of honesty, it is a mistake to think that it is as easy as blind 
man’s buff. ‘ Charity is the work of the social physician. 
It is to the interest of the community that it should not be 
entrusted to novices, or to dilettanti, or to quacks.” The whole 
work of the Charity Organization Society is a sermon on this 
text. Amongst its useful actions must be counted the 
preparation of the present pamphlet, which brings together 
in an easily accessible form such detailed information respect- 
ing the statutory and voluntary means available for the relief 
of distress as ought to be familiar to persons who undertake 
the responsibility of administering relief. It gives a clear, 
complete and succinct account of existing organizations— 
State, Municipal and Voluntary. The only serious omission 
that we have noted is that of the Charity Organization Society 
itself. Whether this omission arises from modesty, or is 
based on the principle of Wren’s epitaph, we think that it 
should be repaired in the next edition of this weleome and 
useful handbook. 





SIMPLIFIED ARCHITECTURE.* 


M. Ros Maupier-Srevens is a brave, ingenious—and (we 
suspect) young— French architect who has drawn thirty-two 
entertaining designs for various kinds of buildings, and has 
had them published without comment inside a portfolio 
“Jabeiled A Modern City. Such a city, if ever realized, would 
seem to us to consist exclusively of cinemas, for though 
several designs are improbably cnough called ‘“ Bank,” 
** Hotel,” * Police Station,” ** Hospital,’ ** Chureh,”’ ** Stores,” 
* Workmen's Houses,” &¢., we should instantly recognize 
each as quite unmistakably derived from some archetypal 
cubist super-picture-palace at Vienna or Budapest. 

Truc, according to the pictures, the roofs would themselves 
give us almost cnough variety, as their colour can be black, 
white, magenta, veridian green, yellow, orange, or what you 
will-—au choix. Their construction and materials are left a 
mystery, and the same fine disregard for structural considera- 
tions is shown in the rest of the fabric, which, however, appears 
to be designed with an eye to execution in ferre-concrete, It 
is however unfair as well as ungrateful to criticize such 
obviously airy projets as serious building propositions, as their 
author cannot really intend them to be taken any more literally 
than his supernatural and highly conventionalized trees and 
other “ properties.” 

Read thus, the drawings are suggestive as well as decorative, 
and show a considerable feeling for ** Mass, Line, and Cohe- 
sion,” the three great aesthetic attributes of architecture that 
were beginning to inspire such interesting building develop- 
ments in Germany just before the War. We certainly prefer 
the bold simplicity of M. Stevens's designs to those of the 
modern Dutch school, as displayed in certain new buildings at 
Amsterdam, where novelty per se, a clean break with tradition, 
and a general flouting of accepted forms and proportions seem 
to be more estcemed than any positive architectonic quality 


—_—— 


© A Modern City. Designs by Rob Mallet-Stevens. London: Benv Dros, (30s. 








inherent in the “‘ New Style.” The Amsterdam municipal 
authorities, however, are so intrigued by its audacious Vivacity 
that we even hearof licences to build being withheld from those 
who are not prepared to kick over the old architectural traces 
with sufficient vigour. It is good to hear of City Fathers 
taking so lively an interest in such matters, but Amsterdam 
will probably come to regret that its rulers’ enthusiasm wags 
not balanced by a little more feeling for tradition. No 
Englishman, however, can dare to lecture the Continent on 
civic amenities: he remembers his own county town, and 
is silent. 





ILLUMINATION.* 


Wuen done badly—and it usually is done badly—modern 
illumination can be strangely depressing. Most of us made 
our first acquaintance with it through texts, Christmas cards, 
church notices, and the illuminated address presented to our 
parents “ On the joyful dccasion of their marriage,” subse- 
quently relegated to the servants’ hall as a pendant to * The 
Monarch of the Glen.” It was probably not very long before 
we began to wonder why so elaborate and evidently carefully 
executed decoration with no purpose save to give pleasure 
by its beauty should excite so little response in us and seem 
so tiresome. 

. We may (not having then seen a mediaeval illuminated 
MS. or the wonderful modern work of Mrs. Cockerell) have 
decided that this mode of embellishment was not for us, and 
that we preferred text and decoration kept decently apart. 
Early formed prejudices are not easily overcome, and the 
present writer undoubtedly suffers from an unhappy “ Illumin- 
ation Complex ” set up by a deplorable set of complimentary 
addresses that were shamefacedly displayed in a lowly corner 
of his old home. 

Mr. Sidney Farnsworth’s book, Illumination, will go far 
towards rehabilitating the art in the eyes of backsliders. He 
devotes considerable space to instructions on “how to 
illuminate,” and gives some excellent examples of the modern 
use of reed-pen writing, as in a most appetising bill of fare 
from Marshall and Snelgrove’s and an engaging little label 
(that must surely be a ** business builder ” !) with this legend 
displayed like a poem amongst spangled flowers and bees: 
* Little Waltham Honey, made by Little Waltham Bees, 
from Little Waltham Flowers, at the Little Waltham Apiaries, 
Chelmsford, Essex.” 

We have less admiration for the author's designs for book 
and music covers and his “* Songs of Innocence * frontispiece. 
Our purely personal feeling is that the numb hand of the 
* Arts and Crafts ” movement still lies a little heavy on illu- 
mination and allied embellishments of mediaeval flavour, and 
that the tendency of our modern sympathies is rather towards 
eighteenth century modes of expression. We have even 
heard the delightful art of Walter Crane called * pious and 
precious ” by the rising generation, and we think we know 
what they mean. 

The pendulum is swinging away from him towards the eal- 
culated naivelé of Claude Lovat Fraser's vigorous and expres- 
sive rendering. Certainly we confess to sharing his enjoyment 
of contrasted magenta and veridian green, in early nineteenth 
century “ Fat Face” type and the lettering of Fournier-le- 
Jeune. Perhaps we have had over much “ refinement” of a 
certain sort, and are reacting from what we fcel was alinost too 
inhumanly chaste and faultless. 

Some years ago Messrs. W. H. Smith adopted a very beauti- 
ful Roman type which at that time made their displays as re- 
markable as they were refreshing. Their enlightened lead was 
soon widely followed, and we have of Jate actually heard the 
famous lettering on Trajan’s Column objected to as being ** too 
reminiscent of a Smith’s bookstall” ! 

The reaction, if as yet slight, is real, and we may yet live 
to see the notice, ** Air-express Radio-drama tickct-oflice ” 
set forth in fat floriated letters representing blue marble, edged 
with gold. As it is we go to a ** Chymist ” for no other reason 
than that he has been faithful to his preposterous and engaging 
china title. We are not very reasonable creatures. 


———— 


sy Sidney Farnsworth, 





* Jllumination and jts Development ia the Present Day. 
London; Hutchinson and Co, (248) 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF—-.* 
Tuts book opens with an excellent introduction on the art 
and science of translating. We can only wish, for the sake 
of clarity and accuracy, that Mr. Williams knew more about 
ihe psychology of words and word symbolism in a technical 
way. He gets at many of the real difficultics of translation, 
but he does not quite go to the bottom of the matter; nor, 
though he appreciates the foree of the associational value of 
words, their emotional content and their tone value, does he 
discuss these problems very deeply or very widely. His 
precepts are sound, however, and his examples from prose 
are well chosen. IIe gives Spanish on one page 
and English opposite. Lle has also added to each selection a 
note upon the author. Only a few of the translations are by 
himself ; the rest are the versions of well-known translators, 
including Smollett, Shelley, Southey, Longfellow, Edward 
FitzGerald, and others. The book will be more valuable to 
students than to the general reader, for the selections are short. 


and poctry 


FICTION. 


THE GERMAN TEMPERAMENT.{ 


As the antagonisms bred by the War gradually die down, the 
resemblances between ihe English and German characters 
are once more admitted and discussed. Paul Rosner’s novel, 
however, brings vividly before us the wide difference existing 
in certain directions between the English and German outlook. 
The book produced an extraordinary impression both in 
Germany and Austria; and it is this fact that points the 
difference, for it is quile impossible that it should deeply 
impress an Englishman or an American, even if we discount 
entirely the antipathies resulting from the War. Wherein, 
then, does the difference lie ? 

The novel sets out to construct a portrait of the ex-Kaiser 
as he was during the final phase of the War, and the whole 
action is confined within cight days—an eight days’ visit to 
the front, for the scene opens with the arrival of the Kaiser’s 
train at the railhead and closes with its departure eight days 
later from the seat of war. LIere is the arrival :— 

“Slowly, as though out of breath from its long and hurried run, 

the great engine pushes its = in—dripping oil, sweating steam, 
wet from the recent rain. Hands fly up to helmets in salute. 
Motionless, as if carved in stone, their cyes fixed on vacancy, stand 
the gentlemen in the entrance hall of the station. The long expanse 
of dark green carriages sways gently past— there is the luggage van 
—the telegraph wagon— then he—” 
Such is the tone of the novel. The German love of rigid 
formality, discipline, spurs, salutes, the melodramatic divinity 
of him, the hero, pervade the story from beginning to end. 
Let us glance at another heroic figure, the Field-Marshal. 

“ Bareheaded, calmly, and without haste, this man over whose 
head some seventy years have passed, approaches his King— 


bows low, then draws himself to his full height—a broad, strong 
figure. os 


. The face is colourless—alinost pi ullid ; in its appearance 
plain and "primitive, as though hewn from the very bed-rock of 
Nature by some archaic force, and above it a short-cropped thatch 
of iron-grey hair. There is a pervading sense of level, broad and 
almost cubic will. ; 

Ilow shall we define » this kind of architecture ? It is a mixture 
of the Baroque and the Cyelopean, and in the English reader 
it raises an irrepressible chuckle. 

So much for the characters and the setting. The action 
consists of the Jaunching and failure of the great German 
offensive in the summer of 1918 as experienced by “* The 
King ” during his eight-day visit to the front. The deserip- 
tions of bombardments are, at least in translation, unreal, but 
the dramatic development of events is very well done. The 
psychological interest consists in the reaction of * The King” 
to these events, and in the general exposition of his character, 
and takes the form toa large extent of long unspoken soliloquies, 
rambling trains of thought which stream through his mind 
while he tries to sleep or follows from a watch tower in a wood 
the launching and progress of the great attack :— 

“Then there is the dead rat he saw at the foot of the tower 
when about to aseend yeste rday : arat... dead as a door-nail 

E: Models ‘for Translating Spai trish §=into ~ English. By Leonard Williams. 


Boutledge. (3s. 6d. net.) 


t Zhe King. By Paul Rosner. London: Methuen, [7s, 6d.) 








—and for a moment his mind toys with the words, then drops 
them again. It must have been kiiled by some one while in ‘wil 
flight and it was looking so curiously flat. . . . And then there had 
been the officers of the General’s Staff ; he had stood an rong them 
and had talked of Rheims—and of the weather: bad weather for 
lighting . . . that needed improvement, too !” 

The effect of these ramblings 
correct—becomes at times extremely monotonous. 
in the portrayal of the chief character we are 
hollow, external romance, in these soliloquies we are burdened 
by an unselective realism. And between fhe romance-- the 
atmosphere of grand opera heroics and Wertherian agonics — 
and a realism often so lacking in significance, the human 
interest of the theme is stifled. None of the characters is 
real. “* The King” himself approaches reality, but retreats 
continually before the author’s too obvious desire to create 
an heroic, Hamlet-like figure. ‘The rest are the merest auto- 
mata: models for the display of military tailoring and the 
external characteristics of the ideal German officer. 

The Englishman is impervious to the nobility and dignity 
of militarism, and he is in the habit of looking upon his king 
as a human being, not as a godlike creature with a suggestion 
of the Lyceum and Covent Garden Opera House about him. 
This is why, during many of the most impressive passages of 
HIerr Rosner’s novel, the Englishman is unable to suppress a 
smile. But the novel is not by any means without merit. 
The form is extremely interesting. The expressing of ** The 
King’s ” eight-day visit to the front in the form of a single 
emotional crisis, accumulating from the start to the finish, 
might have been overwhelming in effect, and if it is not so, 
for the reasons we have given, it is at least not without a 
certain impressiveness. 


all, no doubt, psycholo.‘cally 
Whereas, 


aware of a 





The Smuggled Masterpiece. By Fdgar Jepson. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—This short novel is an extravaganza. 
In it two charming young people, a boy who has every quality 
but quickness of wit, and a girl who has that and everything 
clse, worst by means of burglary two very wicked old thieves. 
The fun is fast and furious, and the end satisfactory. We 
think the book would give great consolation to a very young 
person of either sex who was disappointed, say. by a bad cold, 
of a promised visit to the cinema. 


OTHER NOVELS.-—The Plot. By H.C. Bailey. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.)—-A spirited story written round the Popish Plot 
and that most disreputable of defenders of the Protestant 
faith, Titus Oates. If any reader have fears by the end of 
the first chapter that Mr. Bailey's style is going to prove too 
dificult for him, let him be encouraged to persevere. It is 
certain that by the end of the third chapter he will find that 
he can easily accommodate himself to his author's stride. 
and at the last will have nothing to regret but the end of such 
good entertainment. The Honest Man. By U.L. Silberrad. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)---There are things familiar and 
unfamiliar about Miss Silberrad’s new book, and in so far 
as its unfamiliar features are concerned it is partieularly 
interesting. It tells the story of a London merchant 
becomes entangled in affairs of danger and dishonour quite 
outside his ordinary purview, from which, by means of high 
eharacter and good sense, he contrives to extricate himself 
and others. The events recorded are timed to take place 
during the reign of William and Mary, and it is a pity that 
the author has cumbered herself unnecessarily in an effort 
to conform to contemporary modes of speech. The reader's 
enjoyment of an interesting novel is spoilt by a recurring 
sense of perplexity as to whether he is confronted by legitimate 
archaisms or merely by bad grammar.—-—The Pyramid. 
By Warrington Dawson. (Heinemann. 7s. Gd. net.)--The 
making of a singer and the art of singing generally are the main 
theme of this book. Whether it is legitimate to devote so 
large a part of a novel to the technicalities of the art of voice 
production, as is here the case, may be questioned. It is 
certainly not expedient, for it is bound to restrict the author's 
public. It inevitably weakens his appeal. But voice pro- 
duction apart, The Pyramid is interesting as a thoughtful 
character study, and it is always possible for the insufficiently 
initiated to ** skip ” judiciously. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER AND THE STAGE.* 


Ar last Flecker’s long-expected play has been given to the 
world; but not, alas! on a stage and among the tangible 


but subtle allurements of a theatre, for it has slipped 
into the world as a book, liable therefore to be judged by 


standards the most inapplicable to it—those of the library and 


the study. This is not to say that, however judged, Hassan" 
could appear a bad piece of work, but rather that its extra- 
ordinary and remarkable virtues may remain undetected. 
There have been so many literary plays, so much fine writing, 
so many tirades flung pell-mell on to the boards. But here 
is a play with a great deal of verse in it not above the reach 
of the Christmas pantomime lyrie writer, which is, nevertheless, 
a true instrument for the theatre. It is a play in which the 
peculiarities of the stage as a medium have been felt with 
delicacy and exploited with audacity. 

Hassan is a confectioner of the Bagdad of The Arabian 
Nights. He falls farcically in love with a baggage who 
flouts him. Struck to the soul by her wanton cruelty, Hassan 
is found by one of the companions of Haroun al-Raschid and 
hustled into an adventure with the Caliph, in the course of 
which he is instrumental, not only in saving the life of the 
sovereign, but also in amusing and pleasing him. The scene 
is a mixture of farce and melodrama. A conspiracy is dis- 
covered, the conspirators are captured, Hassan—author of a 
stratagem and an epigram—is elevated to the position of 
friend of the Caliph. But already we are beginning to detect 
a sub-tone of fiereeness, a cruelty which is a little serious for 
the bustle and insouciance of the play. When the Caliph 
next day tries the conspirators in full divan the atmosphere 
has changed. The tyrant who last night had been so velvet- 
pawed at his play is interpreted to us. We see him in hig 
acstheticism, condescension, patronage and frivolity, for what 
he is—a sleek tiger. Ishak, the Court poet, whom Flecker 
describes elsewhere as anima naturaliler chrisiiana, expounds 
his master to Hassan :— 


IsHak : 

“Have you not seen the designer of carpets, O Hassan of 
Bagdad, put here the blue and here the gold, here the orange 
and here the green ? So have I seen the Caliph take the life 
of some helpless man, who was contented inhis little house 
and garden, enjoying the blue of happy days,and colour his 
life with the purple of power and streak it with the crimson 
of lust: then whelm it all in the gloom-greys of abasement, 
touched with the glaring reds of pain, and edge the whole 
with the black border of annihilation.” 


HASSAN: 
“He has been so generous! Do not say he is a tyrant. 
not say he delights in the agony of men!” 
Isak : 
* Agony is a fine colour, and he delights therein as a painter 
in vermilion new brought from Kurdistan. . . 
And presently Haroun al-Raschid burns before us in all his“ fear- 
ful syminetry ” as he sentences the conspirators of the day 
before. Ile condemns them not only to the most protracted 
and unmerciful death, but to a choice almost more agonizing. 
The scene in which the two captive lovers plead with him for 
each other and presently make their own hard choice would, 
on the stage, be almost unbearably poignant. 

Meanwhile, the Caliph is still pleased to play with his new 
toy, Hassan, the poctical confectioner, the connoisscur of 
carpets, but blazes into fury when Hassan pleads in tears 
for the beautiful young man and woman who have just been 
sent to agony and death. The Caliph reminds Hassan that 
it was not for this, but to amuse his royal, his condescending 
friend that a tradesman had been clothed in a robe of honour. 
But for Hassan the sky has been darkened ; he can think of 
nothing but the despairing lovers, whom he sees again pass by 
in the “ Procession of Protracted Death.” A mist of tears 
blurs the soft colours of the palace carpets, the wind is a 
breath drawn through lips that writhe in torture, the fountains 
drip blood. So he and Ishak, the young Court poet who has 
throughout befricndcd him, resolve to renounce the world and 
to go on pilgrimage. ‘The play ends with the already famous 
climax of * ‘The Goiden Journey to Samarkand.” To say that 
so splendid a piece of lyric poetry is not an ornament but the 


Do 
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* (1) Hassan. By James Elroy Fiecker. London : 
(2) Janes Elroy Flecher. By Douglas Goldring. London: 
(7s. 6d. net (3) Collected Prose. By James Elroy Flecker. 
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perfect and inevitable solution of the play’s emotional tension 
is to praise it as no halting words of a reviewer could |, 


ISHAK : 
“We are the pilgrims, master; we shall go 
Always a little further: it may be 
Beyond that last blue mountain barred with -now 
Across that angry oF that glimmering sea. . « « 
Tue Crier Mercuant : 
“We gnaw the n: sil of hurry. Master, 
One or THE WoMEN: 
“O turn your eyes to where your children stand. 
Is not Bagdad the beautiful? O stay!” 
Mercnanrs (in chorus): 
“We take the Golden Road to Samarkand.” . . .« 
HIAssan: 
“Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells, 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 
And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand.” . . 
MASTER Or THE CARAVAN: 
“Open the gate, O watchman of the night.” 
WATCHMAN : 
“}io, travellers, I open. For what land 
Leave you the dim-moon city of delight ? 
Mer c HANTS (with a shout) : 
“We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand.” 


away!” 


THe 


” 


An extract cannot give the full force of the scene. We com- 
mend Flecker’s literary executors for their reluctance to give 
Hassan to the world save by way of the stage. But at this 
point in the play’s history its non-appearance had become : 
scandal. The attitude of the present holder of the dramatic 
rights who has for so long delayed the theatrical production 
of the piece is impossible to understand. During that time 
this producer has mounted several expensive pieces of 
minute merit, but Hassan, which has the makings of a popular 
as well as of a poetic success if ever play had, is left to gather 
dust in manuscript. 

The lack of wisdom with which the stage of to-day is 
governed is beyond belief. The fear of failure has become, 
with producers, an obsession which has driven them far beyond 
reach of artistic feeling or even of common sense. ‘The con- 
templation of the delay in producing Hassan is made bitter 
to those who have any personal knowledge of the London 
stage by the thought that it is now impossible that Mr. Claude 
Lovat Fraser should undertake the dressing and setting of the 
piece. For in the limpid yet magnificent décor which he would 
have given it, the swiftness, delicacy and the simpie and 
obvious gusto of the play would have been given their full 
value. For on the stage, if it is properly produced and acted, 
Hassan should have all the obvious charm of a Chu Chin 
Chow as well as the real and dignified attraction of a 
work of art of masterly simplicity. Both these aspects of 
its merit might easily be buried in the upholstery of too lavish 
a preduction, even though visible luxury is an integral factor 
in the emotional situation. 

Mr. Douglas Goldring is to be congratulated on his unpre- 
tentious but illuminating little ** Appreciation ’* of Flecker. 
His volume will be, or should be, of immense help to Flecker’s 
biographer, with its letters and its shrewd and appreciative 
comments and personal impressions. It makes a pleasant 
impact upon the reader. Mr. Goldring never forces the note 
cither of praise or (harder still) of observation. Though there 
is plenty of detail, we are not shown ad nauseam Ficcker 
dealing with a wasp or a too lightly boiled egg, nor are we 
treated to any “ authoritative pronouncements.” The book 
contains a number of unpublished letters which show some- 
thing of Flecker’s reputed charm and generally display the 
Fresh as many of his readers will be from the 
allusions to Hassan will be of rather 
Mr. Goldring : 


man to us. 
perusal of the play, the 
special interest. He writes to 


* A drama is a thing now that is worth writing! I have hod 
most encouraging letters about my work in that direction from 
Drinkwater. . . . But I hope that Granville Barker and no other 
will take up Hassan, my Oriental play. It may intcrest you to 
know that ‘ Yasmin’ is out of my play, was written for it—and 
also ‘The Golden Journey to Samarkand * is nothing but the final 
scene. 


Again, he speaks of ** Yasmin” as “ an anthology piece that 
should sound well in its place,” a slightly derogatory dictum 
of which many of his admirers will be glad. 


“The epilogue is the last scene of Hassan—or, rath I wrote 
Hassan to lead up to the epilogue. - fit doesn’t give the public 
shivers down the back when it is acted in its place Vil never 
write again.” 

He speaks with affection of ** Santorin,” ‘A Ship, an Isle, 
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sp incessant 
a Sickie Moon,” and of “ The Gate of Damascus.” 
Goldring he writes :-— 

“It was pleasant of you to be so prompt! The misery of literary 
! The Spectator and the Nation will accept or return pretty 


To Mr. 





saple ! 
quick. The is hopeless, utterly. - are, I think, mad. 
Good God, if one ran the rottenest little Vice-Consulate in the way 


” 


the —— is run there'd be a row in a week! 
The Spectator printed “ Taoping,’” and Flecker 
event to Mr. Goldring with the comment: “ Eh, what ? The 
citadel of respectability stormed.” 

Flecker is a poct whose study should have the best possible 
influence upon the present generation of poets. For, with 
many of the charactcristics of an older and more technically 
sophisticated generation of writers, he had yet the modern 
outlook. He Parnassian, realist, and a 
technician with an innate power over words. Above 
he was a man with emotion powcrful enough to move and to 
animate a technical efliciency complete and complex enough 


notes the 


was a a 


to have overwhelmed a man of less trenchant feeling. 
A. WILLIAMS-ELUUS. 


OruER Portry.—Mr. St. John Adcock’s work is always 
distinguishable by an uncommon kindliness and_ sincerity. 
In The Divine Tragedy (Sclwyn and Blount, 5s. net) he 
occupies himself with a theme which gives plenty of scope for 
his gentle satire, that of Christ’s coming to modern London. 
One of James Russell Lowell’s better poems was a result of a 
similar preoccupation. Mr. Adcock, who uses the technique 
of lengthy narrative in blank verse, is no less telling, especially 
in the section where the rich and fashionable, though well 
aware that the Master is among them, hesitate to invite Him 
to their tables because He is so uncouth and unpresentable ! 
Mr. F. Lincoln, also, in Poems (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.), 
likes the narrative form, but the effect of both his ballads and 
shorter pieces is marred by an over-indulgence in inversions. 
Nor is plodding thought anywhere superseded by imagination, 
a defect from which two other writers, Miss Gwen John and 
Mr. John Bateman, are refreshingly free. The handicap of 
Miss John’s Syringa and other Verses (Selwyn and Blount, 
2s. 6d. net) lies in its triviality of subject ; the advantage, in 
its brevity. But we cannot help being sceptical about the 
quality of an imagination which gives birth to a line like 
* With thumbs that have nearly become a secondary paw,” 
even though it is the opening of a poem that concerns a lame 
Mr. Bateman, in The Passing of Youth (Macdonald, 5s. 
net), has a vers-libre experiment, ** Music,” which is almost 
successful, with an idea and music of its own. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s poetry is doled out in spoonfuls in A Kipling 
Verse (Methuen, Gs. net), although the majority 


cat. 


An thology : 


of his admirers, we 


it in chunks. With 4 Kipling Anthology: Prose, issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan at a similar price, it is rather different. 
There are many splendid descriptive passages that can be 


extracted from the stories and novels without damage to the 
writing and with considerable benefit for the busy reader. 
The editor has done his work with the skill necessary to 
prevent the volume looking too much like a “ Calendar of 
Texts for Every Day in the Year.” Mr. Palmer-Jones, in the 
of A Pediars Pack (Macdonaid, Gd. net), 
expresses the hope that his book shall be found to contain 
some worthy thoughts, 
It certainly docs, but they have been proved worthy too often 
The Countess 


oo. 
os. 


dedication 


in prose to need the emphasis of poetry. 
Cesare ils 
Greek Folk: Songs (Blackwell, 5s. net) by much that is merely 
rather less to do with Greek poetry than have 
In these the dignity and grace 


SCO Spo 


topical, having 
the translations themselves. 
that were characteristics 


A Rhymers’ Ring (Blackwell, 6s. net) is the outcome of a happy 


of the originals are too seldom visible. 


idea. Messrs. F. S. Robinson, E. and L. KE. Upeott, and M. 
and E. Hockliffe have “ clubbed” together and produced a 
more impressive volume than would have been the consequence 


of separate publication. It has, moreover, other virtucs than 
that of variety, for many of the poems are presented with the 
reviews and magazines. 
Agnew. luble and Co. 

b ol 


warranty of the better 
Love and Grief. By Georgette 
5s.)—This little book of verse contains a number 
carefully-wrought lyrics, many of them elegies of an intensely 
Though in point of form and style the poems 
round, their quict sincerity and the 


(Lon: 


small, 


personal note. 


do not break new g 


brilliant | 


all, | Sebi: ay 2 : : 
; On easy monetary conditions while business in the more 


an interesting introduction to A Sheaf of 





suspect, are whole-hearted enough to prefer | 


* whatever grace their vesture lack.” | 


Songs of | 


unobtrusive competence with which the various forms are 
used will appeal to many who are out of sympathy with 
the experiments and new developments of certain cf our 
modern poets. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC 
E ELECTION AND MARKETS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—The prospect a Gencral Election has had no 
elfect upon the Stock Markets. Prices have improved 
in most departments, Investment securities hardening 


TH 


of 


speculative sections tends to expand. This 
indifference to an event which is usually regarded as 
calculated to disturb, for a time, all financial business, 
is striking, though it is not altogether surprising. It 
has been recognized for some time past that an Election 
could not be long deferred, and with all respect to the 
present Administration, the City is not disposed to 
regard the possibility of a change as being necessarily 
a calamity. Not even Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to 
raise the bogy of the downfall of the Coalition being 
synonymous with some uprising of Labour has occasioned 
any flesh-creeping, the device being regarded as a little 
“ thin,” while the City has become so accustomed to 
dictation by the Labour Party with Mr. Lloyd George 
as Prime Minister, that periodical threats of Ministers 
as to the possibilities of a revolution in the event of 
any change of Government leave the average City man 
quite cold. - , 


apparent 


* iS ok 

Nor, at this juncture, can the melancholy financial 
record of the Coalition during present period of 
office be forgotten. were 


* 4 


its 
During the War business men 
prepared to pardon to the utmost limits all cases of 
extravagance, allowance being made for the necessity of 
concentrating upon the supreme matter of winning the 
War. Almost simultaneously, however, with the tiring 
of the last shot the Coalition Government, with a zeal more 
usually attributed to political parties than to a strong 


Coalition Ministry, rushed to the country to secure a 
fresh lease of life. So eager, indeed, were Ministers 


that they could not wait until our forces were demobilized, 
but ballot papers were rushed out to the front, whil 
Mr. Lloyd George, instead of calling the country to 
effort and economy, held out dreams of an immediate 








millennium with the costs of the War to come out of 
Germany’s pockets. In short, the 1918 Election was 
a fitting prelude to the continuance of an orgy of extrava- 
gance on the part of the Executive which was not dis- 
continued until there were unmistakable ns of s 
inability to pay on the part of the taxpayer. It is, 
therefore, with some amusement that on the eve of 
another Election the City finds the Premier in his L 
at the Port of London Oflice on Tuesday ‘ o 
once more of the “ turn of the tide ” in national pre ity 
With trade so bad that it could hardly be worse, the 
prophecy is, perhaps, a little safer than some of those 
previously indulged in by Mr. Lloyd George, but until 
the chaotic condition of Europe has been in some measure 
relieved any great revival in International trade is 
well-nigh impossible. 
% a * 

If with the approach of the General Election there 
should be some poss bility, however faint. of a Lab r 
Government, some check will no doubt be given to the 
present firmness of markets; and, indeed, in any event 
the concentration of attention on domestic polities may 
restrain business activities for the moment. All the 
same, the City is not in sympathy with attempts on 
the part of Ministers to describe Labour leaders as 
revolutionaries. On the contrary, it believes that the 


mass of Labour is comp! 
Country. Incidentally, 
Lioy d Geo t I- 
ated with a policy of attack, and just as, but a 

years ago, his battle-ery was “* Down with the Dukes,”’ so, 


etely loyal, both to King and 
he fact that Mr. 
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in more recent years, it has apparen 
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equally well to represent the Party over which he happens 

to preside as the only possible barricr to restrain revolu- 

tionary ferces. It is, no doubt, all very fine fighting stuff, 

but the City considers it time that the supreme aim of the 

Administration should be not to fan dissensions but 

to strive for unity amongst all classes of the community. 
* a * * 

In view, therefore, of the peculiar uncertainties inci- 
dental to the domestic political crisis I forbear from 
discussing market prospects in detail. This much, 
however, I think can be said—namely, that apart from 
any abnormal political developments the Stock Exchange 
still presents a fairly promising appearance witha tendency 
to increased activity in the Industrial groups and even in 
some of the more speculaiive markets.—I am, Sir, 


yours faithfully, 


The City, October 18th. Anrtruur W. Kippy. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Although the domestic political crisis has not had any | 


disturbing effect upon the Stock Markets it has probably 
exerted some restraint upon financial activities in the 
shape of fresh capital issues. One or two important 
forcign loans, including a South American issuc, have 
been discussed for some time past, but there is some 
uncertainty as to whether the issues may not be delayed 
until the political outlook is clearer. Meanwhile, the 
offer is being made this week of a further issue of Under- 
ground Railway 4) per cent. Debentures to the amount 
of about £4.000.000, carrying a Government guarantee. 
% * ~ * 

This guarantec, of course, is given under the arrange- 
ment entered into last year whereby the Government 
obtained powers up to a total of 25 millions to guarantee 
certain loans where the proceeds were to be spent in 
relicving unemployment. These Government powers are, 
I believe, pretty nearly exhausted, and already there is talk 
of fresh authority being sought up to a similar amount. 
Although a good deal might be said in the way of 
criticizing these schemes of semi-State relief, [am inclined 
to think that it is at least a less objectionable method 
than the system of bare doles where no labour is given 


im return. 
x 


* * * 


Even atter allowing for the fact that comparison is 
with 
coal strike of 1921, the Trade figures for September are 
factory. The value of Imports, namely, £77,000,000, 

is slightly under the total for the previous month, but 
the pxports, which amount in value to £69,000,000, 

sowed an increase over the preceding month, and a still 
ereater increase over September last year. Moreover, 
the excess of Imports over Exports of £8,000,000 con- 
stitutes the most favourable showing for some months 
past, and, if allowance be made for invisible exports in 
the shape of freights and interest due to us from other 

there can be little doubt that the Trade 
ce for September was really in favour of this country. 

a: * * * 
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COUNLTICS, 
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boat 


Wiatever may be the ultimate outcome of the recent 
recommendations of the Colonial Office in the matter of 
the restriction of output. it is quite clear that the decision 
restored semblance of life to the market for 
Rubber shares. and not the least interesting feature of 
the past week, so far at all events as the speculative 
iuarkets are concerned, has been the rise in the shares of 


has some 


sume of the leading Rubber companies. Here, for 
cxample, are the prices of the shares of a few companies :— 
Oct. 1th Oct. 15th, 
Anglo-Dutch én ins ~ 20s 33s 
Angk ~Malas e e oe 16 i} 
Highlands .. on oe ae 1s 1} 
fKKuule Lun put ee ee ee 1 ig 2} 
Linggi ee «e o« ee ij ‘ 1% 
Rubber Trust ‘. J6s, Od... “ts. Gd. 
Zandjong we - és wa ji +B 
> * * 5 | 


Hividence of the high esteem in which Lord Incheape is 
held by financial circles was afforded by the influential 
gathering which assembled in his honour on Monday 





a period when we were suffering from the great | 








ne, 


evening to wish him God-speed on the eve of his departure 
for India. On many oceasions I have referred to the 
good services which Lord Incheape has done for the 
cause of cconomy in his fearless attack upon all forms of 
waste in the National expenditure, while I think that 
even more valuable has been his leadership in the fight 
against the extension of bureaucratic activities on the 
part of the Government and all kinds of State interference 
with private enterprises. It was undoubtedly the unani- 
mous recognition of these great attributes of Lord 
Incheape, as well as of his many sterling personal qualities, 
which evoked from the guests at Monday's banquet 
expressions of affection and esteem. These must have 
been particularly stimulating to him at a moment when 
he is undertaking a mission to India the importance of 
which was admirably emphasized in a brief, but admirable, 
speech by Mr. Wickham Steed. A. W. K. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does not necessariiy preclude subsequent review.) 


THE CONTROL OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


By Quincy Wright. (New York : Macmillan.) —Dr. Wright, 
who is Professor of International Law in the University of 
Minnesota, was awarded the Henry M. Phillips Prize in 1921 
by the American Philosophical Society for the essay which he 
has now expanded into this learned study of American diplo- 
macy. Eighteen chapters are devoted to theory and one 
to practice. The last is the most interesting to a non-American 
reader. Dr. Wright recalls Mr. John Hay’s statement that “a 
treaty entering the Senate is like a bull going into the arena ; 
no one can say just how or when the final blow will fall— 
but one thing is certain, it will never leave the arena alive.” 
Yet he thinks that no Constitutional change is needed, except 
perhaps a change in the treaty-ratifying power from two- 
thirds of the Senate to a majority of both Houses, according 
to the common practice in Europe. ‘* Any system wil! work 
with big men. It is the merit of the British system that it 
throws big men to the top. The United States must develop 
political traditions and methods that will do the same.” 


THE 74TH (YEOMANRY) DIVISION IN SYRIA AND 
FRANCE. By Major C. H. Dudley Ward, D.S.O., M.C. 
(Murray. 21s. net.) —The 74th Division was formed in March, 
1917, from yeomanry regiments who had been sent dismounted 
to Egypt. General Girdwood chose as its emblem a broken 
spur--no doubt “influenced by a certain bitterness against 
the fate which had condemned the fine yeomanry units from 
which it was formed to be deprived of their horses, and to 
fight as infantrymen in a country where mounted troops had 
the most favourable opportunities.” The history of these 
yeomen, well though briefly told by Major Dudley Ward, is 
characterized by Lord Allenby as ‘a shining example of 
patriotism, of devotion to duty, and of self-effacement when 
the eall of duty came.” They took a brilliant part in the 
campaign which resulted in the capture of Jerusalem. In the 
crisis of 1918 they were hurriedly despatched to Franec, where 
they maintained the high reputation which they had won in 
Palestine. Major Dudley Ward in this book erects a worthy 
monument to their great qualities, * tenacity, determination, 
willing sacrifice, cheerful disposition.” 


THE NEW ART: A Study of the Principles of Non-Repre- 
sentational Art and their Application in the Work of Lawrence 
Atkinson. By Horace Shipp. (Cecil Palmer. 15s. net.)— 
Mr. Shipp appeers to be convinced that all the art of the ages 
has found its apotheosis in the work of Mr. Lawrence Atkinson. 
Ile is so satisited of this that he even illustrates his book from 
the works of Mr. Atkinson. But, unfortunately, that test 
of art theory which he himself admits to be the ultimate, the 
test of result, not us of the value of Mr. 
Atkinson. But neither are we convinced by the theory of 
Mr. Shipp. We are old-fashioned enough to believe that the 
greal Cubists were on the right track, the track that has led 
them back to representation with an enormously increased 
knowledge of the structure of form, and we are old-fashioned 
enough to regard Cézanne as more than the herald of Mr. 
Atkinson. The title of Mr. Shipp’s book must not be allowed 
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to mislead readers into the conception that it deals with the 
vast and important movement that the rest of us mean by 
** New Art.” 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MISCONDUCT, VICE AND 
CRIME. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. (Allen and Unwin. 
ts. 6d. net.)—Books on psycho.analysis and the more practical 
sides of psychology are turned out nowadays in great numbers, 
and in the case of many of these we find it impossible to discover 
any justifiable reason why they should be written, much less 
published, Of such books is the preseni one. The title leads 
us to expect at least some measure of analysis and scientific 
investigation of one of the most vital and interesting aspects 
of modern psychology, but in no instance are these expecta- 
tions fulfilled. The book is entirely superficial and contains 
a mass of platitudinous statements so well known to even 
those who have never read a word of psychology that we 
cannot conecive who is to benefit by their appearance in book 
form. Ifere is an example of the sort of thing that goes on 
for pages and pages :— 

“ Shyness—that is, the fear of mecting cther people—may Icad 
to strain in their presenee, and to nervous affections of speech, 
especially stuttering, Stuttering is a bad habit ; it is not a speech 
defect, for stutterers can speak perfectly well, so long as they are 
alone. The stutterer’s spasm varies from case to case; no two 
persons stutter alike... . I once had within the same week two 
‘ases Of stutterers suffering from spasm of exactly opposite nature ; 
me on starting to speak opened his mouth wide and appeared 
unable to close it, the other pressed his lips firmly together and 

emed unable to separate them. Curiously, the latter one I got 
well; with the first one I failed.” 

Buz, Buz ! as Iflamiet remarked on a similar occasion. 


SKETCHES FROM A LIBRARY WINDOW. By Basil 
Anderton. (Cambridge:  Heffer. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Anderton is at his best in recounting his discoveries in the 
by-ways of literature; with the luck of a true bibliophile 
he has rescued from the lumber-rooms of the past two 
thoroughly interesting books. Onc is the autobiography of a 
Neweastle sailor who lived and fought and died in the French 
wars of a hundred years ago: the other a “ gourmand’s 

reviary,” an ecstatic description of the joys of five-hour 
neals, and of the methods of their preparation. When he 
takes to literary criticism he is not successful ; the essay on 
Wordsworth is commonplace, and that on Sir Thomas Browne 
»verloaded with not very competent technical analysis. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S SCOTLAND. By W. P. Ker. 








(National Home Reading Union. Is. net.)—Professor Ker is | 


here engaged in pointing out with examples that the most 
vivid parts of Scott's novels, and the most natural, are those 


which deal with Scottish characters and are in Scottish dialects. 


He seems to be writing with less than usual care, and his 


quotations, though to the point, are not in themselves as 


interesting as they might have been. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF W.J. BIRKBECK. By His Wife. 


(Longmans. 15s. net.)—No Englishman had a closer know- | 


ledge of ececlesiastical Russia than the late Mr. Birkbeck, 
and few have known more than he of Russian life in general. 


fe was a man of wide iniclligenee, and his letters are engaging 


and picturesque. He had, too, opportunities for unusual | 


knowledge: he was weil acquainted with Queen Victoria, 


with the Kaiser, and with the iimperor of Russia. The main | 
part of his letters is oecupicd with his attempt to bring the | 


Chureh of England and the Orthodox Eastern Chureh more 
closely together. He was himself a devout Anglican with a 
love for ceremonial and very definitely “ High Church ” ; 
he said of himself, for example, “I think Modernism and 
everything connected with it more odious every day I live.” 
IIe was loved by the people of Russia, who knew him as 
*Tvan Vassilievitch.” Even those who are not interested 
in, or do not sympathize with, his religious views will find 
much to delight them in his strange and vivid pictures of 
Russia ; of the scramble for food at the Coronation of the 
Tsar, in which more than 1,200 people were crushed to death ; 


of the Yurodivys, idiots who are regarded with religious | 


veneration ; or of the people of Kamschatka, who Hye 


underground, 


ODDS AND ENDS OF A LEARNED CLERK. By Arthur | 


Eckersley. (Lane. 5s. net.)—The late Mr. Eckersley was | 


for many years one of the * unknown ” staif of Punch, mainly 
as a reviewer; hence the ticle to these collected sketches, 
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I HE Lonpon City anp Miptanp Executor 
AND Trustee Company Lip. fulfils every 
function proper to Executors or Trustees, 
and in these capacities acts for individuals, 
companies, clubs, institutions and public 


Ay 
bodies, efc. 


It affords the following important advantages ; 
q, Security 

@. Continuity -of Administration 

G, Accessibility 

@, Expert Advice 

@ Moderate Fees 
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Parti ulars may be obtained f. om the Manager, 5a Cornhill, 
London, E.C.3, or from any office of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank or its affiliations, the Belfast Janking 
Company, Ireland, and the Cl; desdale Bank, Scotland. 


THE SHARE CAPITAL OF THE FXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY 15 
OWNED BY AND THE BUSINESS IS CONDUCTED UNDER THE 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
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Estchlished in 1833. 
THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


AND 


UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 


LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital - » £13,147,080 


Paid-up Capital . - £9,309,116 
Reserve Fund - . - £8.878.011 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world, 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken, 


COUTTS & CO., 


Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 


AUXILIARY : 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGI 
BANK, LIMITED. 
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There is a quiet and sustained humour in all his work that 
could not possibly be conveyed by quotation. He is perhaps 
at his best in the two or three burlesque plays. In, for 
instance, Suited at Last,adapted for amateurs by Arthur Pinero 
Robinson, the curtain rises on the Great Hall of Bilton 
Castle—the room measures 13 feet by 9—the cast enters by 
the wrong doors, cach in turn trips over the cross-bar, they 
forget their parts and refer to the Mysterious Voice (a 
Maeterlinckian touch) in the left-hand bottom corner of the 
stage, but provision is made for all this. Their blunders 
are part of the plot. We leave Mr. Eckersley’s Odds and 
Ends with a benign satisfaction that we know our readers 
will share. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS. By G. M. Vallois. (T. Werner 
Laurie. lls. net.)—The publishers have reprinted this 
handsome volume. The photographic reproductions are 
excellent, but the letterpress is amateurish and written in 
that peculiar style that is judged suitable for the lesser 
dilettante. 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ashton (H.), Madame de la Fayette. Sa vie et ses oeuvres, Svo 
(Camb, Univ, Press) net 25/0 
Coptic Version of tho New Testament in the Southern Dialect (The), Vol. VI. 


Sh MN «6nassngesececneaasscsaneseeesked (Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 
Cotterill (H. B.), A History of Art, Vol. T., roy &vo. ............ (Harrap) net 42/0 
Daubeny (U.), Orchestral and Wind Instruments, rey Svo..... (Reeves) net 12/6 
Your Years on the Western Front, by a Rifleman, roy 8vo....(Qdhams) net 15/0 
Harris (1.), Diseases of the Heart, SvO........ 0.0.0.0 0c lee ees (Bailliére) net 10/6 
HMaweis (Rev. H. R.), Old Violins and Violin Lore, cr Svo...... (Reeves) net 7/6 
Maclean (H.), Modern Methods in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Glycosuria 

Eee ere Tee err (Constable) net 12,0 
Mann (J.), The Jews in Egypt and in Jalestine under the Fatimid Caliphs, 

DHL MG ceekkceecndneemcmackaamentis ..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 


Relect Naval Documents, edited by H. W. Hodges and EK. A. Hughes, er 8vo 
(Camb, Univ, Press) net 8/6 
Shuster (G. N.), The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature, er svo 
(Macmillan) nef 9/0 
Stuart (Janet Erskine), Life and Letters of; Superior-General of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart, 1857-1914, BVO... ... 6. cece eee eee (Longmans) net 21/0 


TILO -LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
FF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
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DIRECT. 


The finest Linen in the world 
comes from Ireland, and the 
finest in Ireland from Robinson 
and Cleaver. Secure the highest 


IRISH | = trom the 
LINEN = pectsvraincct fre a MAKERS 


Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufactarers, Belfast, lrelana. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,6690,665. 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 





Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by eflecting an Endow- 
ment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


LTD., 


co., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Story’s latest range of 
FURNISHING 


FABRICS 


Suitable for the Autumn Scason 


STORY’S 


STORY & Co., LT&,, KENSINGTON HIGH ST. W. 


Me RS. 


| of the T.ozenges will be sent on application. 





|; ATIVE FURNITURE, the property of the late Rev. J. A. 





Indigestion and Sedentary Habits 


Most people are more liable to Indigestion during the winter months owing te 
lack of fresh air and exercise, which are valuable stimulants to the proper discharge 
of all bodily functions. Apart from the discomfort occasioned by Heartburn, 
Flatulonce, Acidity, &o., an unhealthy stomach atiects the whole system and impairs 
the efficiency of body and brain alike. 


Dr. Jenner’s absorbent Digestive Lozenges correct the effects of sedentary habits 
and an artificial mode of life by freeing the stomach from Acidity, thus assisting 
the digestive process. Those Lozenges, originally prescribed by the celebrated Dr, 
Jenner, are made by Messrs. Savory & Moore. ‘They are pleasant to take, quite 
harmless, and are especially useful in relieving Heartburn and Acidity at night, 

It fs evident from the greatly increasing demand for Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Digestive Lozenges that they provide a much necdod and valuable remedy which 
deserves to be more widely known. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


Mention this journal, and address, 


SAVORY & MOOR, Litd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Strest, London, W. 1. 
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ELIGHTFUL GUEST-HOUSE, standing in its own grounds, in 
charming position. Visitors’ comforts considered in every possible way. 
Special winter terms, Children taken good care of in parents’ absence, if desired, in 
separate aud distinct portion of the house. Investigation invited.—Mrs. FRANCES 
SAGER, Ye Homesteade, Cliff Road, Sheringham. 
TISCOUNTESS ST. CYRES wishes to recommend Cours 
Clemence Isaure. A French school of exceptional character, near Hyde 
Park. Boarding and Day Girls. Pupils can specialise in subjects required, including 
English, Dressmaking and Millinery. Highest Referenees.-—Lor further particulara 
apply “C.," eo Messrs. GABLITAS, THRING & CU., 86 Sackville Stre 
Piceadilly, W.1. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOTHERBY, WILKINSON & 
(Mstablished 1744), 
$4-35 New Bond Street, W.1 


SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK 


ILODCE 


each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

OCTORER 23Knp-257TH.—PRINTED BOOKS, the property of the Inte Dr. Joha 
Tiarlev, Beedings, Pulborough, Sussex; of W. Fuller Maitland, Has Stansted 
Hall, Stansted, Essex: and of the Inte Rev. J. A. Dodd, Ewelme, Wi 

OCTOBER 26TH.—The Fourth Portion of the Valuable and Extensive COL- 

: 7 i 


LECTION OF ETCHINGS, the property of the lato Dr. Db. J. Macaulay, oi 
HKienhecula, Halifax, Yorkshire (sold by order of the Exccutors), 
OCTOBER 267H-27TH.—ORTENTAL PORCELAIN AND 
WORKS OF ART, the property of the late Alexander M 
holme, Penarth, 8. Wales; of Edward A. Soper, E 
Bournemouth: and of Herbert A. Powell, Es 
Also ENGLISH PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 


POTIERY and 
Puncan, Hsyq., . 
iaq.. Ingieton, Burnaby J 

1 Piecard’s Rough, Guildi a 
and ANTIQUE AND DECOR 
Dodd aud of the law 





| H. Holden White, Esq. (sold by order o: the Executors). 


| C° RNWALL 


On View. Catalogues may be had. 


| | tage cr ig latest No. 10 TYPEWRITER, coded, self- 
» started model, unused, as new. Sacrifice, £14. willingly.— 
WHITE, Arcade Chambers, Northampton. 





Approval 


YTRAND MAGAZINE, first 20 volumes, bound (Nos. 1-120 
Round Table, first 12 volumes (Nos. 1-45); Hibbert Journal, first 10 v : 
(Nos. 1-76).—Write, stating highest price prepared ty olfer, to * A. B.,” 16 Frognal 
Gardens, N.W. 3. 
Pek SALE, High-Class PREP. SCHOOL with Freehold Property. 
Hiandsome profits. Young married man looked for wit it £ 
cash, Only men with some Public and Prep. School expercnee need apply F.C. 
NEEDES, FUTURE CAREER ASSOCLATLION, ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROM?- 
TON ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
To “DIE HARDS.’—Advertiser offers his services as 

Secretary. Good knowledge of political questions and some literary experi- 
ence.—Box 1135, the Spectator, 1 York Street, London, W.C. 2 


h about £7,099 


TYVHE HISTORY and ENGLISH TUTOR at WEST WRAT- 

TING PARK, CAMBS. (lifelong coach, last years with late Mr. W. > 
Cobbold), for Navy, Army, Responsions, Littlego, Matric., desires Private Coaching, 
or similar post, or could receive resident pupils permanently in Decenber.— 
Address as above. 


—— — ED 











EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BODMIN col NEY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in January. an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take English in Junior and 
Middle Schooi, Class Sinzing und Games. 

Degree or its equivalent essential, and previous experience in a Secondary School 
desirable. 

Salary, £187 to £320, according to experience 


Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 


| Bodmin, to whom they siould be returued not later than November Sth, 1922. 





Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
October 12th, 1922. 


MNWE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OLDHAM. 





(An Endowed, State-nided Day School on the same Foundation as the Manchester 
and the Pendicton High Schools and the Bury Grammar School.) 


THE GOVERNORS tnvite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
this School. The new Head-Mistress will be appointed early in February next, 
and will take up the work on June Ist next 

Candidates must be Graduates (or the Caimbridge equivalent) of a University in 
the United Kingdom. Initial salary £500, rising to £730 by annual increments of £2 

Letters of application, accompanied by copies of four testimonials, are to be seus 
in so as to be received not later than Devember lot, 

Greaves Street, Oldisam, ERNEST BOOTH, 

Gicrk to the Governors. 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHPS, &c. 
Aids at THE PORCHWAY, 13 Craven Road, 
r 


W. 2, on Fridays at 3.30. Series on “ Studies In Christian Mystical Doc- 
ine,” October +. J. TODD FERRIER, Admission free. Class on “ Gnosti- 
. WOODS, on T uesdays at 6.15. _October 2tth, “ Plato.” 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON’ 
A Public Lecture on “THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND IN INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW will be given by Professor EUGENE BOREL (President of 
the Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal) at the London School of Economics 
and Political Se ience, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, on Monday, November 6th 
The Right Hon. Lord Phillimore, P. c. 


dsm,” by Miss C. 
Se cakeenmnnastaoens 





1922, at 5 p.m. ane Chair will be taken by 
p.c.L., LL.D. Syllabus obtaivable on application to the undersigned. Admission 
Free, without ticket. 
EDWIN DPLLER, 
Ac ademic Resi strar. 


RE {RE YOU AMI sIEIOUS 2 If so, a ME TROPOLITAN 
A’ COLL EGE POSTAL TRAINING will enable you to compel high-salaried 


“SUBIECTS.—Ac¢ ountancy, Secretaryship, London 1B. Com. Degree, Banking, 
Costing and Factory Organization, Commercial and Company Law, Adver- 
tising and Sales Management, Business Organization, Matriculation, and 
Professional Preliminary Kxaminations. : 

1,300 successes at professional examinations in 1921. Many intensely practical 
pou-examination courses. Moderate fees, by instalments, li desired. 
Students’ Guide "’—a_ handso me volume of 132 pages—iree on request.— 
Metroy tits tan College, Tx pt 365, 8 Albana. 


NSTEY PHYSIC AL TR AINING COLLEGE, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher’s 
fn Swedish he tional Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Hockey 3e, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Vuy sivlogy, etc. 











Erdington, 
Training 
Dancing, 

Hyzyiene, 











P rospectns on a plication. 
I r 


Three Years’ Couree. 





SWEDISIL SYST! 

P HY SICAL TR. AN NING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rend, = lford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become ‘Leachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over % years, 

and includes Educational Poor) Mer clit 








LINC 
HE BEDFORD 


il Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 








Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenuls, 
oat ball, &e. C. Fees £105 per annum. —For prc spectus “apply Sk RETARY, 
{ROE BEL EDUC ATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, _ S.W. 15. 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds lairbairn ; 
M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Miss 


P TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSER, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symoncs, 
le an It and and Grants from the Lsoard of Education, apply to the Principal, 
E. E. I AWR RENCH, 





ie 1D) ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
_ introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 





Breathing improves quickly In adults and children with marked 
ts on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (73. 6d. 
Bet), of Dooksell rs, ber Si — , Marshall and Co, 
n or book direct, address— 

04 P ark Street, Grosvenor Square, 


HE NWICK 


W. 1. 


FARM, NEWBUR Y 


Mr. ARTHL R LOVE ‘LI 
( UTDOOR LIFE —OLD 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
r spectus apply P RLNC 1p ALS. 


P ACTICAL DAIRY EDt 
__ LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, 


caring, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and s¢ 

















FOR LADIES. 
DEVON. Milking, 
PRINCIPAI 3S. 


"CATION 
MARWOOD, N. 
fit)—Apply : 








arm, Worle, 3 miles from. Weston- 








A XN. \NDALE» Poultry 
P super-Mare. A Training School for girls just left school to fit the m for starting 
emall Enter; 2a Pasgehee poole Pouliry, pigs, gardening, carpentering and cooking 





and pr nal care of each individual ¢ girl's health and capacity.— 


JOHNSTON, A B.S.A. 


taucht Home life 
Pr ul, Mrs. 51 





Over 500 students 





NOAL > ¥ Poultry Farm, Glos. Est. 1894. 
e attended this course. ‘I e months’ courses, thorongh tuition, lectures, 
errtif en. _ Pros tus free Mr. and Mrs, f. BROOKE WRATTEN. 








( 1 AR <DE NING FOR LADIES at IMleden Collone, Kingstone, 
T nr. Canterbury: 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
fudividual consideration. Year began mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 

Ss - — ———— — 


THEATRES, &c. 
‘YT. MARTIN'S. Gerrard 1243 
S I 
SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .- at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIE at = a ae 


and 3416. 


at 9.0. 


by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES VERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
| ps ls MA, JESTY’S. * EAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS ALT 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SALURDAYS at 2.30. 
EAN ST} LING MACKINLAY, <Acolian  Hall.—Sats., 


sand Old Ballads. Joha Drinkwater: 


Mayiair 2097. 


21st, } . 4th, at 3. Tolk Song 
¥ v Pn 103, ‘od , Os. Od, 3s. Gd., 2s. 4d. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| GIRLS’ PREPARATORY sc 
A st. 


DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURKLY. 


HOOL, 





Miss T. Z, RIUYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Iseivedere 5 | 
(G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOI INE RHYS, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
ny a thorough educat lon up to th uge of 14, 
anding in 10} acres, are those hith to occupied by NORTHLANDS | 











| 


SCHOOL, KIRKBY 

WESTMORLAND. 
R Tan DAUGHTERS OF ¢ OF CLERG 
Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. 
College, Cheltenham. 


(y= RTON LONSDALE, 


AND LAITY. 


FO 
Tlead-Mistress ; LB late of The Ladies’ 


FEFs :—Daughters of clergy, including } Medi ieal Attendance and Laundrv, £60 pee 
pg daughters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical Fee 
101 10s. per annum. ‘ 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
are prepared for the Universities, individual ention being given to each girl with 
a view to a career suited to her special capaci 

Apply to the HEAD- MISTRE Ss. 


T HE DO 












SC HOOL, SEAFOR P. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRI STTA Cc CAR MT. RON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somervi College, Oxtord. 
Bracing air from Do ywns and sea. 





DOWNS 





| P ‘I NGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education. 
Tlead-Mistress : Miss I ’ B ATC HI LOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 
W ILTON “HOU 3B, R EADING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL Sé CHOOT, FOR GIRLS, 








Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 

| holidays, . 
Y inci The Misses POC OCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 
GA LDE R Gi. . I, S’ SC HOO Li, 


(On the Board of Education's list of EMcient Schools.) 
Monntain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to ¢ ition on public school lines. Mod 
assrooms, laboratory, and gyimnasiun Good and safe |} { 
Escort from Enston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—for prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS., ; 
Ss‘ ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALF, MATLOCK. 
TrOR THE DAUGHTERS _OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss 


MARGARET } LOoD, 
Fees: Daug thters of Cle TZy 
Bursaries available for Cle 
Scholars hips to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ive a sound edue 
, 
t 


SCHOOL, 
M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 


daughters fulfilling conditions ’ of the Foundation, 








SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Wide train services for day-boarders.— 


T MARGARE ,p? S 
Ss DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late 1olar Newnham College, Cambridge 

and of th > Maria Grey Training Colleg Ze. 

te rR DAL E “SC HOOL FOR GIR Ls Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
. Staffs. 650 teet above sea level. (1 sa PR at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PIC KAR! D, M. ‘. (Class. Trip., | , Cantab.). Boarders only, 











eae TH ‘OLLEGIATE HOOK, 
BOAR mse SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
uirman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A 

Tho Governors having purchased ““ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
Tesidence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 93 acres and a frontage ta 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will b transferred ta 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out 

The School will be thoroughly equipp d and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
accomn noda ition for be ar d r3 will be provided 

Applications for vac acies should t 


irtment. TI! 





ire - pared { for the Univer 
is from the PRINCIPAI 


ACNE Ls ADY EL TON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWS," CLEVEDON, OMERSET Delightful Home Schoo witl 





td,’ Ann xe, } 

















thorough education for G ; Daughters only Entit re of Child 1 wit 
parents al 1. Reside Nurs Detact h 4 i i is - 
For illus. us apply 1, Miss WLLTSHIE R 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, — CHIS EHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 18 
> nat fMiss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A, Lor n 
Principals \ Miss VIOLET M I 
THOROUGH EVUCATION FOR sEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
Resi i ) 
House stands in 100 acres of gr 1, 11 lon. 
SPECLAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (J 1 " 
LANGI + 28, and AR'l 
LECTURES BY WE'UL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUS SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, fransierred f 1 Hampstead. Prin il, Miss CONDI 
Clasaical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dubli r} 1 education on modern 
Pupils prepared for advanced exar itions and 1 t wmiversities if r 
Beautiful situation ov yoking the bay. ¢ ig N I lennis 3 
H GHFFistne#, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Princip Miss WALLIS 
Priv te R idential Scho to Girls, L “ Watford 616.”” 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
E 


Ket COLL GE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


gy Dartmoor. I N i ( NAVAL CADETS 
Head-M r, H i M.A 
7 ELLINGI LON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern VPublio 
stalf of Oxf wd and Cambridge G tes t sll Ex 
t First-class Engi ring 3S I \ Cou I 
Swimming Inclusive fees £90 ( r y HEAD-MAS1 
Wellington, Somerset, or Messrs. LEEK MICHELL & CU.,5 turs, Clerks to t 
‘ ve iVis 
ORMORE, { PPE R DEAL, KENT. Boys’ Preparatory 
ll acres gt is. Last year 5 Scholar 3, 1 BN. Cad ip 


Scho ol 4 
Games carel ally coached, En ive irge if parents abroad. 
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A BOARDING 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The 
Excellent fool. Healthy lite. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the _— poe map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme."——-G. STANLEY HA 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rox 4 *r, Derbyshire ; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late RE. Hon, Secre tary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


Ss", EDWARD'S = SCHOOL, 
for the Public Schools and Navy. 
Jor Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


_——- — 


BBOTSHOLME. SCHOOL for BOYS 


first of the New School Movement. 


“BROADSTAIRS. — Preparatory 


Loys received from the age of 7 to 14. 


FOREIGN. 
LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &e. Summer and Winter — Escort 
from London. For prospectus, &e., write to P rincipats, Mimes. RUFI 


RUSSELS.—A home with refined Belgian family in Best 

district offered to one or two gentlemen or young girls beyond school age. 

English references can be supplied. Correspondence invited.—-Apply J. DE BROEU, 
60 Avenue de la Cascade, Brussels, 


WITZERLAND, 





FINISHING SCHOOL IN “GENEVA has “recently been 
started in connexion with a well-known school in England. <A few 
immediate vacancies, A reduction in fees will be offered in suitable cases.-—For 


further ty ~~ apply to Messrs. GABLBITAS, THRING & CU., Educational 


Agent: 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 
1 AU SANNE. - “LANGUEDOC” BOARDING - SCHOOL 
4 (Girls), Fees quarteriy, £21. om. . a, painting and laundry extra, 


}scort Miss PELLAT 


Jannuary.—Prineipal, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
Miss Boultbee’s method 


an effectual aid to defective 


of 


hearing. 


rE DEAF. 


reading has proved 


teaching Tip- 
Appointments 


made, —Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1 
VLOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
‘4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speakiuz 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2 


JOHN E. KENT, B.A., 


IPXHE Rev. B.Se., Chaplain at Croix, 
Nord, France, will receive one pupil backward boy, or one beyond 
whool age or to coach tor public exam, Thirty years’ experiences, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS For BOYS AND GIRLS 
rUTORS tor ARMY and ALL BRNAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECTAL CARE AND TULTION,. 
& J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Thest School 
COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
swe) prospectases ant Trustworthy tnformation 


Meaera, J 
Putors in thi 
by s¢ nding (free of char 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 14% Cannon Street, London, EC. 4 
S ¢ HOOLS [Information and carefully considered 
kK advice can be obtained from 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, J 

Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experienc: 

mation of schools, voeational training, 
occupation at home and abroad. 


td, 


ORS and extensive in 


and all foriis 


TT UT 10 


{AREERS. 


Wiite for free bookleta “ON THE CHOTCE OF A 
SCHOOL“ and “ ON THE CHOLCE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Wool. "Phones —Mayiaie 1085 and Loss 
















and | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OC A R 8 ON’ S 
“MUR AL INE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold j 
in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Palut. Phd 


Superior to 


White Le ad. 
Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11, 


RCHITECTURE,  P2 AINTING, SCULPTURE. — Beautiful 
yhotographs, suitable for framing, reference, or as presents, at the 
prices obtainable in Great Britain. 11 x 9, 2s. each: 10 x 8, 1s. Gd. each. 
Street, WiC 1. FRANCO-ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHIC AGENCY, 
rec , 


THEENIC — Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR 
Ladies, Gents and Children. DIRECT from Factory. 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 


lowest 
Visit of 
21 Great Russelj 


for 

All sizes and textures, 

__Patterns and Prices Post Free.—Dept. 27 . Atheente Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
} EAL 


LACE—YOUGHAL. ” Suitable Wedding Present, 
Seantiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry 
—PRES 
ONT BUY 


NTATLION CONVENT, Youghal, Co, _ Cork. 
NEW C LOTHES S 








S—WE “TURN” SUITS, 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. — Write for descriptive pri : 
list or send garments for free estimate. —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A) 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. _"Phone: Dalson 1530. : 
RRESDENt PA' TIENTS. —ILLUSTRATE D- ~~ Booklet de. 
scribing the residences, 


&e.. of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 


Country, Seaside--who reecive VP RIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenies 


| Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxiord St., W. 
SR OeEED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inn; ant Hotels miniged by the People’s Refreshment Houss 





Association, Ltd. Take £1 ay (maximum dividend 7} per cent. ) or 6 pe T cent, 
| Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., . George's House, 193 Regent Strect, W 
| [ &. YOUR — BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
| ; Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
| + - Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 
) See = slicatntiaesiniinaaniiadons 
} —_ 
| PPLES (packed in boxes), assorted Cooking and 

Dessert. Bushel (40 tbs.), 11s. ; half-bushel, 7s. 6d., rail paid England, 

| London, 9s. and 6s.—CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Debenham, Suffotx. 
| ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
| assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinaed on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. oa 


| returned 
otherwise), 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not aecepted, pare 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 





S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859 

} | LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestio 

| dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplis! 

| its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 
animals. Full directions on each tin.—1Is. 6d., 24. 8d. or 53. per tin, post fr irom 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield. 


If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 


£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 


DVICE ABOUT HOOLS. at 
HOME of on the CONTINENT and TUTORS EXTABLISHMENTS, ‘ ‘ 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., next birthday respectively. 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO. | 
96 Sackville Street. London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent $926, | 
Educational Agents Restablished Is7Ts ' 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School e 2 
Princip in tl imtry They will ve glad to supply tall information about 
establishinn giving a course of tral in Domestic Beonorns etarlal Work u i a e | € 
Agricultu ind’ Hort cultur q 
NU CHARGE “WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
QARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
ve to write. what to write about, where to sell Expert guidance, real training 
Tuteresting booklet free.-—-Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 15 Vietoria Street, S.W. 1 


PONALD = M. ASSE Y, Agent. No 
charged ood = shor es ies req tired, 2.00-5,000 
from abn é S0.000 words mis required a s 


here eritiel 
MSS. typed.— RON MASSEY, Kuightrides 
fon, bc. 4 


Literary re ading 

rials 
Authe 
Common 


‘Lp Street 





Lou 
YWPEWRITING — and P ROOF-READING 
Clerk, late London Univer-it 4 cure te. prompt 


Sd. per 1,000 words, —Miss HILL, Monks Rishoro’, Backs 


r VWPEWRITING desired 


by a 
ien Highest test 


1s.— MI 
Snorer TH. AND, 


hy 


Mss. 13., carbon copy 


CGentlewoman. 


lw ng Oxford 
FULLER, 25 Ne : 


monia Ww Que Sir 


of 


VPEWR ETING 
ane peeeey | uted 


anasto tncdert 


description carefully 
5, carbon copy td. per 1,000 
1L Palueira Av., Westcliff. 


and Duplicating of every 
er 1 000 word 
Mc ARLANP, 


Translations 


Type wri iti ny 
é , Cullum Street, 


grating and 
prom ed 


Miss G. OSTEN, 1! 


TOURS, &c. 
TOURS Fstab. 
Alger! a-Tuni 


Centlemen and 
98 Nov. il, 
tine and Pamascus. 


BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


1900. 

30 days 
pt, Pal 
Miss 


| ge ee SOCTAL 
. Jadies First Clas 
Spain and Tangiers, 35 
Jee, 20, Sicily 1 
suv 


Nov. 7 wna 





4 
j 





Auckleyd Road 





experienced | 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commissi 


on 


’ I WW 
1arehoicers 


*sPRATT'S 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


| ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD, LONOON, S.W.I. 
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Send for this 
Leaflet and read 
How you can Buy a House 







It tells how you can purchase your own home 


and in the event of death leave it free of debt. 
Write for Leafiet, “‘ House Purchase Scheme.” 


(Funds over £10,000,000.) 
United Kingdom Provident Instn. 
196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 


(ONQUISTADO 


PORT 


A Most Exceuent Wins trom the Woot 


54 PER DOZEN BOFTLES, Carriage Paid. 
™ Send %s. tor Two Triai totties, Post Fre. 











MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
| 13, Bordeaux House, 
PERIH, SCOTLAND 























See 


Established 1825. 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George St., EDINBURGH. 
{ 110 CANNON ST., E.C. 4, and Dublia : 





————— 





The “Acme” Policy 
The “Bounty” Policy 
The “Children’s” Policy 


of 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
form 


The A.B.C. of LIFE ASSURANCE 


THE “ ACME ” POLICY 
is a 20 Payment Life Pelicy with complete 
Guarantees. 50 per cent. Bonus added at 
end of 20 years. Guaranteed Surrender 
Loan and Paid-up Values. Guaranteed 
Disability Benefits in event of _ total 
permanent Disablement. 

THE * BOUNTY ” POLICY 
is a Non-Profit Policy at very low rates with 
a Guaranteed Bounty added on surviving 
one’s expectation of life. 

THE “CHILDREN’S” POLICY or EARLY THRIFT 


is the cheapest form of providing for your 














et 








Children’s future. A minimum = premium 
throughout, with numerous options at age 21, 
with return of all premiums if death 
occurs before. 


WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LEAFLETS TO 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY ( 

{ 

















59 DAWSON STREET. ({ 


15a PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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SMYRNA 
Calamity. 


Relief units working at Salonica, Athens, 


and Constantinople report :— 


“Thousands of refugees utterly 


ate ; 
destetute; winter clothing urgently 
needed.” 


“Immediate need 40,000 blankets 


and underclothing.”’ 


“Most refugees penniless. Blankets 
and underwear needed.” 


Refugees came away with but their 
clothes they wore at the time. The 
Turks robbed them of anything 


valuable.” 


OUR RELIEF FUND 


Administered by the Missionaries and 
Native Pastors associated with our Society 


for many years. They know the language 


and the people, and are best able to 


DISTRIBUTE RELIEF IRRESPECTIVE 
OF CREED OR RACE. 


IMMEDIATE HELP IMPERATIVE TO 
SAVE LIFE. 


REFUGEE FUND 


1 » ° f LL! s ‘ . . ‘ 
at the Office of the Bible Lands Missiens’ Aid Society, 


LORD KINNAIRD: Hon. Treasurer. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT: Hon. Relief Commissioner, 


358 Y, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


ae a ee de e 
N.b.—No distribution expenses « 


N fice yeni lane 
sNO Ofice rent OF Satarie 
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The 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 
MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 


DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 


Open to Non-Residents, 
Revised Tariff. 


‘Telegrams: Langham, London. 
. 


Qreemeeeee 


Telephone: Langham 2080. 





THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 
Self-contained Suites of unequalled 


luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family Hotel de Luxe in the 
Fashionable London. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


Heart of 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 
H. THOMAS, General Manager. 








BRAZILIAN ve oe 


7 Ro oe Janeiro A be 


[ 7* 1929 to March d1*1925  —- 














THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPAR STEAM PACKET COMPANY im THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
MOORCATE Cc a GOoREE WATER STREET 
6 Antex ca MOUaE Lavaueun otsen - LIveR Poot. — 













DEAN TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 


TOUR DE LUXE 
TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 


AND DAWSON 








SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


BEAN AND DAWSON, Lid., 
8¢ PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES, 














EsTasuisHep 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 
ST. STEPHEN’S CUAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 

(to which address all communications should be sent), 


Tel. Nos.: London Wal! 1570, 405 & 5989. 
Secretarial Training College for Well- 
Educated Girls 


aT 


29 Grosvenor Place, 5.W. 1. 





























References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart ; 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 
i _ 
= 
, 

By Appointment. | 
| 
| 

. rT | 

HE Golden Wine of 


England” is the title 

of a little book intro- 
ducing Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider 
de luxe and other Ciders. It is 
delightfully informative and re- 
freshing on the subject of bever- 
ages generally, and will be sent 
free to any Spectator reader. 


Write to 


H. P BULMER & CO., LTD., HERE FORD. 














EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 





following are 


Ter dozen. 

CLARET, CRU VIOLET, Goolbody .. .. 2A4/= 
WHITE BON ORDINAIRE,  .. 

GRAVES. {izecellent White Dinner Wine re 25/- 

BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 

BURGUNDY. {x very superior growth .. ¥ 48)- 
NIERSTEINER, Domthal Estate 

HOCK. {hotiling. Great bargain » 39/- 

MOSELLE, 2ELLER SCHWARZE KATZ 1910 3G/= 

EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN ma 

CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” to11. Highest class 1 38/ 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 7FO/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée .. TQ/= 


PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY.. ..,, 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39/= 


COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH 150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. 2 COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; : 360)- 
invaluable in case of illness 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small enue 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« h1QUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age 4 BO/= 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 
Please quote “S.” 
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WREATHS ON WAR 
GRAVES IN FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM 


for 
Armistice Anniversary, Christmas, 


New Year and Easter. 





A beautiful wreath of Natural Flowers or 
Evergreen furnished and placed on any 
grave. Mounted photograph of grave 
supplied (weather permitting) showing 


wreath in position. 





Total inclusive charge ~ 87/6. 





ROSS and DUTHIE, 


(an organisation of ex-Service officers and men), 


1 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 














“©The Man of Iron, ‘That which hath 
Wings,’ and ‘ The Just Steward’ have been 
written with the invaluable aid of my Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen, which I have 
used with great comfort and advantage to 
myself for the last five years.” 


—RICHARD DEHAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor.” 











You cartttot afford to be without a Waterman's 
Ideal. It will be to you, as it is to the celebrated 
novelist whose testimony we have just received, 
a great comfort and advantage. Its cost, compared 


with what it gives, is negligible. 


Watérman’s 
| Ideal 
FountamiPen 


The Ideal Xmas Box, Post early for friends abroad 


Three Types: “ Regular” 25,000 words with one 
Type from 12/6; “* Safety” | filling, 32/6 (with Clip- 
Type and “ Self-Filing” | Cap, 33/6). Presentation 
Type (with Patent Boxed- Pens in Silver and Gold. 
in Lever) from 17/6; see Nibs to suit all hands. Of 
also the No. 56 Self-Filling Stationers and Jewellers. 
Pen with extra lars nk Write for ‘* The Pen Book ” 








capacity—suflicient t free from 


rite 
LG. SLOAN, LTD., Che Per COTY Kingsway, London, WC,2 


Use Waterman's Ideal Ink for all Fountain Pens. 














NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 


FRENCH OR SPANISH. 


_ 


“ ABSOLUTELY PHENOMENAL,” SAYS A PROFESSOR; 


a 


HI; new Pelman method of learning Foreign Tan- 
guages goes on from success to success. It hag 
been applied already to French and Spanish, and the 
very first lesson of either of these two Courses will amaze 
you. ‘There is not a word of English in either of them, yet 
you can read them with ease, and you could do so even if 
you didn’t possess the slightest previous knowledge of 
French or Spanish. It sounds almost incredible, but it is 
perfectly true. 


This method enables you to learn either French or 
Spanish in the quickest possible time. No previous 
acquaintance with the language in question is necessary, 
and by the time you have completed one of the Courses 
you will be able to read any French (or Spanish) book or 
newspaper, and to speak French (or Spanish) more fluently 
than can the average student who has studied these 
languages for years in the ordinary way. 

No TRANSLATION, 

You will attain this proficiency without having to 
spend hours, days, and months studying complicated and 
dreary rules of grammar or memorising long. vocabularies. 
There is no translation. ‘There are no passages of French 
or Spanish to be put into English, and no passages of 
English to be put into French or Spanish. You learn 
either language in the natural direct way, just as you would 
if you were living in I'rance or Spain. 


Here is a letter recently received from one who is taking 
the French Course :— 


* About six months ago I began to study your French 
Course. Before then I had read with the greatest 
difficulty some extracts from La Fontaine and Voltaire. 
I had forgotten all the irregular verbs which I studied at 
school, and I could not write two words without a mis- 
take. Now I have discovered Moliére, Villon, Montaigne, 
Anatole France, and have added them to the treasures 
of my little library. It seems to me that my pro- 
gress is marvellous.” (H. 439) 


And here is a report just to hand from a student of the 
Spanish Course :— 

“Recently we received a visit from Professor ——, 
Senior Language Examiner to the ——, with whom I 
had a conversation in Spanish for about forty-five 
minutes. He was astounded that in six months, and 
starting from an absolute ignorance of the language, 
such progress could be possible. His own words were : 
‘You are a walking advertisement for the Pelman 
Institute ; it is absolutely phenomenal.’”’ (S.C. 191) 


Full particulars of this remarkably interesting method 
are contained in two little books, entitled respectively, 
“How to Learn French” and “ How to Learn Spanish.” 
These books are published free of charge, and readers 
who would like a copy of either of them should apply for 
it by letter, or in person, to the Pelman Languages Institute, 
46, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 
When writing mention which of the two books you require, 
and it will be posted to you by return, gratis and post fre 
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A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES 


RELATIVE TO THE WORK OF THE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, ry2 








During the year ended March 31st, 1922 


Over 220,000 volumes, pamphlets, magazines, periodicals, etc., 
in Braille and Moon types were published. 


Over 4,600 books, magazines, pamphlets, etc., were presented 
free of charge to the National Library for the Blind. 


Over 19,000 music volumes and pamphlets were produced. 
Over 71,000 visits were made by home teachers of the blind. 
Over 48,000 embossed books were distributed by them, 

Over £11,300 was distributed in relief. 

Gifts to the value of nearly £21,000 were provided. 


Mducational and training fees amounting to over £4,750 were 
paid. 


Grants amounting to over £40,700 were made to local iustitu- 
tions for the blind. 


And work in connection with 


the Blind Babies’ Home, School of Massage, Homes for 
Blind Women, Guest-House for the Aged Blind, Club for 
Blind Girls, etc., was continued with increasing success, 


This wonderful naiional work needs, however, your constant support. 
Please send a donation—the 


smallest is urgently needed —to 


G. F. Mowatt, Hon. Treasurer, National Institute for the Blind, 
224 Great Poriland Street, London, W.1i, 





_——_—___ -——_—_—_- —- — a 


TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


‘That will maintain the wuole ijie-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles ot cvast, 
Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit on 
the year’s working was {110,000. 


During the first nine months of thie vear it has received 
508,880 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs 491,120 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


wit you be ONE IN A MILLION 2 tt so, ptease 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 


THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 


LORD HARKUWKY tov, reas, GEORGE F SHEE. M.A., dec, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Read, W.C. 2. 











H® was alarmed at the numerous requests from the clerks for 
pencils. One day he made a big, bold move. Me supplied 
Result. less time wasted on 

Fingers and hooks kept cleaner. Fewer requests for 
Money saved in time and pencils, A more contented stall 


DIXON'S ELDORADO PENCILS. 
sharpening 
supplies 









“thetnaster drawing pencil 
Ls 


In 1> leads —one forevery need or preference. 6d. cach 
5.3 per dozen. Of Stationers, &c., everywhere. 
Interesting Booklet free on request. 


~ L.G.Slean, Lid., Tye Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Lan Mirveenyeemesreerticanrs 4 nm " - — 
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THE CASTING AWAY 
OF RESTRAINT 


One ominous feature of the present day and 
generation shows itself as a revolt against moral 
authority. All over the world men are defying 
established conventions and breaking loose from 
discipline and restraint. Indeed, one epigram 
declares that people are beginning to take the 
* nots ” out of the Commandments and to put them 
into the Creeds instead. 


Now it was said by an ancient prophet—and age 
eannot wither nor custom stale this truth—that 
“where there is no vision the people cast off 
restraint.” Men reject the Commandments, 
because they lose sight of their Eternal Commander 
and judge. The world’s supreme need, if only to 
save it from anarchy, is to recover the vision of God. 


In the Bibie, as nowhere else, we come face to face 
with the living God, revealed by His Spirit and 
incarnate in His Son. It is the single aim of the 
Bible Society to place that revelation in the hands 
of every human being in the speech in which he 
was horn. . 


Already the Society has sent out the printed Gospel 
in 550 languages, and it is issuing over 30,000 
copies every day. It thus becomes one chief 
instrument for bringing within men’s reach that 
vision of God which alone can lead them into 
obedience, and righteousness, and peace. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 











RAR NTTVOE DE Reece rete 






+ b] UREbeeeeee seeneeseneneses 


~ PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103° 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


Critrrervrrrvreri ricci rir eecirecrrersv Tr erirre irr irri irire tiie eel il lee ee ee RRR LAL | 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Have YOU Answered , 
the Lord Mayor’s Appeal ? 











Speaking at the Mansion House on October the 
roth, the Lord Mayor of London said :— 


woman or child 
came starving to your door, 
standing before your eyes in 
even a tenth of that tattered and 
hollow-cheeked distress of these 
poor people, you would not have 
the heart to send them empty 
away. Does it cost so very much 
more troubie to put a donation 
in the post ? Do not let distance 
dim your sense of sympathy and 
generosity. Do not let slip the 
moment’s impulse of charity. 
Believe me, it is very much worth 
while.”’ 


“Tf a man or 


He was appealing for the refugees of the Turko- 
Greek War of whom over 500,000 are now destitute 
of the barest necessaries of life, and for the 400,000 
children in Russia who have been saved from 
famine by British charity and who will die if 
continued help is not given. 

Supporting him were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Minister of Education, Lord Burnham 
and Sir Arthur Stanley, the chairman of the 
British Red Cross Society. His appeal has the 
fullest sympathy of His Majesty’s Government 
and is endorsed by all the leaders of religious 
thought. 
been immediate—but all 
The British Societies need 
£400,000 for this two-fold task. The need is 
urgent; most recent reports show that the 
circumstances of these unhappy people are even 
worse than feared. The number of the 
refugees is increasing daily. 


LA a 
The response has 
must do their share. 


was 


Relief will be administered economically and 
efficiently through British hands, and is irrespec- 
tive of creed or nationality. 





YOU CANNOT BE DEAF TO 
THIS APPEAL LAUNCHED 
FROM THE VERY HEART 
:: :: OF THE EMPIRE :: :: 





Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War 
Relief Fund, 87 General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 
which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the 
Friends’ Relicf Committee in the ALI, BRITISH APPEAI, FOR 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE AND DISTRESS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 






























































Country Life 








A perfect reproduction of a 


Rare Stipple Engraving 


in full colour is now Presented Gratis 
with each issue of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE”’ 


By a new process, only recently perfected, 
the delicate and clear colours of the late 
18th Century prints are reproduced in all 
their freshness. CHARLES LAMB, when 
these prints were first appearing, describes 
how flat he used to press his nose against 
the brightly-lit windows of the print shops 
on Autumn evenings. These prints now 
fetch fantastic prices. 

The high standard inseparably associated 
with ‘Country Life” is a guarantee of the 
exceptional quality of these prints, a com- 
plete collection of which should impart no 
small degree of esthetic pleasure. 


Read—The Choice :. Small 
Country House 
By PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 


The Right Site (in the valley or on the hill) ; 
Soil and Outlook; the Best Roof (slates or 
tiles) ; the importance of well-lit Staircases ; 
airy and spacious Bedrooms; adequate 
Cupboards; the Ideal Kitchen; Baths ; 
Heating, labour-saving and other invaluable 
suggestions. 


An important series of articles com- 
mences shortly on 


The Equipment of the 
Country House 


Dealing with Central Heating; Electric 
Power Heating; Self-contained Plants for 
Lighting (Electric, Acetylene and Petrol Gas) ; 
Hot Water Supply (Gas and Independent 
Boilers) ; Anthracite Stoves; Gas and Elec- 
tric Cookers ; Cooking and Heating by Oil ; 
Sanitary Fittings ; Sewerage and Drainage ; 
Up-to-Date Kitchen and Pantry Equipment ; 
Improving the service between Dining 
Room and Kitchen, ctc. 








Country Life 


“The most beautifully produced of all the Weeklies.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 

AND NEWS irs, ¢ Post 
ee weekly ; PUBLISHER, 
LIFE,” LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please place your order TO-DAY for this 
and all future issues, as the demand for 
“Country Life” INCREASES EACH WEEK 
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THE SECRET OF 


PUNCH’S SUCCESS 


The effectiveness, power, and permanence in the quality of 
* PUNCH ” have been said to reside in the unobtrusive scholar- 
ship of its contributors on which “ PUNCH ” is based. 


The degree of scholarship possessed by an accomplished writer 
does not show by this or that mark on the surface of his writing. It 
informs and suffuses all he has to say. Let one look at the substance 
of this or that cartoon, this or that editorial comment, and then ask 
oneself what sort of scholarship the man must have had who would, 
in the circumstances, think of just that thing, and of putting it in just 


that way. 





In ‘“ PUNCH,” whether in cartoon or comment, the locus classicus, 
the standard parallel of the situation under ““PUNCH’S” eye, is 
always brought in without effort; it comes in of itself. The whole 
range of Greek and Latin literature, the modern English classic, the 
native legend, the drawing-room ballad, the street song, the current 
popular verse, are all turned to instant good account for reference, 
citation, adaptation or parody. 

To the man of culture and discrimination “PUNCH ”’ is a weekly 
intellectual treat. 


Tell your newsagent to send “‘ PUNCH ”’ to you regularly. 








BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 


PERIODICALS 
BOOKS 














OR A PERSONAL INVITATION. 





Readers of the “ Spectator” are invited to visit 


are delivered, through any of the 1,000 branches of THE LUDGATE HILE 


W. H. Smith and Son, anywhere in England, or they 





can be posted to any part of the world through the 
W.H.S. Export Department. Residents abroad of people BOOK STORES. 


at home having friends abroad should write NOW for 





a free copy of the “ Postal Press Guide,” which gives 57 & 59, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


full particulars. 


W. H. SMITH & SON We have one of the Finest Bookshops in the City. 


NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS. Extensive alterations have been carried out, givin 
1,000 BOOKBINDERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS ¥ ~ 


Branches Head Office 1: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


a pleasure. 








Never needs sharpening —always ready. In Vu'can- 
ite from 2s. 6d.; in Eiectro Piste from 5s. 9d.: in 
Hall-marked Silver from 15s. ; in 9ct. Gold from 55s. 
Of ali Jewellers & Stationers everywhere. Write for 
‘ Illustrated Price List to 
&. MORDAN & CO., LTD., <1 City Road, 
London, E.C. 1. 


ac 


A Genuine ever-pointed Pencil 


Wha sharper 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS:— 





under the sun! 


OUR SALOONS ARE 

THE BOOK-LOVERS’ RENDEZVOUS! 
Whenever you want a Book, call here, and 
you will get Prompt Service and Satisfaction. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS: 








57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





increased stock space, better grouping, and more 
minute classification, making the selection of Books 


FICTION AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 
POETRY, SOCIOLOGY, RELIGIOUS AND 
DEVOTIONAL WORKS, NATURE STUDY, POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY, ART, TRAVEL, SCHENCE; 


in fact, we stock Books on almost every subject 


50> THE LUDGATE HILL Xf > 
BOOK STORES, Y 
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A Selection from Hutchinson & Co.'s 


New Books for the Autumn. 
THE FARINGTON DIARY 


Vol. I. In cloth gilt, with photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 2ls. net. 

To the diaries of Pepys and of John Evelyn is now added the fascinating record of Farington, ‘“‘ the Pepys of the time of Napoleon ” 
and the “ Dictator of the Academy.” The period covered by the life of this extraordinary man is 1747 to 1821, and he knew almost 
every eminent man and woman of his time in the worlds of art, politics and letters. There are vivid personal reminiscences of Nelson, 
Howe, Hood, Wellington, Bliicher, and other famous commanders: accounts of many of the leaders of the Revolution in France, 
including Marat and Brissot. The book contains several new memories of Dr. Johnson; a description of Lord Orford’s treasury at 
Strawberry Hill, the ‘‘ Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome’”’; Chesterfield’s opinion of Wordsworth’s poetry ; Wordsworth’s opinion 
of Walter Scott’s romance ; and @ most interesting account of Robert Burns, whom the author met at a dinner-party in Dumfries in 
1792. In the sphere of painting we are given vivid and interesting memories of Turner, Constable, Hoppner, Beechey and Wilkie. 
As a recorder of the words and actions of men and women eminent in a stirring period there can be little doubt that Farington will 








— 





live with Pepys and Evelyn. 


(Vol. 1. nearly ready.) 





_— 


By MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


MY LIFE AND SOME LETTERS 


Jn one large volume. 


243. net. 

A Limited Edition of 100 copies specially printed and bound, 
rontaining, in addition to 41 other illustrations, 8 photogravure 
plates. Each copy numbered and signed by the Author (nearly 
all subseribed for). £3 3s. net. 

When @ great actress Nke Mrs. Patrick Campbell assesses the merits of dramatists 
of the stature of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Barrie, and Bernard Shaw, in whose plays she 
has herseif played many of the leading réles, we see their work from an angle more 
fnstructive in its insight than the vision afforded by the ephemeral critic. Mrs. 
Patrick Campboll’s delicate aphorisms on the Human Comedy form a pleasing con- 
trast to the crackers, rockets, and skylarks of Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose brilliant 
jetters, together with letters from Sir James Barrie, form a most delightful 
feature of wae book. 


2nd large edition at once called for. 


1 Royal 8vo. Cloth gilt. With | 
48 Iilustrations on art paper and Photogravure Frontispiece. | 


By the late leader of the “ Young Turk” Party. 


MEMORIES OF A_ TURKISH 
STATESMAN, 1913-1919 


By DJEMAL PASHA (lately assassinated in Tiflis), formerly 
Governor of Constantinople, Imperial Ottoman Naval Minister 
and Commander of the Fourth Army in Sinai, Palestine, and 





Syria. In one large handsome volume. With Maps. Cloth 
gilt. 18s, net. 

These Memoirs contain the first authoritative account of the history of the last 
elght years from the Turkish point of view. The author was one of the triumvirate 
who organized and led the “* Young Turk’ party and brought Turkey into the 
War on the side of Germany, and he subsequently commanded the Turkish army 
opposed to the British in the Sinai Peninsula and in Palestine. The book owes 
its great interest and importance not only to the striking personality of the author, 
but also to the secrets of inner history which it reveals, notably the efforts made 
by the Ambassadors of the Entente to keep Turkey from joining Germany, and tho 
negotiations between the author and the French Government after the murder 
of Sarajevo. 


-_ -— 








8th Large Edition now ready of “the book of the year.” 


THE POMP 


(ANONYMOUS.) 
pn bes - 


OF POWER 


In one large handsome volume. Cloth gilt. 18s. net. 











An Ambassador’s Memoirs 
By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE, last French Ambassador to 


the Russian Court. Translated by F. APPLEBY HOLT. | 


In ono large volume. Cloth gilt. With many beautiful 
exclasive Drawings and other Illustrations. 18s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 
As the last Freneh Ambassador to the Russian Impertal Court, Monsieur Paléo- 
Jos: *, iu the form of a richly commented diary, reveals the inner happenings at the 
Russian Ceurt and camp and in Government circles. His exalted position brought 
him into intimate contact with the leading figures of a departed era—tho late Tsar 
and Tsaritsa, the Grand Duke- Nicholas, Sazanoff, Count Witte, Sir George Buchanan, 


and, at the ether end of the scale, the sinister and infamous Rasputin. 


In one large handsome volume. 
18s, net. 


By MURIEL HAWKER. 
With exclusive Illustrations on art paper. 


(2nd Edition.) | 


“An intensely interesting human document.”—Sunday Times. 


Facts and the Future Life: 


Testimony to Revelation 
By the Rev. G. VALE OWEN, Vicar of Orford, Lancashire ; 
Author of “ Life Beyond the Veil.” In crown 8vo. Cloth. 
4s. Od. net. 


Nature’s 


Illumination and its Development in the | 


Present Day 
By SIDNEY FARNSWORTH. In one large handsome 
volume. Cloth gilt. With Frontispiece in Colour and numer- 
ous other Illustrations, 24s. net. 


The Loom of the Law 


By J. A. R. CAIRNS. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 16s. net. 


The experiences and reflections of a well-known Mctropolitan magistrate. 


The Prince of Beggars 
By NEVILLE LANGTON. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


An account of Lord Knutsford’s begging activities during twenty-five years on 
be halt (mainly) of the London Hospital, of which he is Chairman, 
A charming book."’"—Daily T'elegraph. 


A Spertsman at Large 


By Major HARDING COX, Author of “ Chasing and Racing.” | 


In cloth gilt. Illustrated. 16s. net. [Ready shortly, 


H. G. Hawker, Airman: His Life and Work | 


} 
[Now ready. 


. a 
Irish Sport of Yesterday 
By Major A. W. LONG. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. With 
numerous Illustrations. l6s. net. [Ready immediately. 
A delightful description of a wide variety of sport in remote parts of Western 
| Treland, including sea and river-fishing for trout and salmon, shooting of snipe, 
| #eese, woodcock and many “ various’ game, aud a primitive hut of a mountain 
fox and of a badger. 


Maya: The Adventures of a Little Bee 


By WALDEMAR BONSEL. Translated by CHARLOTTE 
| REMFRY-KIDD. With Colour Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations by L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 
“The Adventures of Maya the Bee’ has become a European classic, and no 
| less than 483 editions have already been sold. It has been translated into nearly 
every foreign language, and English readers, young and old, will be eutertained 
by this fascinating story. 


| Figaro: The Life of Beaumarchais 
By JOHN RIVERS, Author of “ Greuze and His Models,” 


*“Louvet: Revolutionist and Romance-Writer.’”” In one 

large handsome volume. With 16 Illustrations on art paper. 

18s. net. [Ready shortly. 

An interesting account of one of the most fascinating figures of the eighteenth 

century. The subject, a watchmaker who was also a wit, dramatist, musician, 

gallant, financier and friend of the daughters of the King of France, has received 
tribute from such various minds as Carlyle, Voltaire and Walpole, 


. 
Many Memories 
By G. B. BURGIN. In one large handsome volume. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece of the Author. 16s, net. 
“A gay collection of adventure and anecdotes.”"—Lvening News, 


e 

The Lion and the Rose 

By ETHEL M. RICHARDSON, 
In two large handsome 
Each 21s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 
The author traces the thrilling history of this great line from the days before the 
| Conquest to the death of the nineteenth Earl of Suffolk in the Great War. 


The Great Howard Story. 
Author of ‘* The Story of Purton.” 
volumes. With 16 Illustrations on art paper. 


. . 
Humane Horse Training 

By PERCY F. THORN. In one large handsome volume, 
Illustrated. 18s. net. With an Introductory Letter by 
LORD LONSDALE. [Ready immediately. 
The author has made horses and horsemanship the study of a lifetime, and his 
book should be of the utmost value both to horsemen and trainers, the novice, and 
the experienced man. He deals with many types of horse. including the hunter, 

| the performing horse, and the trottius bs 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & CO. . 
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STRACHEY’S BOOK 


The ADVENTURE of LIVING 


A Subjective 


Autobiography. 


By JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY, Editor of the “Spectator.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


The ‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ says :— 
“Mr. Strachey’s reminiscences of public men make 
excellent reading.” 


The “Church Times” says :— 


“As a volume of reminiscences, it might be termed 
excellent reading, full of interesting portraits, and written 
unlike the autobiographies of amateur. penmen—with 
all the skill of a highly-accomplished journalist. Such 
remarks would be all well-deserved and perfectly true. Yet 
they would not touch what are really the distinguishing 


qualities of this record—qualities carried to such a point | 


that they mark it off from any other book of the kind 
we have ever met. ‘To find the precise words to fit them 
is difficult. Perhaps ‘copiousness’ and ‘ complacency ’ 
may be used, provided that they be taken in a Pickwickian 
sense, and are free from all traces of disparagement. 
Perhaps, again, the qualities we desire to indicate are 
really one and not two. If so, one is at least the direct 
consequence of the other. .. . Certainly Mr. Strachey has 
given us in his Autobiography a very characteristic, 
well written and attractive volume. It is sure of a great 
intentional interest, it is also, incidentally, a curious and 
rather fascinating psychological study. We do not like 
it less well on that account.” 


The ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle ’’ says :— 

* The secret of the charm of this autobiography, which is 
also the secret of Mr. Strachey’s enviable multitude of 
friends, is that his interest in his own life, keen as it is, 
‘s not nearly so keen as his enthusiasm about other people. 
A sensitive mind and a kindly nature have made him 
one of the great admirers ; while a strong common sense 
and a firm devotion to principle have prevented him from 
admiring without discrimination . . . let us welcome this 
self-study of the life-history of a great journalist.”’ 


The ‘‘ Glasgow Evening Times ”’ says :— 

“There are some books which, when we take them 
into our hands, appear to yield on the instant a feeling of 
satisfaction and a promise of rare joys in the reading. 
Of such a nature is Mr. John St. Loe Strachey’s book 
‘The Adventure of Living,’ and if that much overworked 
word * fascinating ’ may be here called upon for a further 
effort of meaning let us at once use it.” 


The ‘ Northern Whig ’’ (Belfast) says :— 

“ When it was announced that Mr. Strachey was engaged 
on an autobiography those who, like the writer, have 
enjoyed his friendship for many years, and have had 
frequent opportunity of studying all his moods and 
manners, looked for a brilliant book, and they have not 
been disappointed. Mr. Strachey is not only versatile, 
but he has touched life at so many points that he could 
not be dull even if he tried. There is not a page in the 
book that will not repay the reader. And we fancy even 
those who thought they knew Mr. Strachey best will 
find that there are new facets in the jewel which they had 
never noticed befo:®.” 





i his journey along the way of life.’ 


Illustrated ZO/- net, 


* Truth’? says :— 

“<The Adventure of Living’ is not so much a life of 
Mr. Strachey as an engaging revelation, often unconscious, 
of Mr. Strachey’s personality. ‘The leading incidents of 
his career are recorded, indeed, yet it is not so much in 
these as in the unfolding by hinjself of the real Mr. Strachey, 
with all his intellectual gifts and limitations, his sound serise 
and perverse prejudices, his high ideals and his curious 
foibles, that the main intcrest.for the reader lies. I have 
never met Mr. Strachey. I have read little of his writings. 
But after perusing this book I feel I know him quite well 
and have a decided liking for him.” 


The ‘Illustrated London News” says :— 

“This urbane autobiography is far more than a 
romance of journalism. It is * heart-affluence in discursive 
talk’ of life, literature, Society, education, religion, and 
high politics. Every page of ihe memoir reflects its 
author’s distinction and his eclectic taste in men and 
books.” 





The ‘‘ Manchester Evening News ”’ says :— 

“Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, the Editor of the ‘ Spectator,’ 
represents the best type of British journalism. He is a 
publicist who, while practising kis craft with great skill, 
‘and indeed genius, never loses sight of his ideals. 
| He is a writer who can turn a phrase beautifully and whose 
| work is very often a joy to the reader. With more than 
| usual pleasure, therefore, I come this week to his book, 
‘The Adventure of Living.’ . you will realize in him 
an honest, strong-minded, capable man, a thinker, a seer, 
a philosopher, one who can say kindly things and yet 
deal shrewd blows.” 





The ‘‘ Dundee Advertiser’? says :— 

“Mr. St. Loe Strachey calls his autobiography ‘ ‘The 
Adventure of Living,’ a title which gives us one principal 
characteristic of the {book. It is diffusively zestiul, 
interes’ed in everything and everybody, but always in 
a leisurely, gentlemanly,,way. He further describes his 
| book as a ‘ subjective ’ autobiography, by which he means 
| that the book is concerned more with what he thinks 
about things and people than with the things and people 
| themselves. It is frankly egotistical, and is of great 
length for the amount of stuff that is in it. But it is 
| never dull, and if a man succeeds in being likeable to 
| strangers when he is egotistical, he has passed the hardest 
| test of all.” 











The ‘‘ Dundee Courier ’’ says :— 

“A most readable and illuminating volume and au 
| autobiography of quite a unique character. The writer 
| has found ‘the life of battle good,’ and has done well to 
‘set down—and he has done so without a trace of malice 





|—the record not so much of his achievements—many and 
| varied as these have been—but of the pleasant surprises 


and enjoyable companionships which have thus far marked 


’ 
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| THESE 12 VOLUMES 
| Carriage Paid to your Address 
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An Up-to-date Encyclopedia ~ a8 


is no longer a luxury—it is a necessity. The man of to-day has a wider field 
of interest than his fathers had — far wider than he had ten years ago. 








The new world in which we live has given 
birth to a new appreciation of the value of 
accurate knowledge. History is being forged 
on the anvil of time after the nations have been 
through the furnace of war. Intelligent com- 
prehension of what is taking place day by day 


guide that surveys the vast fields of fact— 
history, geography and biography—the com- 
bative grounds of politics and _religions— 
the fascinating realms of all the sciences 
and all the arts, giving concise, accurate and 
expert explanations of everything of human 


before our eyes demands an “‘at-the-elbow” interest. 


Such a guide is the newest of Encyclopedias, 


Sew gets . 


ALO 






Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia—new from cover to cover and not a hash of any earlier 
work —is not a collection of forbidding treatises. ‘The 

**dead-wood” that cumbered many former encyclopedias 
is non-existent. This encyclopedia rises to the demand of 
the new era. It is popular, informative, and owes more to 
the generous use of illustrations than any other encyclopedia 
ever published. 


Issued in twelve sumptuous volumes, it is the last word 
in general knowledge. Its 453 contributors were guided 
by a master hand who held his team of experts rigidly 
to the main essentials of concise statement, avoidance 
of unnecessary technicalities, and crystal-clear elucidation 
of every theme of human interest. 














Fifty thousand separate entries, nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand illustrations, a lucidity of treatment that makes 
perusal a pleasure—these are some of the qualities that 
lift Harmsworth’s Universal 


ery Volume Meastrs *3 
about 10° *7" «1, 








Editor-in-Chief 
J. A. HAMMERTON 


A few of the 
Contributing Experts 
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Press Opinions :— 


“ Thoroughly fulfils the pur- 
pose it was set to achieve.” — 
The Times. 


“On every page it bears the 
proof of its own necessity.” 
—London Evening News. 


“A work of reference that 
should prove of great value to 
the modern man and woman.” 

— Daily Chronicle. 


“The production is one of 
which the publishers may well 


be proud. "—Nelure. 





Encyclopediaintoa class of 
its own, and make it a 
desirable possession in 
every household, 


Post to-day — NOW — the 
coupon here, without any 
money whatever, and by 
return of post you will 
receive, Free and Post 
Free, a copy of a beautiful 
brochure in full celeurs, 
giving you specimen pages 
and plates, and detailed 
particulars showing how 
very conveniently you can 
acquire the newest, most 
up-to-date, most popular 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





A Brilliant Success 


GENEVRA’S MONEY. 
By E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A rich, mellow, warm-hearted sort of book . . . It should please young and 
old alike.”——DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. By GEORGE A. BIRM- 
INGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. . - 
Another glorious tale of immense fun by the author of “ Spanish Gold. 
THE MOUND. By ALICE PERRIN. 7s. 6d. net. 
This splendid love story of India describes the influence of Buddha on an 
Englishman who has acquired the Great Teacher's burial place. 
THE PLOT. By H. C. BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
The famous Popish Plot of Titus Oates makes the theme of this story. 
TROUBLE-THE-HOUSE. By KATE JORDAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
The very vivacious and delightfully amusing story of an American girl who was 
one too many for her elders, 
THE GIRL IN THE GOLDEN ATOM. 
7s. 6d. net. 
An absorbing fantasy of adventure in a marvellous world within an atom. 


By RAY CUMMINGS. 














SECOND DDITION NOW READY 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY-— Verse 


Selected from the Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. F'cap 8vo. 
6s. net. Leather 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ALPINE A B C AND LIST OF EASY ROCK PLANTS. 
By Sir A. METHUEN. Small pott 8vo. Paper covers. 
Is. 6d. net. 
This little book gives an alphabetical list of the easiest and most effective rock 
plants. Nothing is included which cannot be grown by the amateur, 


REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING. By T. H. PEAR, 
M.A., B.Se., Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Manchester. With 2 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book on normal and abnormal memory. 


MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, 
By T. W. MITCHELL, M.D. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book consists of studies in those departments of Medical Psychology which 
have shed most light on the provlems of Hypnotism, Hysteria, and Multiple 
Personality. 

LOLA; or, the Thought and Speech of Animals. By 
HENNY KINDERMANN. Translated by AGNES BLAKE. 
Crown S8vo. 68. net. 

A book about a remarkable dog who learnt to do sums, spell, tell the time, | 
and many other things, 


ENGLISH COASTAL EVOLUTION. By E. M. WARD, M.A., 
B.Se. With Llustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN; or, SOME ENGLISH FORAYS 
IN THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
A new edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. By RALPH NEVILL. 
a Frontispiece in Colour and four other Illustrations. 
Svo. 15s. net. 

Charming memories of old days, bright anecdotes, and incisive criticism of 

Various phases of modern life. 





With 
Demy 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By KENNETH GRAHAME. | 
A new edition illustrated in colour and line by NANCY BARN- 
HART. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

A new and sumptuously illustrated edition of Kenneth Grahame’s masterpiece. 

FLASHLIGHTS: A Book of Smiles. By THOMAS JAY. 
Crown $vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Penetratingly witty comments on men, things and events. 

THE GREAT SECRET. y MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

Translated by BERNARD MIALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with the occult wisdom of India, Egypt, Persia, ete. 


> 
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GIVING AND RECEIVING. By E. V. LUCAS. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. F’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A new collection of essays, appreciations, stories, and fantasies by a writer who 
has always enjoyed sharing his pleasures with his readers ; hence the title. 


YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE. By E. V. LUCAS. Illus- | 


trated by George Morrow. F'cap. 4to. 5s. net. 
A delightful collection of humorous commentaries. 
MORE DRAWINGS. By H. M. BATEMAN. Royal 4to. | 


10s. 6d. net. 
Splendid fun. 
CHARACTERS: A Book of Drawings. 
BELCHER. With an Introduction by FRANK SWINNERTON. 
Demy 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


By GEORGE 


Mr. George Kelcher is one of the most popular humorous artists of character, 
especiatiy o1 low lite 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. By WILLIAM | 


MILLER, M.A. With an Introduction by G. P. Goocn. 
With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. (History of the People’s Series). 
6s. net. 








GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
The Beacon 


Edited by E. R. APPLETON. 


Assistant Editors: 
Capt. W. Wapswortn, M.C. Capt. Ivor McCrure, D.S.0, 


CONTENTS. 

Is the World Thinking? 
BORROWING A RATLAVAY CARRIAGE, Ivor Herbert McClure, 
THe Lire SENTENCE. Walter Wadsworth, 
Turse DEvILs. Esme Wingfield-Siratford. 
WHY Is THE GOSPET, CALLED ETERNAL? Canon Edmund McClure, 
Tut WONDERLAND OF THE MIND, Roger Pocock, 
Tur Stupy or Worps. Thosnas Quayle. 
Tur Twain Soar, Mer. Sarbava Wingfield-Straiford. 
POETRY. Smort STORY. READERS? GUIDE. REVIEW oF 
IttERARY TENDENCY AND OF THE THEATRE IN LONDON, 

INDIAN SECTION, ETC. NoTES ON CHURCH CONGRESS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: MURAI, DECORATIONS OF LADY CHAPEL, 

JUDE’s, HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 

October issue now ready. 
MONTHLY 1s. 6d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 20s, 





St. 





The Return of Christendom 3. 


By a Group of Churchmen. With an Introduction by 
BISHOP GORE and an Epilogue by G. K. CHESTERTON, 


The Economics of Unemployment 
By J. A. HOBSON. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Hobson applies to all remedies for unemployment the test—Does it tent 
towards greater equalization of incomes? And shows that no increased pro- 
ductivity is economically valid unless accompanied by improved distribution. 
Wage reductions, by further restricting popular consumption, cam onky aggravate 
the malady. 


Studies in Psycho-Analysis 
An Account of 27 concrete cases preceded by 2 Theoretical 
Exposition. By Prof. C. BAUDOUIN, Author of ‘* Sug- 
gestion and Autosuggestion.”’ 12s. 6d. F Just out 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 


6d. 




















“A remarkable feat in book-production. They are, tn style 
and price, prewar. . . « In short. the title does describe 


the serics.”’—Nation. 
THE 
COMPANION SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Professor J. A. GREEN, M.A., late of Sheffield 
University, and K. N. BELL, M.A., Fellow and ‘Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


The object of this new Edition is to facilitate the rapid and appre- 





| ciative reading of the Plays themselves without the learned 





approaches to the text which characterize most moder editions. 
There are full acting notes. 
2s. net per volume. 
In the Press: 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


Volumes Now Ready. 
JULIUS CESAR 
AS YOU LIKE IT HENRY V. 

RICHARD II. Other Volumes te follow 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
“The suggestive interrogations are specially good in their challenge 
to the intelligence. One cannot question the skill with which an 
ingenious idea is here presented.’’—Bookman. 
‘“‘ For school purposes this is quite the best edition ef Shakespeare 
we have seen, and it deserves success among a more general public. 
‘Che least appreciative of schoolmasters, with such volumes as these 
in his hand, will find it difficult to prevent his boys being interested 
in Shakespeare.’’—New Statesman. 

For School Editions see separate prospectus. 


THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM 


By AMEER ALI, P.C., C.LE., LL.D. 


New and Revised Edition with two important additional ehaptcrs. 





“We know no better account of the rapid spread of Islam.” 
—Speetaior. 
“This admirable book.’’"— Morning Post. 


3os, net 


a ee w ee CHRISTOPHERS: 22 Berners Street, Londen, W.!. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY : PROSE | 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 





UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING 26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net | 
each. 

TENTH THOUSAND. 





THE CATHEDRAL. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 6d. net. 
Mr. Filson Young in the Saturday Review:—“ It is without | 
loubt the best English novel that 1 have read in the last three | 
vears. : 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 


THE POOR MAN. | 


By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose,” “ Living Alone,” 
Crown Svo. net. 


etc. Os. 





WITH PLATES IN COLOUR. 

MAUD. A Monodrama. 
By ALY RED LORD TENNYSON. With 8 full-page Plates 
in Colour, and numerous Illustrations in Black and White 


by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Medium 8vo. tos, net. 
Large paper edition, limited to 500 copies, each copy signed 








by the artist. Super royal 8vo. 30s. net. 
OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. } 
NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Alfail ‘It is an arresting book which deserves the 
closest t study by the public.” 





THE HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE. 


Edited by HARRY CHARLES LUKE, B.Litt., M.A., and 
EDWARD KEITH-ROACH. With an Introduction by the 











Right Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, P.C., G.B.E., High 

Commissioner for Palestine. With Frontispiece and Map. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 

NEW EDITION. } 

EPIC AND ROMANCE: Essays on 


Medieval Literature. 
By i" P. KER, Professor of Poetry inthe University of Oxford. 
New ] Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


acy 


THE LHOTA NAGAS. 


lition. 8s. 














By J. P. MILLS, LCS. With an Introduction and Supple- 
ment: Notes by J. H. Hutron, GLY. With Maps and 
1er Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 


1871. By the late Rev. F. J. A. HORT, 
4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LTD. LONDON, W.C.2. | 


Hulsean Lectures, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


| 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” | 
"pee Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o | 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
Upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’"—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post fres from | 
J.HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37), 117 S:. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





TPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS 
Thy Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLUET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in | 
quantities at thé rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central | 
Office, Denison House, — Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subsi ‘riptions 
end Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be scot.—Bankers ; | 
Messrs, BARCLAY and CQ., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W, 


|THE HEART OF 





CONSTABLE BOOKS 


TRAVEL 
ARABIA 








By H. Sz. J. B. PHILBY. Two Volumes. Illustrations 
and Maps. 63s. net. 
Times Literary Supplement.— 


“The whole book is a wonderful record 
of exploits crowned with astonishing success. . The Founders’ 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society was never better deserved. 
He seems to possess every qualification for an Arabian explorer, 

from the discerning eye to the equable temper, trom sympathy 
to ‘high courage, 


FREQUENTED WAYS 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN. 
Spectator.— Dr. Newbigin has dene with geography what Professor 


Thomson has done with biology. A picture before which the 
most frivolous of mortals would pau ise, 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


| BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 
By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir WEST RIDGEWAY, G.C.B., etc. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Outlook.—** An enthralling book, crammed with anecdote and detail, 


folk-lore and description.” 
ACTUALITY 
QUESTION 








THE WESTERN 
AND GREECE 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Maps. net. 

New Statesman,.—** Professor Toynbe®is one of the few who have seen 
the Greco-Turkish conflict in its proper pers tive, with a judgm wa th 
is warped neither by* the fans or il partisanship of its sentimentalists nor 
by the cynicism of the ‘ practic politicians ° . His book 
is the most important contribetion to the literature on the Near 
Eastern question that has appe .red since the close of the Great War. 


LIFE OF VENIZELOS 

By S. B. CHESTER. net. 
MONEY AND FOREIGN 
AFTER 1914 

By GUSTAV CASSEL. 10s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—** A piece of first-class workmanship; the work 
not only of a profound and independent thinker, but also of a wide 
and accurate observer. ° To few other economists has it been 


given to unravel the tangle ent eve ‘nts with such deitnes 
present the problems at issue so intelligible a fashion.” 


GIFT BOOKS 
DON QUIXOTE 


Based on Shelton’s Trans 
Essay by J. TREND, 


IN TURKEY 


av 18s. 


2] 


EXCHANGE 


of re 
in 


3s, or to 








lation of 1620. Edited with an 
_ and Illustrated with 25 Drawings 
in colour and 61 in black-and-white by JEAN DE BOss- 
CHERE. Demy 4to. 21s, net. 


DOWN A DOWN DERRY 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. A Volume of Fairy Poems. 
Illustrated, in colour and black-and-white by DOROTHY IP. 
LATHROP. Super Royal 8vo. 15s. net. (Also 325 copies 
on hand-made paper, signed by the Author.) 











GALLOPING SHOES [October 26th. 
Hunting and Polo Poems. By WILL H. OGILVIE. With 
8 coloured Illustrations by LIONEL EDWARDS. |4s. net 
FICTION 
| PERADVENTURE 
By aenganil KEABLE. (4th Impression.) 7s. 6d. 
Glasgow Evening News ‘A bold modern drawing on the wrappet 
prepares tl 18 reader lor an en Inter With ligh colsiderations ol - 5 1 
and faith.’ 
| THE BENT TWIG 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 7s. 6d. 1 
Punch.—"‘ The noblest and most captivating piece of American fiction 
I have encountered - many 2 long day. It has at least one quality of 
a masterpiece—the embodiment of a rare and lofty idealism in the wosé 
precise and signifi ant terms og time and place. 
LOVE’S LEGEND 
By H. FIELDING HALL. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DANCER 
By STEPHEN TALL] NTS. 7s. 6d. 
Times Literary Sut t.—“Ab ap pe Saas algo an ar 
CLAIR DE LUNE: A Novel [October 2th. 
By the Author of “ Nightfall,’ etc. 7s. 6d. ne 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 
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The Bodley Head Autumn List 








BRITISH SPORTING ARTISTS. 
By W. SHAW SPARROW, Author of “A Book 
of Bridges,” etc. With an Introduction by Sir 
THEODORE COOK. Fully Illustrated in colour 
and half-tone. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
Special edition limited to 95 numbered and signed 
copies. 105s. net. 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By ELIE FAURE. ‘Translated from the French 
by WALTER PACII. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. 1, Ancient Art, 2ls. net. Vol. 2, Medizval 
Art, 25s. net. 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS. 
By JAN GORDON. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white. Crown 4to. 2Is. net. 


FISHING BOATS AND BARGES FROM 
THE THAMES TO LAND’S END. 
Twenty woodcuts by C. A. WILKINSON. Text 
by WALTER WOOD. tos. 6d. net. Special 
edition with the woodcuts tinted by hand, limited 
to 75 copies. 42s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF VANITIES. 
By HAYTER PRESTON. With bibliographical 
foreword by HALDANE MACFALL, and numerous 
designs and decorated coloured cover by the late 
CLAUDE LOVAT FRASER. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d.net. 


pete 


Illustrated Books 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
FITZGERALD'S version. With 20 illustrations in 
colour, initial letters apd decorations by ‘‘ FISH.” 
Demy 4to. 2Is. net. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. With 12 illustr: ations in 
Photogravure and numerous illustrations in the 
text by FRANK C. PAPE, illustrator of “ Jur- 
gen.” Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND. 
By W. J. LOCKE. With 16 illustrations in 
colour and numerous illustrations in the text by 
JEAN DULAC. Foolscap 4to. tos. 6d. net, 


DREAM DAYS. 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. Illustrated in 
colour and black and white by LOIS LENSKI, 
Uniform with the new illustrated edition of “ The 
Golden Age.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE COACHING ERA. 
By VIOLET A. WILSON, author of “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour.” With 8 coloured 
illustrations from old prints and 4 in half-tone. 
Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


CANADIAN FAIRY TALES. 
By CYRUS MACMILLAN. With 16 illustrations 
in colour and 14 in black and white by MARCIA 
LANE FOSTER. Crown 4to. 16s. net. 








Travel and Adventure 


SIWA: The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 
By C. DALRYMPLE BELGRAVE. Illustrated in 
colour from the author’s original drawings, and 
from photographs. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 

ADVENTURES IN BOLIVIA. 
By C. H. PRODGERS. Illustrated with sketches 
in colour by the author, and with photographs. 
With an introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. Demy 8vo. I2s. 6d. net. 

POOR FOLK IN SPAIN. 
By JAN and CORA GORDON. With coloured 
frontispiece and 46 illustrations in black and white 
by the authors. Foolscap 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 





Belles Lettres 


THE ART OF THOMAS HARDY. 
By LIONEL JOHNSON. New edition with a sup- 
plementary chapteron the poetry of Tomas Harpy 
by JOSEPH BARTON, portraits by WILLIAM 
STRANG and VERNON HILL, and a biblio- 
graphy by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


THE HANDLING OF WORDS. 
By VERNON LEE. Uniform with the collected 
edition of her works. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE NEW BOSWELL. 
By R. M. FREEMAN, joint author of “ Pepys’ 
Diary of the Great Warr.” 6s. net. 








Anatole France 


LIFE IN FLOWER (La Vie en Fleur). 
ANATOLE FRANCE’S new book. Translated by 
J.LEWIS MAY. Inthe Uniform Edition. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANATOLE FRANCE AND HIS CIRCLE. 
Being his table talk, collected and recorded 
by PAUL GSELL, and illustrated from paint- 
ings by Anatole France’s godson, PIERRE 
CALMETTES. Translated by FREDERIC 
LEES. Demy 8vo. Uniform with the library 


edition of the works. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Anatole France has found his Boswell,’"—Evening 
Standard. 





The Bodley Head Quartos 


A series of reprints of Elizabethan and Jacobean pamph- 
lets, plays, etc., which will appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in English Literature, especially of the Shake- 
spearean period. Each Quarto will be an exact reprint 
of the original text. 
Edited by G. B. HARRISON. Cloth, 3s. net. Stiff 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
No. 1.—Conny Catching (Part II.) and A 
Notable Discovery of Coosnage (1591). 
By ROBERT GREENE. 
No. 2.—Foure Letters especially Touching 
Robert Greene (1592). By GABRIEL 
HARVEY. 


Send for List of further volumes in this series. 








THE OXFORD CIRCUS. 


By HAMISH MILES and RAYMOND MOR- 
TIMER. Illustrated by JOHN KETTELWELL. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

A witty pastiche of certain literary fashions of the day. 





THE SENTRY and Other Stories. 
By NICOLAI LYESKOV. ‘Translated by A. E. 
CHAMOT. With an introduction by EDWARD 


GARNETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A book of esc y stories by a Russian author never 
before translated into English. 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., W. me. M3 
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